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10 FASCINATING SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES BY 


George-Gibbs, E.Phillips Oppenheim, Alice Garland Steele and others 










































You meet few men 
with skill like that of the 
soda fountain expert. He takes 
a six-ounce draws just 

one ounce of -Cola syrup— the pre- 
cise base for the best drink—service that 
eliminates waste. 


Take a six-ounce glass, not a larger 
or a smaller one. 


cf 


One press on the syrup syphon, with 
the soda man’s sense of touch for 
exact measurements, gives one 
ounce of Coca-Cola syrup— you 
know just where it should come to 
in the glass to be precisely the right 
amount. 
si 


Pull the silver faucet for five ounces 
of pure, ice-cold carbonated water— 
with the one ounce of syrup, this 
quantity fills the glass. 


Drink 


‘Served Perfectly! 
How it is done 
with Americas 
Favorite Beverage 







With a deft, sure hand he adds the ice-cold, 
sparkling water. It looks for an instant as 
though the glass would overflow, but it 


doesn't. 


You may take up a bit of the 
proportion of water with ice, as a 
small cube or crushed. Stir with 


a spoon. 
sf 


Done quickly? You bet. The 
rising bubbles just have time to 
come to a bead that all but o’er- 
tops the brim as the glass is 
passed over the marble fountain 
for the first delicious and refresh- 


ing sip. 
oH 


That’s the soda fountain recipe 
for the perfect drink, perfectly 
served. Coca-Cola is_ easily 
served perfectly because Coca- 
Cola syrup is prepared with the 
finished art that comes from the 
practice of a lifetime. Good 
things of nine sunny climes, nine 
different countries, are properly 
combined in every ounce, 


It has all been done 
in flashes. The glass 
is before you before 
there is time for con- 
sciouswaiting. Thirst 
is answered by the 
expert with Coca-Cola 
in its highest degree 
of deliciousness and 
refreshingness. 


The amount is five ounces— 
exactly the right proportion. 


Guard against the natural mis- 
takes of too much syrup and too 
large a glass. Any variation from 
the ratio of one ounce of syrup 
to five ounces of water, and some- 
thing of the rare quality of Coca- 
Cola is lost; you don’t get Coca- 
Cola at the top of its flavor and 
at its highest appeal. 


sf 


Coca-Cola is sold everywhere 
with universal popularity, be- 
cause perfect service and not 
variations is a soda fountain rule. 












DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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FOUR WOMEN WHO EACH 
EARN OVER $50,000 A YEAR 


Lois Weber is said to be the only American woman 

who writes scenarios, directs and markets her own 
photoplays. She 
earns well over 
$50,000 a year. 
Miss Weber was 
formerly an 
Allegheny, Pa., 
choir girl. 


@ 


Among the 
American 
women who are 
earning $50,000 
or more a year, 
is Mrs. Helen R. 
Mascher, who 
hit upon the 
novel idea of supplying a quick-lunch sandwich for 
sale at drug-store soda fountains. Her tiny 
establishment expanded until today she employs 
several hundred people and her orders run into the 


Miriam Boslogue’s $50,000 income is earned 
asacreator of gowns. Putting her knowledge 
of sculpture into dressmaking, Miss Boslogue 
succeeded in her chosen profession, until 
today she is considered one of the foremost 
designers of gowns in the world. 





Mrs. Sophie Delevan owns and directs the 
largest wig-making establishment in America, 
and makes an income of over $50,000 a year 
doing it. Almost a hundred people are 
employed at Mrs. Delevan’s plant, making 
wigs mostly for dolls. 


Photographs by International. N. Y. 
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Women Heads of Families 


CCORDING to the income-tax fig- 

ures collected by New York State, 
over thirty thousand single women in 
that State are supporting heads of fam- 
ilies and paid taxes on incomes over 
two thousand dollars. At this rate there 
are approximately 317,500 women in the 
whole United States who are support- 
ing heads of families and pay taxes on 
incomes thousand 
Now, two thousand dollars is a meager 


over two dollars. 
sum on which to support a family, but 
it is very much more money than ever 
was paid to women in the old days when 
they could be nurses and houseworkers 
and school-teachers and not much else. 
Nor is two thousand dollars very much 
below the income earned by a very large 
proportion of masculine heads of fam- 
ilies. 

So one may suppose that these 317,500 
women, by virtue of being wage-earners 
and heads of families, may now be con- 
sidered in the light of successful, useful, 
independent citizens. They are a living 
example of all the ‘‘new’’ woman has 
claimed for herself. Gone is the hope- 
less old maid who was unable to ‘‘get a 
man.’’ Gone is the pathetic widow 
with a starving brood of youngsters, the 
widow whom all the world pitied and 


Er SEDATE BBN 


very few ever tried to help. Gone also 
is the woman who stuck to a faithless 
husband because she had no other meal- 
ticket. Gone is the complicated, old- 
fashioned family system which caused 
to be hung around the necks of the male 
members, any number of able-bodied 
women relatives who had to be sup- 
ported because of a silly custom which 
said women should not work for money 
in the outside world. 


HE best part of it all is that the 
material ability to earn money is 
again shown to be a rather ordinary trait 
which does not constitute superiority in 
the masculine sex. The ability to save 
money, the ability to manage it, has 
always been granted women; but earn- 
ing money, outside of the pin variety, 
was not something she was expected to 
go in for. Now that she has begun to 
do it she doubtless finds it quite as nat- 
ural as making bread. And this newly 
discovered ability gives her the finest 
sort of mental and social freedom, such 
as she has never been granted before. 
There is hardly a woman anywhere 
who wouldn't rather choose her man for 
herself than for the income she is well 
able to earn for herself. 
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The Victrola is to music 
what gold is to commerce 


—the one final standard of value. When, 
in selecting an instrument for your home, 
you choose the Victrola and Victor 
records, the whole world confirms your 
judgment. 

Victor records and Victor instruments 
are one. Each is made to operate with 
the other and no other combination can 
be made to produce as satisfactory 
results. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor rec- 
ords demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each month. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 


bese Viguacthadiyaiearseries Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. Camden, N. }. 
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Being Free 


PHYLLIS DUGANNE 


By 


The first delightful installment of a 
short novel by the gifted author of 
“The Doings of Doris” —the story of 
a girl determined to cut loose from 
her people in a career of her own. 


[; OXBOROUGH is like any 

number of small New 
England towns. If you come 
to it by train, you see only 
gently rolling hills with occa- 
sional weathered farmhouses 
clinging to them like barnacles. 
Just this side of the yellow and 
red station are Peleg Kent's 
icehouses, and the chain of 
ponds that grow more and 
more shallow until they drain 
into a flat marsh, cut by 
Kent’s brook. 

If you come by automobile, 
—which you should—you 
drive along the well-oiled post- 
road between rows of ancient 
houses. The yellow and white 
mansions, brick-sided, adorned 
with S-shaped curves of Colo- 
nial iron, with their backs to 
the sea, belong, for the most 
part, to retired sea-captains 
and their families. Almost 
always they face away from 
the Atlantic which dominated 
the lives of their builders, but 
seldom are they enough dis- 
tant so that the old men cannot watch from the roofs 
the five- and six-masters, loaded with lumber, swimming 
over the water. Around the last bend in the road is the 
Common. Above the terrace of grass are the three white 
buildings with their pale green shutters. The church 
stands in the center, twice as tall as the other two, by 
grace of its slender spire; the town hall, with its stolid 
cupola, is at the right; the double-doored school-house at 
the left. The monument on the Foxborough Common is 
unassuming; a gray boulder bearing a bronze plate. From 
the automobile, even though you have slowed the engine, 
you can read only the date—sixteen-hundred-and-some- 
thing—and perhaps a good old English name. 

You are in Foxborough now; the road winds about the 
hill, past the gleaming white marble and faded gray slate 
crop of the cemetery, turns abruptly, and King’s High- 


Copyright, 1921, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Green Book Magazine). 
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Illustrated by H. 


“Why, you 

haven’t a gray 
hair in your head, 
have you, Moth?” 

“No,” Marcia 
said placidly. 
“Should I have?” 


WESTON TAYLOR 


way lies straight like a ribbon between the towering wine- 
glass elms to the fountain and the village. 

The Reeds were not among Foxborough’s earliest settlers 
who walked and drove from Plymouth a few years after 
the Pilgrims landed. They arrived in Foxborough Harbor 
direct from England in the late seventeenth century—a 
group of yeomen and David Reed, the only “gentleman” 
aboard. So the seventh David used to tell Marcia, his 
wife. Marcia was both impressed and amused. She had 
told David that her father was a wandering schoolmaster 
from God-knows-where, and her mother the only child of 
a destitute immigrant from Ireland. David had received 
her family tree docilely, but it was less than a month be- 
fore he presented her with a genealogy of the wandering 
schoolmaster that included both a baron and a dis- 


tinguished theologian, and papers that hinted darkly of 
All rights reserved. 
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a castle in Ireland and a proudly diminishing family. That had 
crushed Marcia’s spirits considerably. 

Now, on a hot July day, David Reed was hardly more real 
than the ancestors to Marcia. He had been dead for eighteen 


years. 


HE came through the door of the Reed home, and walked 

quickly down the gravel path. At the wooden gate she 
wheeled about, and stood erect as a general reviewing troops, in- 
specting the rose-bushes on either side of the path. For several 
minutes she stood glaring at them. 

“Dammit!” she said quietly, and then looked to see whether 
Lois was anywhere about. Marcia was almost nineteen years 
older than Lois, and she lived in awe of her daughter’s youth. 

Frost Street was empty; across the marshes she could see the 
tennis-courts of the summer colony. Lois was probably there, 
sketching with Mr. Radford, or sitting at Leslie Harriman’s feet 
adoringly. Marcia frowned. She pushed back her sunbonnet and 
ran into the house. 

She was spraying the roses when Lois came whistling through 
the gate. 

“H’lo, Mother!” 
chewing a piece of long grass reflectively. 
a thing to the roses, have they?” 

“I’ve been so busy with preserving, that the gardens got away 
from me,” Marcia said. “They’re an awful bother, anyway. 
But that’s the penalty of being a reduced gentlewoman.” 

Lois leaned over and plucked another piece of grass. “Why 
do you try to keep them up when you have so much to do?” 

Marcia dropped her hand to her side and looked at the rose- 
bushes. “Your father was so fond of them,” she said doubtfully. 
“He set out a lot of new bushes before he died. And it is nice 
to have roses in the house.” 

“Oh, yes, they’re lovely flowers. But you don’t get enough 
enjoyment out of them to pay for all the work you put in. Some- 
times I think you don’t like roses, anyway. Why don’t you dig 
‘em up, and plant phlox or calendulas or something that isn’t 
such a bore to nurse?” 

Marcia looked up at her daughter. “You’d do that, I suppose?” 
she asked. Her voice was faintly humorous. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not!” Marcia repeated. She turned from her daughter 
to the garden again. Lois was perfectly right—Lois was almost 
always right. Marcia did not particularly like roses. And she 
disliked spraying and pruning them. “Habit, I guess,” she said. 
“When you get to be my age, you get used to things.” 

“Well, thank the Lord, I’m not your age, then! I’m not used 
to anything, or satisfied with anything!” Lois walked up the 
path to the house and slammed the screen door behind her. 

Marcia followed her with her eyes. She was still amused. 
“Well!” she said suddenly, aloud. She hesitated. ‘Neither am 
I, my dear!” she added, and leaned over a bush to flick a cater- 
pillar from its leaves. 

“I say, Mother!” Lois was calling from her bedroom window. 

“Yes?” 

“I’m going over to Leslie Harriman’s for dinner. 
care, of course?” 

“If you’re going, I don’t see that it matters,” 
“It’s your birthday.” 

“Today?” Lois asked. “Why, so it is! And presents come at 
supper. I'll tell you—let’s pretend tomorrow’s my birthday. 
I honestly thought it was. And we can have the presents then.” 

Marcia gasped. “But today is your birthday,” she said. “If 
we have presents tomorrow, it wont be—” 

“Oh, nonsense, Mother.” Lois leaned farther out the window. 
“You don’t mind if I go tonight, do you? It'll be just as much 
fun to have our party—just you and me—tomorrow, wont it?” 

“Yes,” Marcia said faintly. Lois was an extraordinary girl, 
she thought. She not only got her own way, always, but she made 
Marcia admit that she liked it. Marcia decided that Lois might 
annoy her, if she could ever take her seriously. She finished 
spraying the rose-bushes, gathered up her tools, and went into the 
house. 

“Got any white silk stockings, Moth?” 

“The pair you gave me at Christmas.” 

“Let me wear them, like an angel?” 

“My dear,” Marcia said, “I was saving them for you.” 
went upstairs to her room and brought the stockings to her. 

Lois was sitting at the yellow dressing-table she had found in 
the attic and redecorated. The bottles and jars on its smooth 
top fascinated Marcia. She sat on her daughter’s four-poster 


She leaned against the fence and watched, 
“Bugs haven’t done 


You don’t 


Marcia said. 


She 


bed while Lois powdered her neck, coiled her fair hair. She 
watched while Lois brushed the rouge puff lightly over her tanned 
cheeks, powdered her nose. 

“You do make me feel like a hen that has hatched a duck,” she 
said. 

“Rot, Mother!” said Lois. “It’s just that you can’t remember 
being my age—you were probably just the same.” 

“I can remember being your age!” Marcia said indignantly, 
and then laughed because she could remember so vividly. : 

She and David had shared the room that was Lois’ now. She too 
had had a dressing table, of white wood, painted with gilt 
and rosebuds. She had even had little china boxes, gay with 
forget-me-nots and fat Cupids. David used to sit, as she was 
sitting, on the bed, and watch the gleam of her little arms as she 
brushed her hair and braided it. She had been slighter than Lois, 
infinitely younger and infinitely older. She had not been many 
months older than her daughter when Lois herself was born, a 
funny, pink little baby, with eyes that could not focus on David 
as he knelt by the bed, and held out his finger for the little fingers 
of his daughter to twine about. 

“T wasn’t anything like you,” Marcia said. 
almost wish I had been.” 

Lois slipped her white dress over her head, stood before the 
long mirror while she fastened it. Lois was pretty, prettier than 
any girl Marcia had ever seen—except, perhaps, the girl she had 
been at eighteen. Her eyes were deep-set and long; her mouth 
was large and mobile. And she had not a trace of Marcia in her 
appearance. 

“Well, I’m off.” Lois said as she wrapped a rose-colored cape 
about her shoulders. “I'll probably be late—better not sit up.” 

Marcia went down to the door with her, and they stood for a 


“Sometimes—I 


‘moment looking across at the lights in the Harriman house. 


“It’s a long walk for you in those slippers,’ Marcia said. “| 
wish we could afford a car.” 

“We will as soon as I’m making money,” said’ Lois. “You 
know, Mother, I—” She stopped abruptly. “Whose car is that, 
Moth?” 

Marcia watched the long gray car that sped along the road in 
front of the house, turned down the street that led to the summer 
colony. “It beiongs to a man named Allen,” she said. “Mr. 
Kent was telling me yesterday. It seems he’s quite wealthy— 
he’s taken the old Dawson place.” 

“Too bad I don’t know him,” Lois said. 
—Well—by, Moth.” 

She kissed her mother absently, and Marcia stood and watched 
her as she hurried down the path. She did not turn to wave, but 
her mother still stood there, watching the pink of her cape 
appearing and disappearing among the trees as she turned down 
Marsh Street. Then she went upstairs to Lois’ room and hung 
up her discarded clothing. 

It was the largest bedroom in the Reed house; four windows 
faced the marshes and the lights of the summer colony. It had 
been papered in gray, and against the walls were narrow-framed 
etchings and Japanese prints. There was a water color of the 
marshes that Lois had done, a painting of the village by Mr. 
Radford. The mirror over the dressing-table was hung on an an- 
cient priest’s-robe that Leslie Harriman had given Lois; the pea- 
cock blue was threaded with gold and silver. 


“He’s going my way 


ARCIA smiled as she closed the door and went across the 
hall into her own room. Lois had chosen brown and cream 
stripes for the wall-paper, and had insisted on the brass sconces on 
either side of her mother’s mirror. But the “Madonna of the 
Chair,” a water color of Venice, and a colored print of Boticelli’s 
“Spring” hung there against Lois’ expressed wishes. 
“How can you put them together, Mother?” she had asked 
almost tearfully. “Have one of them, if you like. But the three!” 
“T like all three, my dear,” Marcia had answered serenely. 
She had bought all three herself, on the hurried trip to Europe 
with David, when they were first married. Marcia was glad that 
the two years they had shared together had not all been spent in 
the Foxborough home. There was always the remembrance of that 
exciting trip through England, France and Italy, when there had 
been no ancestors to annoy Marcia. Except, of course, in Eng- 
land! But that was different from Foxborough; in the old Reed 
home, her husband’s forbears had seemed constantly underfoot. 
Marcia had never taken her husband much more seriously than 
her daughter. 
There were no other pictures in her room except a gold-framed 
photograph of Lois, and a sketch of the house and rose-garden 
that Lois had made for her mother, It had been painted in mid- 





Lois sat, half in shadow, talking to Jim Radford. She was in love with him, 
young-girl love for the man who could do well the thing she most wanted to do, 
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summer when the pink roses over the 
white doorway were reflected on the 
wooden pillars, when the blue-bells that 
edged the walk cut off the two beds of 
blossoming rose-bushes. Marcia was 
proud of Lois. 


N ARCIA sat down 

‘A by the window 

and looked out past 

the barn and over the 
fields. She was not 
hungry, and she dis- 
liked to eat alone. It 

did not seem strange 

to her that the summer 
people so rarely asked 

her to their 

houses. Lois 

was young, 
beautiful, 

bursting with 

ideas and con- 

victions. And 

Marcia was 
thirty-eight 

years old. 

Leslie Harri- 

man was prob- 

ably forty, if 

she was a day, 

she- reflected; 

but she was 

years younger than 
Marcia. She had not 

had to run the house, 

and bring up a difficult young 
daughter for nineteen years 
—eighteen of them unaided 
—on an allowance that was 
adequate, but little more. 
Marcia had never touched 
the capital her husband had 
left. 

She hated to watch Lois 
grow up. It meant that be- 
fore long she would be 
getting married, leaving her. 
But as much as she dreaded 
the day when Lois would go, 
she was half impatient for it 
to come. She could be so 
much younger when Lois 
was not about; and she 
hated to grow old. 

Lois showed no signs of 
actually getting married; after all, she was only nine- 
teen. There had been men who wanted to take Lois 
away from her, men whom Marcia liked. There was 
Alan Harriman, whom Lois had said she would not marry if he 
were the last man in the world; and Hugh Donalson, also from 
the summer colony. The village men looked at Lois adoringly 
and from a distance during the summer months; in the winter, 
when the New York people had returned to the city, Lois per- 
mitted them to take her to dances, even to come to dinner at 
the Reed home. But those were the caprices of a queen, and 
Lois meant the town men to understand that. 

Marcia sympathized with her daughter. After all, she had 
lived in Foxborough since she was a widow of twenty, and she 
had never considered marrying any of the men who had offered 
themselves to her. And yet she had danced, and gone for sleigh- 
parties and picnics with the most eligible of them. 

“T don’t want to be married yet,” Lois told her mother when 
she had been sighing and weeping and wondering about Hugh 
Donalson the summer before. “I want a lot of freedom before I 
get married. Of course, marriage doesn’t mean settling down as 
you did, Mother. But it is a restriction. I want to be alone, 
and my own mistress. I guess I’m a lone wolf, Mother.” 

Marcia smiled. “I hope Hugh understands that,” she said. 
“There’s only one rule, Lois, and that’s playing fair.” She liked 
Hugh. She liked to sit on the bench beside Leslie Harriman’s 


“I say, 
Mother!”’ Lots 
was calling 
from her win- 
dow. “I’m 
going over to 
Leslie Harri- 
man’s for din- 
ner. You 
don’t care, 
of course?” 


tennis-court, and watch him leap from 
one side of the court to the other to 
return Lois’ well-placed balls. She 
liked to watch them swim together, or 
swing up the long, hot street from the 
summer colony to the Reed hous: 

“Oh, Hugh’s all right,” Lois said 
carelessly. “Of course he talks q 
little about doing something desperate, 
and says frightfully insulting things 
to me now and then. All men are 
alike, aren’t they, Mother?” 

“No.” Marcia answered quietly, so 
quietly ‘that Lois thought she mus: be 
agreeing with her. 

Lois did not care particularly 
way; she felt that her mother 
too old to understand. Lois 
her, when she thought about her 
all. But Marcia had not a grain 
self-pity in her heart. She was \ 
ly dissatisfied, but she knew tha 
happiness lay almost entirely in 
own hands. There were many 
in Foxborough to take up her atter 
tion; it was only now that Lois \ 
growing up that she realized tha: 
was wasting herself. 

After David died, she should 
packed her belongings and gone with 
her vear-old daughter to the city. She 
had been only twenty then. But she 
had stayed in the old house where they 
had been happy together, and by the 
time she had recovered from her grief 
and her bewilderment at the cruelty 
of life, she found many ties holding 
her to Foxborough. It was a gvod 
place in which to bring up a child: 

Lois had a strong, healthy body. The money 
which David Reed left his wife would not 
have gone so far in the city. And Lois had 
had an averagely good education—the schools 
in Deep Harbor, the small city that bordered 
Foxborough, were as good as city schools, and 
Marcia felt that they harbored a better class 
of children. Lois had not wanted to go to 
college, but for the past year she had gone 
every day on the train to art-school in the 
city. And in the summer, the colony by the 
water was completing her training. 

Suddenly Marcia felt hungry; she started 
toward the hall to look at the grandfather's 
clock, and remembered the wrist-watch that 
Lois had given her. Half-past eight! She 
went down into the kitchen and spread her 
supper on the table there, ate it quickly. 
After she had cleared away the dishes and 
washed them, so that she would not have 

them to face in the morning, she went into the living-room and 
opened the drawer of her secretary. Six pairs of stockings for 
Lois—two of black silk, two of white, one of gray, one of green. 
A nightgown that she had made while Lois was away sketching, 
sheer silk, with a yoke of fine lace. Marcia disliked sewing, as 
she disliked all domesticity, but she could sew well, and she liked 
things well done. The third and most expensive gift she un- 
wrapped and held in her arms, rubbed against her cheek. It was 
a sweater of white angora, a sweater that Lois had wanted for 
three summers now. 

Marcia smiled contentedly. She had closed the drawer when 
the gate clicked, and Hugh Donalson came up the steps and into 
the living-room. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Reed,” he said. 
of Lois’ new sketches, and she forgot to bring them. 
they’re in the top drawer of her chest.” 

“T’'ll get them,’ Marcia said. “Wont you sit down?” She 
brought the sketches from upstairs, and they looked at them to- 
gether. “They’re nice, aren’t they?” she asked. “This one of the 
fishmarket is the best.” 

Hugh looked at her quickly. 
asked. “Lois doesn’t.” 


“We want to see some 
She says 


“How did you know that?” he 
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Marcia was pleased. “Lois has a little to learn,” she said. 

“Don’t you think her stuff has improved, though, since she’s 
been working with Jim Radford?” 

“Oh, a lot,” Marcia said. “And it’s the strangest thing to me 
that he can help her, when their work is so different. Lois is 
doing her best—unconsciously, of course—to imitate him, and she 
can’t do it.” 

“Ves,” Hugh agreed. “You know, Mrs. Reed, I don’t believe 
you talk to Lois as you have to me, about her work.” 

“Do you suppose she’d listen?” Marcia asked, laughing. 
Hugh, I’m her mother!” 

Hugh laughed too. “Some day she’s going to begin to appre- 
ciate you,” he said. 

“Good Heavens!” said Marcia. “Lois appreciates me—as you 
so kindly put it—as much as anyone. Lois is a darling.” 

“] know that,” Hugh said. “But she isn’t so much of a darling 
as she will be—some day.” 

Marcia looked at him quickly, and her eyes softened. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Reed,” he answered her. “I’m still in love with 
your daughter. I hope that when she falls in love with someone 
besides her own pretty self, it will be with me.” 

“She’s only nineteen,” Marcia apologized. 

“Good Lord, don’t I know it?” Hugh said. They stood for a 
moment, smiling at each other. The color crept into Marcia’s 
cheeks as Hugh stared at her. “Lois must look like her father?” 
he said. 

“Yes. You've seen his picture?” Marcia pointed to the photo- 
graph beside her secretary, and watched while Hugh walked over 
to it. ‘He was fair-skinned. Nice boy! He was younger than 
you when he died.” 

Hugh was silent. 

‘T've got to go 
along,’’ he said 


“Why, 


Lois was sitting at 
the yellow dressing 
table she had found 
in the attic and 
redecorated. 


I really never 
I’m coming 


finally. “I’m sorry, because I like to call on you. 
knew until tonight how nice you are to talk with. 
Over again soon, if I may.” 

“Please come,” Marcia said. 
and out into the darkness. 

She was awake when Lois came in, but she did not call to her. 
Lois did not like to feel that her mother had been alone, and not 
sleeping—Marcia understood that. And so she lay quietly in her 
bed, and listened to her daughter’s muffled movements, heard her 
— a little as she threw open the windows and got into 
eC 

In the morning when Marcia went into Lois’ room, she was 


She watched him down the path 


still asleep, her cheek resting on her long brown hand. Marcia 
smiled, and went downstairs to start breakfast. 

Lois came down sleepily. 

“Happy birthday!” Marcia said, kissing her, and smiling. 

Lois smiled too. “Nice of you to have me, Moth,” she said. 
“Nineteen years old! I do like being alive, you know, Moth.” 

“That’s the only thing I want,” said Marcia. “Did you have 
a nice time last night?” 

“Awfully. They liked my sketches, Moth. Leslie thinks I can 
sell some of them. And she says that if I want to, I ought to be 
able to pick up a good bit of work in New York—illustrating for 
books and magazines, and pages of pen-and-inks.” Lois looked 
at her mother anxiously. 

“Why don’t you go ahead with painting for a while?” Marcia 
asked, but her heart sank. “You don’t have to support yourself, 
you know, Lois.” 

“I’m not sure I wouldn’t like to,” Lois said. 
want me to go on to New York, Moth?” 

Marcia hesitated. “It doesn’t seem—” 
“You mean alone?” 

Kea: 

“Oh, no—not yet,” Marcia said. She felt a strange shrinking 
within her at the thought of Lois alone in New York. 

“T’m nineteen, Mother.” 

“Yes—just. But we don’t have to decide today, Lois.” 

So it was coming. Lois wanted to leave her. She remembered 
how anxious she had been to get to work and away from home— 
she had been younger than Lois. She used to come to Foxborough 
to visit Ellen Harvey. It was on one of those visits that she had 

met David. Her father had never consented to 
her early marriage; he had liked David, but he 
said always that David had cheated her of years 
of her youth. Marcia was glad that she and 
David had married—but her thoughts 
were wandering. The question was 
New York—and Lois. 

“I—I would like to have a studio, 
Moth,” Lois said, “and be 

—independent.” 
“But my dear, you're in- 
dependent now,” said 


m i 


“T—you wouldn’t 


She stopped suddenly. 


, 
a 


Marcia. “The money that we spend is 

quite as much yours as mine. If you 

want more, you can have it. We've 

been living on an arbitrary allowance, 
but I ‘can draw more out. In fact—” 

“I know, Moth,” Lois said, fidgeting with the ribbons of her 
negligee. “But it isn’t that. I mean—supporting myself with 
money I earn. And—being free.” 

Marcia looked at her daughter thoughtfully. 

“Leslie Harriman says she thinks I ought to. She says that 
women ought to be economically independent, just as much as 
men. She—she doesn’t think it right for—for me to be kept 
helpless. Of course—” 

Marcia sighed. She had a sudden impulse to say that she 
wished Leslie Harriman would mind her own business. It was a 
case of hero-worship on her daughter’s part, she knew. Lois felt 
that Mrs. Harriman was everything a woman should be. For 
some time Marcia had known that Lois was taking her troubles 
and perplexities to Leslie Harriman to (Continued on page 106) 





The Woman Offender 


The president of the Criminal Bar Association of New York here writes 


with authority on a vital and interesting subject: 


what sort of women 


commit crimes; why they do so; how the woman criminal may be eliminated. 


By 


HE existence of the woman offender is due to deeply rooted 

causes. Three-fourths of all women criminals are the product 
of wrong heredity. Reason for the remaining quarter of the sad 
army can be found in environment. 

What an arraignment of society! For society could prevent 
such a factor in its cosmos if it would. Its instruments for such 
prevention are the two greatest forces in the lives of all of us, 
heredity and environment. With these it can mold beings into 
a perfect plan. The forces that create and foster the female 
offender can be used to eliminate her. Havelock Ellis spoke in 
the cold mood of justice when he said that every society has 
only the criminals which it deserves. 

The causes for the offenses of women flow away into branches 
of these two main streams. The stream of heredity divides 
into two important channels, the subnormal offspring of sub- 
normal ancestors, and the neglect of their guardian duties by 
parents. The stream of environment forks into poverty and 
love of adornment. 

Practice in the Courts of General Sessions and association with 
my brothers who practice in those courts have only deepened the 
convictions formed while I was a volunteer social worker in the 
slums of New York. What I learned in the settlement experience 
has broadened; the principles I then deduced apply to the wider 
world; the river has widened into the sea. 

I have learned that the three chief offenses against society 
by women are crimes of sex, theft in specialized forms, and dis- 
orderly conduct. Sex offenses head the list. Theft is so common 
as to be regarded somewhat as an accomplishment among the 
anti-social class. Disorderly conduct may be construed, so far 
as sisters in sin are concerned, as the habit for which the Puritans 
ducked women—scolding. It is back-yard, area-way or over-the- 
fence quarreling. 

New York City reports that of all the women who skulk in 
the streets by night, furtive creatures of the dusk, seventy-five per 
cent are mental defectives. New York and all the other great 
centers that are studying the problem of the redemption of this 
class of women are growing wiser. It was but a few years ago 
that statistics gave a low or undeveloped grade of mentality as 
the cause of but fifty per cent of the self-sale of women in 
New York. Instead of defectiveness being the cause of half the 
crimes of that nature, society as represented in the metropolis 
has learned that three-fourths of them are committed by women 
in some measure or totally irresponsible. Heredity, as I have said! 

Two moving reasons for girls entering this army are love of 
adornment and poverty. Love of adornment is a lure; poverty 
is a whip. An inverted sense of beauty has placed many girls 
in reformatories. There is no wrong in love of beautiful things. 
The response to beauty in nature leaps from every normal breast. 
He is a poor creature who is not wooed by the blue of the sky, 
the changeful hues of the ocean, the carnival of color in a June 
garden. Full appreciation of natural beauty is one of the worthiest 
emotions and should be cultivated to the uttermost. Yet it is of a 
part with the urge that has caused poor girls to stray from the 
path of righteousness. In a play that is the subject of much 
discussion by women a young woman confesses: “Once I sold my 
soul for silk stockings.” An inverted sense of beauty or an 
exaggerated one—in the light of which she saw those silk stock- 
ings as out of proportion in the plan of life. 

Vanity! It is the cry of their critics. Vanity, yes! But 
more. It is not the mere pleasure in trying to make herself 
beautiful. It is love for the beautiful things themselves. To 
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the small or perverted mind the sum of all beauty is the 
shop-windows. As a hungry man breaks a window of a bak shop 
to secure food, so these beauty-hungry young women brea: the 
laws to achieve a gratification of that soul hunger. Silks, - :tins, 
laces, velvets, furs, jewels—the possession of these means heaven 
to them. And they will risk hell to attain them. 

Then there are the bad living-conditions in the home which 
have driven many young women to the streets. A girl wh 
stands all day in a store should go home to a clean room and to 
well-cooked, if simple. food. She should find well-aired rooms 
and cheerful faces and pleasant voices. What does she find all 
too often? A crowded, dark and fetid tenement; a meal poorly 
cooked or bought at the last moment frem a delicatessen; a n 
with frowsy hair and fretful face; a tired, ill-humored fathe: 
large brood of younger brothers and sisters, quarrelsome because 
their vitality is lowered by home conditions and malnutrition 

The girl escapes from this “home” and goes out for a \ 
She wants fresh air, gayety, the sight of happy faces. n 
girls never return from those walks. They sink in the quicksands 
of the city, and their families see them no more. The mother 
rends the air with her cries. She would better have expended 
her energy in keeping the home clean, in cooking nourishing meals 
and in making the home as attractive as she could. The father 
visits the police-stations in search of his daughter. He would 
better have given some thought and time to his daughter's 
problems, her girlish hopes and wishes. Both parents should have 
guarded more carefully that daughter who was growing into 
woman’s estate beneath their eyes. 

It is incomprehensible .that mothers should take for granted | 
that all is well with their daughters. To the Children’s Aid 
Society in New York came a case of juvenile delinquency on 
the part of a pretty girl of fourteen. For six months she had 
been absenting herself from home for days and weeks without 
any questions or reproof from her mother. “I have been with 
Julia,” she always said. The mother had never asked who Julia 
might be; nor what was her “other” name, nor where she lived 
There was no Julia, and the child was sent to the House of the 
Good Shepherd, there to don the brown robe of the Magdalen 

I could multiply such examples of grievous neglect of a child 
by her parents. Yet in every instance the parents loudly bewail 
their lot—after the fact. Many times have I wished that the 
parents of every delinquent girl might be punished, whenever it is 
discovered that they have been lax in their guardianship. 

ONSIDER, then, theft. In this respect I have found many 

_y a woman’s moral sense blunted. We are a bit slow about 
growing up in a sense of property rights. A spoon taken as a 
souvenir of a stay in an hotel, a ride in the subway for which 
we did not drop a ticket because the chopper happened to be 
preoccupied when we passed—these may well be the beginnings 
of theft. The fault, as all other faults, grows by exercise. A 
woman goes shopping. She picks up something while the sales- 
woman isn’t looking. Thrilled by her success, she tries again 
—and again. Finally she is arrested as a shoplifter. The story 
is a discouragingly common one. And in every case of shop- 
lifting, of my knowledge, I have found that the woman’s moral 
sense in respect to honesty was rudimentary. For instance, one 
woman offered the excuse to Inspector Faurot, the head of the 
New York detective bureau, that she only stole from the rich. 
She was proud to be a Robin Hood in petticoats. Her conscience 
troubled her not at all. Her moral sense was nil. 
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My experience gives me to know that neighborhood quarrels 
between women are the despair of the magistrates. “So long as 
women are women, they will sass each other across the dumb- 
waiter shafts or over the back fence,” sighs the weary judge. 
My sex, I am afraid, has the failing of carrying the right of 
free speech a little too far and too shrilly. 

Lombroso has called the world’s attention to the mad impulses 
of women in sex crimes. Yet I have found women calculating 
even in such crimes. Women have more foresight than men. 
Compare men and women of the same plane of living and of 
intelligence, and the woman looks, ordinarily, farther ahead. 
It is my sex, not the so- 
called sterner one, that 
Jooks down the long road. 

A leader in the long- 
fought, now happily won 
battle for votes for wom- 
en, explained the promi- 
nence of some women 
during a crime-wave, in 
this way. “Once man had 
the whole outside world 
to himself. But now 
woman has been taken 
from the spinning-wheel 
and sent out into the 
great world herself. When 
liberty is accorded to any 
large aggregation of per- 
sons, there are some who 
will make of it a license.” 
That is sound psycholog- 
ically, but of no practical 
application to the woman 
offender. For the woman 
offender is of warped view 
and furtive method. She 
was not interested in the 
ballot before nor since she 
obtained it. She avoids 
the. reckoning. Fart of 
her reckoning would begin 
when her address was 
given at the place of reg- 
istration, and again at 
the poils. But her kind 
shun the polls. 

It has been held that 
the flood of immigration 
has augmented feminine 
crime in this country. I 
do not believe this. The 
vigilance of officials at 
Ellis Island prevents an 
influx of undesirable citi- 
zenesses. I must admit 
that the foreign woman in 
this country is in one 
respect like the American 
Indian. Those immigrants 
who pass the searching 
test of Ellis Island are of 
the material of good citi- 
zenesses. Much of the 
evil they learn is taught them on this soil. Though it be without 
relish I must tell the truth. The woman offenders in the United 
States are recruited chiefly from American women. 

It is significant, however, that some of the old and once common 
crimes of women are vanishing. That great detective, Joseph 
Faurot, of the Police Department of New York, has said that the 
woman blackmailer is disappearing from the land; certainly 
New York knows less of her activities than once it did. The 
badger game, he says, is nowadays seldom played. Furthermore, 
since a New York millionaire complained of the tactics of two 
women who stole his wallet as he left the Waldorf Astoria, the 
offense of pocket-picking by women has diminished. -And now, 
as always, murder is an altitude or depth of crime seldom attained 
by woman in modern times. Think your way through your news- 
paper, and you will observe that when a woman is involved in a 
murder, she is not usually the perpetrator of it. Granted, she 
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may be the instigator—as was Mrs. Nack, who helped one lover, 
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Martin Thorne, to decide to kill her older lover Guldensuppe, 
and stood by while Thorne cut up the body in a bathtub. The 
modern woman is not of murderous nature. Killing is a crime 
of primitive peoples and natures. The woman of today turns 
her face to other crimes. Life has grown more complex. Simple 
folk in simple times killed each other. Well into the twentieth 
century as we are, folk, especially women-folk, study subtler 
methods of torture. They plan to let their enemies live but 
scheme to make their lives miserable. 

Yet society is putting a premium upon crimes of women by 
dealing too leniently with the commission of those crimes. There 
should be equal punish- 
ment for equal crime. 
The “more highly organ- 
ized nervous system of 
the woman” is no excuse 
for her crimes. That 
very highly organized 
nervous system should 
make her all the more 
sensitive. Sensitiveness 
includes compassion. Sen- 
sitive persons, as a rule, 
do not commit crimes un- 
less they have first gone 
mad. In the case of one 
woman, accused of killing 
a man, the newspapers 
asked for opinions a3 to 
what a jury composed of 
women would most likely 
do with her. I say they 
would convict her, for a 
woman can’t fool another 
woman. A jury of men 
might be compassionate 
toward such a woman. A 
jury of women would hold 
her as strictly to account 
as though she were a man. 

I am deeply interested 
in first offenders. There 
lies the hope of eliminat- 
ing the female offender 
against the law. A fa- 
mous and able probation 
officer once said that fifty 
per cent of the women of 
the street who are twenty- 
five or less can be saved. 
She has since come to be- 
lieve that seventy-five per 
cent of them can be 
saved. I goa step further 
than that. I assert that 
all first offenders can be 
reclaimed, redeemed and 
made into good citizen- 
esses. 

My motto is: “Catch 
them young, the younger 
the better.” 
me cite certain 

cases within my own ex- 
perience: I was able to save from arrest a girl who had eloped 
with a married man. I have kept the secret of her lapse even 
from her mother. The girl is at work today in the office of one 
of my friends. She receives a good salary. She is studying 
diligently, so that she may hold a still worthier position in 
life. The memory of the man with whom she was infatuated has 
lifted and vanished like an unhealthy fog from her life. I have 
absolute confidence that that girl will follow the straight road. 

A woman client of mine with three children had become a 
drug-addict. Steeped in the drug, she was fast losing her moral 
sense. There had been a lapse from purity of life. Yet she has 
reformed and is about to marry a man of high character. I am 
convinced that her reform is permanent. 

These women were first offenders. Their sense of humiliation 
at being apprehended by the law was keen. Their terror was 
sincere. The fright of this first experience proved salutary. 

But I know a woman younger than (Continued on page 102) 











She’s Been’ 
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This is a floating gang of women section hands cleaning 
tracks on the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Summerhill. 


Left: Estala Benson, flagwoman, is 
at her post daily at a crossing near 


Lewaston, N. J., near Camp Dix. 


The girl below is one of many who 
are learning to be train dispatchers 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad school of 


telegraphy in Philadelphia. 


Photograph copyright by the Western Newspaper Union. 





Circle: A longshore girl working on 
a freight car at the Bush Terminal 
Company docks in Brooklyn. 


Photograph copyright by Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. Photograph copyright by Underwood and 
Underwood, N. Y. 


Photograph A girl machinist oiling one of the big 
opyright by ° ° . . 
tieierrend unt locomotives of the Erie Railroad in 


sepia alee the machine shop at Jersey City. 





Workin’ on the Railroad 


Miss Della Peters, telegraph opera- 
tor and station agent on the Santa 
Fe, ““hooping up” a message to the 
engineer of the California Limited. 


Photograph by International, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Georgia Duncan is one of th 
three women telegraph operators on 
the Sania Fe system. 


The three women at the 
left, above, work in the 
Erie Railroad repair 
shops and certainly have 
their hands full. 
Photograph copyright by 


Underwood and Under- 
wood, N.Y 
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Mrs. Anna Kosta at 
Adamana, Arizona, 
acts as station agent, 
baggage-smasher, ana 
telegraph operator. 
The officials of the 
Santa Fe Railroad say 
that she ts one of their 
most efficient employees. 


& PeceH 
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Two women of the section gang clearing up the right-of-way : 
at the Pittsburgh terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Photograph by International, N. Y. 
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By 


H inept AVERILL was shot in the billiard-room 
of his house about ten o'clock in the evening. 
The house was full of people; they were playing 


bridge, mostly, after dinner. The Planet printed 

columns of the story next morning, but so far as 

facts went, that is about all that was known. As usual, specula- 
tion, surmise, suggestion, filled most of the space we all used. 

I was in the office when the first flash came from Police Head- 
quarters. It wasn’t known, then, whether Averill had been 
murdered or had killed himself, but it was bound to be a whale 
of a story, anyway, and I was glad when Billy Sturgis, the night 
city editor, put me on it. I stayed right in the office. It was 
too late to do anything uptown, and Crawford, our East Side 
man, and Benson, at Headquarters, would get all the facts and 
telephone them in to me. 

It wasn’t much after eleven when they had given me all they 
were able to get. It wasn’t much, naturally; the police are always 
difficult on a story like that, and the family couldn’t be expected 
to do much talking. There was no hint of an arrest in what 
they told me. Marcus Tully, who was cutting a wide swath just 
then as an assistant district attorney, was at the house; that 
meant there would be fireworks later; but Crawford said he was 
saying nothing at all now. Afterward, of course, when Pember- 
ton, the Planet’s owner, came in, I got more information about 
Tully and the line he was developing, but that was because Pem- 
berton happened to know the Averills, and most of their guests, 
very well indeed. 

What I knew, when I sat down to write my lead, was this: 

The Averills had had some people in for dinner. It wasn’t a 
formal dinner—more of a prelude to bridge, I imagine. Any- 
way, most of the crowd sat down to play cards as soon as the 
meal was over. Jimmy Averill was reckoned one of the best 
bridge-players in America; he was very keen for the game, and 
there was a lot of play for pretty high stakes in his house. That 
was all right, of course; the people who played there could afford 
any stakes they liked. 

There were only two tables that night, though; some of the 
guests didn’t want to play. Young Hazlitt was one of them; he 
and a Miss Winifred Lawson went into the music-room after 
dinner, and played with Averill’s organ—one of those mechanical 
affairs. 

Nor did Mrs. Averill play, although she stayed in the card- 
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Averill’s aunt, Mrs. Pevensey, was another 
abstainer; it was still rather early when she went 


room. 


upstairs for her wraps. And Averill himself cut out 
after one rubber, and gave up his seat to another man 
Averill watched the play for a minute; then he 
went to the door of the music-room and called to Hazlitt, asking 
him if he’d like to play some pool. Hazlitt must have agree 
and Averill went downstairs to the billiard-room. Soon after that 
Mrs. Pevensey went upstairs, and Mrs. Averill followed her. 

Now, to make what followed plain, I must describe the arrange- 
ment of the house. Averill had built a two-story addition 
out into his garden. The first floor of this, on the street-level, 
was the billiard-room; immediately above it was the music-room 
Voth were long, rather narrow apartments. All the rest of the 
lower floor had been turned into a big hall, which you entered 
from the street. A door at the back led into the billiard-room: 
the main staircase rose from this hall, and there were other 
doors leading to stairs to the basement and to an electri 
elevator. 

The card-room had a door leading into a hall that divided 
the music-room from the front part of the house; one door 
of the music-room was directly opposite the card-room door. 
From the music-room a staircase led down to the billiard-room. 


FTER Mrs. Pevensey and Mrs. Averill had gone upstairs, the 

card-players heard the organ for a few minutes; then it 
stopped. Mrs. Pevensey came back, presently, alone. She was 
dressed for outdoors, and asked where Averill was. Some one said 
he was probably in the billiard-room, and she went out into the 
music-room. She looked across toward the organ, where there 
was a dim light; save for that, the music-room was dark, but the 
stairs were lighted, and she went down to the billiard-room 
And there she saw Averill, sprawled across the table, stone dead. 
a bullet-hole in his head. 

She screamed, and in a moment people came running in. Just 
how Hazlitt and Miss Lawson came seemed uncertain; some 
said down the stairs from the music-room, some that they came 
from the hall. But everyone agreed that Mrs. Averill came 
in last of all, from the hall. 

Those were the facts. My story was another matter. The 
first thing I did was to get all that we had in the files about 
Averill, and of course there was a good deal. 
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Roughly, the facts about Jimmy Averill—the clippings, rather 
—tell into two classifications, and as I went through them, I 
soried them into two piles. There was all the stuff about what 
you might call his career: his athletic record at college and 
afterward, what he did in the war, his business connections, his 
inheritance of the Averill fortune, his marriage to Helen Wain- 
wright. And then there was a mass of unsubstantial, gossipy 
stuff. There’d always been rumors about his engagement; natur- 
ally enough, any time a chap like Averill looks twice at a girl, 
the gossips are busy. There was just one solid thing in that lot 
of clippings—the mass of stories about the breach-of-promise 
suit that had once been brought against him. 

That case was blackmail, if ever a case like that was, and 
I know I had always respected Averill for fighting it. Most 
men in his position haven’t the nerve to do that. But he saw 
it through; and won it too; and I think the plaintiff would have 
gone to jail for perjury and conspiracy and a few other crimes if 
he hadn’t been sorry for her. And there was one other fact in 
that mass of surmise and gossip—his brief engagement to Wini- 
fred Lawson. I’d forgotten that, and it made me jump. His 
engagement had been announced, and then her people, within a 
week or two, had given out word that there would be no 
marriage. 

A lot of the clippings were from a scandal-mongering weekly 
that deals in scandals and inuendo, and in every issue skates 
out just as far as it dares on the thin ice that is all that saves 
it from falling into the cold water of libel-suits. I put those 
clippings aside as I came to them, and went through them all. 
No one has any use or any respect for that rag, but it does 
hit the truth, from time to time, and it was easy to see that 
this murder was going to make all the details of Averill’s life 
important. 

You know the way the buzzards that run that paper work? 
They will have a perfectly harmless, pleasant paragraph about 
some one. And then, on the same page, there'll be another, 
full of malice and suggestion, mentioning no names—but easy to 
connect with the first. They'll speak of how Jimmy Averill is 
playing polo somewhere, you know—and then have a bit about 
a well-known young millionaire polo-player and his conspicuous 
attentions to some other man’s wife. Dirt—the worst sort of dirt! 
But I had to wade through it. 

They’d made a lot of Jimmy Averill, first and last. They 
gossiped about him and a : 
musical-comedy actress, con- 
nected him with a married 
woman, talked about how 
various mothers, easy to 
identify, were trying to 
marry their daughters off to 
him. They printed a lot 
about the breach-of-promise 
case—taking the high moral 
tone that is their cloak for 
the nastiness they revel in 
every week. 

But the rawest stuff of all 
was about Averill’s marriage. 
They were busy with that 
before the engagement was 
announced, even: hinted that 
Helen Wainwright’s parents, 
who had very little money, 
as money goes among such 
people, had forced her into 
it—talked of her devotion 
to another man—most care- 
fully unidentified, though, 
tor once. They even hinted 
that some of the pressure 
had been brought to bear on Averill 
himself, that he was really in love with 
quite another person. But again the 
clippings gave no hint as to her identity, 
and I decided to get complete copies of 
those issues, and see if our biographical 
department had missed anything. For 
here, if there was any truth in that 
rag’s hints, was something that might be signi- 
ficant and important. 

I remember thinking, all the time, as I wrote 
my story, that this was just the sort of mess 


Thrale ought to be able to clean up. I'd known Thrale in 
college. And lately I’d run across him again. He’d become 
a doctor; he was trying to get a foothold as a specialist in nervous 
and mental cases, having done a lot of work abroad—principally 
in Vienna. But his personality, which was harsh and unpleasing, 
was against him. 


THOUGHT of Thrale because he’d turned a remarkable trick 

for us not long before. Thrale said that there was a motive for 
every human actign, and that nothing remained mysterious if 
you set yourself to asking why things happened instead of how. 
He was tremendously scientific and technical about it, of course, 
but you could boil down his ideas. And what they came to was 
that many of the most important motives people have are hidden 
even fronr themselves, in their subconscious minds. He said, too, 
that nothing was ever forgotten, that when you “forget” some- 
thing, you simply refuse, for reasons you may not know yourself, 
to remember it. 

Working along those lines, he had, through a new technique, 
restored the memory of a derelict who'd been chucked into 
Bellevue, and proved that the chap was actually Cassavant, the 
architect, who had made an extraordinary sensation by vanishing 
into thin air, as it seemed, on his wedding-day, and had been 
missing for two years. Thanks to Thrale, the Planet had had a 
clean beat, and one of the biggest in years. 

Well, it seemed to me that this case ought to appeal to Thrale. 
Certainly the great thing would be to find some one with a 
motive for killing Jimmy Averill, and ordinary methods didn’t 
seem likely to go very far. We'd tried to induce him to work 
with us in one or two mysterious cases since the Cassavant 
business, but he had turned ugly, although he was infernally hard 
up, and insisted that he was a scientist, not a detective. Still, 
even before Pemberton came in, all stoked up about getting 
Thrale, I hoped we could persuade him that this business was 
worth while. 

“There’s going to b= the devil to pay before this is over,” 
Pemberton told me. “You know Tully. He hasn’t said a thing. 
But he was gloating. You should have seen the way he looked 
at the three of them—Ted Hazlitt and Helen Averill and poor 
little Winnie Lawson!” 

I did know Tully. He was one of those men who go bald 
young, and he had a huge nose that had been broken, and deep-set 






Mrs. Averill, unlike the other two, was 
deadly quiet—so quiet that she frightened me. 
Pemberton had prepared her for our coming. 
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eyes, with high, pointed cheekbones—oh, an awful-looking brute! 
He was a good man in a courtroom, a terror with a witness, 
smooth and successful with a jury. He was trying to make a 
great record, with a view to succeeding his chief, old Folsom, 
who was slated for the bench. Folsom was like clay in his hands, 
so that Tully had a great deal of power. And naturally it would 
have been a great feather in his cap to convict some one socially 
prominent of the murder of Jimmy Averill. 

“Tt does seem to lie among those three,” said Pemberton. 
“But Good Lord, Cameron, I’ve known them all their lives!” 

He frowned when I gave him my clippings. 

“Queer!” he said. ‘“Yes—Averill was engaged to Winnie. 
No one knew why it didn’t come off. People have talked about 
them. And Ted Hazlitt—well, they've talked about him and 
Helen, too. He’s only just begun going about with the Averills. 
There’s enough to make a nasty mess, Cameron. Get hold of 
Thrale. Don’t take no from him.” 


HRALE, I found, had read of Averill’s death, but had not 
been greatly impressed. He looked doubtful when I told him 
what we wanted—began to show signs of interest, though, when 
I told him of the way Tully had already begun to try to throw 
the chains of circumstantial evidence about Averill’s wife and the 
others, Hazlitt and Miss Lawson. He cross-examined me sharply 
as to the relations that, so far as I knew, had existed among the 
four of them. Then he frowned, hesitated a moment. 

“T’'ll try it,” he said. “The motive’s.the question. Your friend 
Tully will work backward to discover that, after he’s used what 
he calls his clues to establish a case against some one. Of course, 
the motive’s the first thing to seek, but the police mind doesn’t 
recognize that. They’d never try to establish motive at all in 
a murder case if the law didn’t insist upon proof of deliberate 
intent to warrant a conviction in the first degree!” 

I took him to the house first. Tully and the police were in 
charge, of course. Mrs. Averill was with her people, and only 
servants, who had been well cowed and _ browbeaten, 
represented the family. Tully was very decent; he wanted 
newspaper friends, of course, in view of his ambitions. 

He not only let us in, but went over the ground with us 
himself. You couldn’t trust the chap, but if you knew 
how to take him, you could often use him. 

He talked to us freely, and told us some things Pem- 
berton hadn't known the night before. For one thing 
he had, he said, eliminated all the servants; he was 
satisfied that none of 
them knew anything 
about the shooting. 4 
Knowing the sort of a ei 
examination Tully had ; > 
probably _con- é 
ducted, I was 
prepared to take 
his word for 
that. Another 
point was that 
no one from 
outside had 
done the killing. 

It had been 

raining the night 

before, but 

there were no 

footprints in the 

soft soil of the garden. Nor 
could the shot have been 
fired through a window from 
a distance; the medical evi- 
dence had established de- 
finitely that Averill had been killed by a 
shot fired very close to him. 

“Fact is,” said Tully, “I’d say he’d shot 
himself—if only the pistol had been found. 
If the murderer had left that behind, he 
might have made a clean break of it.” 

“What sort of a gun?” asked Thrale. 

“Toy—twenty-two caliber. Big enough, though, at that 
range.” 

Then he went on, talking about the three people to 
whom the evidence pointed. Mrs. Averill had followed 
Mrs. Pevensey from the card-room when her husband’s 
-aunt went upstairs. That was after Averill had called to 


Hazlitt, in the music-room and, it was supposed, gone downs 

to knock the balls about while he waited. Mrs. Averill, ‘1 .'\; 
said, had gone upstairs with Mrs. Pevensey, but after seeing 

to her room, had gone downstairs again. 

Mrs. Averill’s story was that she had gone into a small : 
on the first floor—the floor above the billiard-room—to writ 
note. Asked about the note, she had said, with a show of « 
fusion, that she had torn it up. 

“We can’t find the pieces,” Tully said significantly. “No as 
in the fireplace in that room, either. I asked her where 
went then. Downstairs, she said. Through the billiard-room? 
—down the main staircase. She had just stepped into the «'e 
vator, she said, to go upstairs, when Mrs. Pevensey scream: 
and she came out. Now—go into that elevator, one of you, an 
close the door.” 

Thrale did so, and Tully went into the billiard-room an 
cried out, at the top of his voice. Then he told a passing ma. 
to scream. When we went back and opened the door, Tu'ly 
asked Thrale if he had heard anything, and Thrale shook | 
head. 

“Filed for reference!” said Tully. “That elevator is practicai:; 
sound-proof. I talked to Hazlitt and Miss Lawson, too. Both 
say they were at the organ in the music-room, and that Hazliit 
was slow in going down to join Averill. They saw some one at 
the door of the music-room. They couldn’t say whether it was 
Mrs. Pevensey—who says, you know, that she went down that 
way, looking for Averill. They heard a scream, and rushed down, 
mingling with the other people from the card-room, who went 
down the main stairway. Hazlitt and Miss Lawson both insis 
they heard no shot. 

“The people who were playing cards remember that Mrs 
Pevensey came in and went out again by the door near the music- 
room. Then they heard her scream, and ran to her, downstairs 
They saw no one in the hall below, except the servants, who were 
hurrying up from the basement. They did not see Mrs. Averil! 

They disagree as to whether the ele- 
vator door was closed or open. But 
they all said she came in, last of all, 
from the hall. That’s about all.” 

I knew it wasn’t; you can always 
tell when Tully is holding something 
back. But he was within his rights, 
of course. Thrale asked if he might 
speak to the servants, and Tully was 

perfectly willing he should. 
He wasn’t long, and when 
we went out, he said he 
wanted to see everyone who 
had been at the house the 
night before. We left Mrs 
Averill, Hazlitt and Miss 
Lawson for the last. The 
only place where  Thrale 
stayed more than a couple of 
minutes was Mrs. Pevensey’s 
house. 

Pemberton arranged what, 
without his help, would have 
been impossible, I suppose 
—interviews with the three 
people Tully suspected. We 
took Hazlitt first. He was 
frightfully nervous—couldn’'t 
keep still at all, but walked 

up and down, smoking cigarettes. 
He was an attractive chap, about 
Averill’s age, I thought—just under 
thirty, that is. 

“Horrible business—makes you 
sick, you know,” he said. “I— 
Mr. Pemberton telephoned— 
wanted me to see you. Dr. Thrale, 
he said—seemed to think you could 
help. Hanged if I see how! Sort 
of a hypnotist—what ?” 

“Not quite,” said Thrale, in a 
curiously gentle manner. 

I was studying Hazlitt’s eyes. 
The chap .was about all in. He 
looked rather desperate. He jerked 
his head back now. 


“Was it because you cared 
for some one else that you 
learned you had ceased to 
love Mr. Averill?” She 


started up. “‘Yes—you— 
how do you know?” 
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But the stairs were lighted, and she went down to the billiard-room. And there 
she saw Averill, sprawled across the table, stone dead, a bullet-hole in his head. 
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“Well—well—no matter,” he said. “This district attorney chap 
—Tully—awful brute! Looked at me as if he jolly well saw me 
being bumped off, you know.” 

“He’s overzealous—and a good deal of a damned fool, don’t 
you think?” said Thrale easily. “Look here, Mr. Hazlitt—I want 
your help. What’s needed to clear up this business is the truth. 
Now—I’m not a hypnotist. But I’ve ways of learning the truth, 
even when people don’t know they know it, or when they are 
trying very hard to conceal it. I can’t use all of them now— 
there isn’t time. I’ve got to substitute guesswork for scientific 
methods—and I’ve got to ask you, rather crudely, some very per- 
sonal questions—that wouldn’t occur to Mr. Tully.” 

“Go as far as you like!” said Hazlitt. 

“Understand that I’m not being offensive. 
in love, once, with Mrs. Averill?” 


Now—you were 


AZLITT flushed. “Everyone knows I was!” he said. 
“Are you still in love with her?” 

“No.” 

“When did you cease to care for her?” 

“T—why—lI don’t know—six months ago, perhaps.” 

“Did you tell her so?” 

“She knew it.” 

“But you didn’t tell her?” 

“Hang it—you don’t tell people things like that!” 

“You're in love with some one else—or have been?” 

Hazlitt hesitated perceptibly. 

“Ve-es.” 

“Your relations with Mr. and Mrs. Averill were rather con- 
strained after their marriage?” 

“T didn’t hang about, naturally.” 

“But you didn’t quarrel with Averill?” 

“Good Lord, no—with Jimmy?” 

“Have you told. Tully everything you know about last night?” 

“T—yes—” 

“That’s not true, of course,” said Thrale dispassionately. “No 
matter, though. I'll want to see you again later.” 

“J—hold on a minute: I told him everything he could under- 
stand—” 

I expected Thrale to press that advantage. 
only smiled. 

“Let it go now,” he said. 

We left Hazlitt, more nervous than ever, and a good deal 
impressed by Thrale, I thought. And we went on to see Miss 
Lawson. In spite of Pemberton’s arrangements, that wasn’t easy. 
We had to run the gantlet of her parents first—a dominating 
mothér, a senile and rather ridiculous old father. I saw Thrale’s 
eyebrows shoot upward when he saw them. 

“My daughter is prostrated, Dr. Thrale—she must have quiet,” 
said Mrs. Lawson. “I’m afraid she cannot see you.” 

Thrale stared at her in perfect silence for a minute. 
shifted. It was the rankest sort of bullying. 

“Unless you wish your daughter to be arrested on a charge of 
murder or complicity in murder, you’d better let me see her,” said 
he finally. 

Mrs. Lawson groaned; the old man sputtered. 

“T will take you to her,” said’ Mrs. Lawson. 

“You must not be present while I speak with her,” said 
Thrale. And he had his way. Mrs. Lawson took us upstairs; 
Winnie Lawson, very pale, started up when we went into her 
room. She looked at her mother first, and her eyes were as full 
of fear as any I have ever seen. Mrs. Lawson wouldn’t look at 
her at all—just introduced Thrale, and went out. Thrale went to 
her and took her hand, feeling her pulse. He smiled then. 

“Steady, Miss Lawson,” he said. “This thing may not be so 
bad as it looks. Mr. Pemberton told you, I think, that I hoped 
to be able to help. If I’m to do that, I must ask and you must 
answer, some very personal questions.” 

She looked up at him and nodded. 

“Very well, then: you were engaged to Mr. Averill. Why was 
that engagement broken?” 

She hesitated; I saw her look furtively at the door. 

“J—I don’t know what to say.” 

“Miss Lawson, did your mother’s feeling—” 

She didn’t let him complete the question. It was as though he 
had touched some hidden spring within her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Yes—yes! Dr. Thrale, it was dreadful! It 
hurt her so—she couldn’t bear the thought—and she was so 
brave—she suffered so uncomplainingly.” 

“But you were afraid of the consequences of your marriage, 
for her?” 


But he didn’t; he 


Her eyes 


“Yes.” 

“You cared for Mr. Averill? Even after the breach?” 

“Oh, yes—more than ever then.” 

“Your mother—she has always made it painful, difficult, {or 
you to have friendships with men?” 

“She knows so much about them, against them—” 

“I wonder if your mother has sometimes been—would you -ay 
unkind? If she has mingled a curious harshness with a \cry 
great tenderness?” : 

“Yes,” she said. “How do you know?” 

Thrale smiled patiently. 

“I have known similar cases,” he said. “Believe me, \! 
Lawson, there is very little that is unique in individual experie: ¢ 
Many parents are unwilling or unable to relinquish their || 
upon their children, to let them live their own lives. The reas: 
—but we wont go into that now. I want to ask you—you c: 
to _ that your love for Mr. Averill was not a lasting one: 

it) Tes.” 

“Before his marriage?” 

She flushed painfully. “No—” 

“You continued to see him, alone, after that?’ 

“Yes—a very few times.” 

“He still cared for you?” 

“He had supposed he did not. It was all so confused—we 
knew we must not think about such things.” 

“Was it because you cared for some one else that you learned 
that you had ceased to love Mr. Averill?” 

She started up. “Yes—you—how do you know?” 

“I don’t know until you tell me, Miss Lawson. I am only guess- 
ing—most unscientifically. I could find out the truth, even thouh 
you tried to conceal it, if I had the one thing Mr. Tully will not 
let us have—time. Does your mother know of this later—attach- 
ment?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“But you had told Mr. Averill?” 

“Yes.” 

; “You told him everything—the name of the man you care 
or?’ 

“No, not that—just that there was some one. 
had changed, too.” 

His voice broke in upon the echo of her answer. 
you tell him?” 

Unconsciously, it seemed, she followed the sudden quickening of 
the face of that running fire of question and answer. 

“Last ni— Oh!” 

She broke off in a pitiful dismay. Confused, terrified, she stared 
at Thrale. 

“Last night. 
Just when—and just where? 

She was sobbing a’ little. 

“It—it was—after dinner—in the billiard-room.” 

“While Hazlitt played the organ?” 

“Yes—he did that so—I could go down.” 

Kons that it would be thought you were still there with him?” 

“xes.: 

“He knew you were going to speak to Mr. Averill?” 

“Why, yes, I told him—of course—Oh!” 

“Don’t be afraid, Miss Lawson. I am not going to betray your 
secret—and Mr. Hazlitt’s.” 


’ 


He was glad—li 


“When di: 


I was sure of it, Miss Lawson. Don’t be. afraid. 
You must tell me everything now.” 


JUMPED. Lord, what a tangle! Hazlitt and Mrs. Averill— 
Averill and Winnie Lawson—and now Hazlitt and Winnie! 
And Averill, poor devil, dead! 

“After you’d talked with Mr. Averill, you went upstairs again?” 

She nodded. 

“And joined Hazlitt at the organ?” 

She stared at him, trembling. 

“He wasn’t there?” 

Her voice was the faintest of whispers; she lacked the strength 
really to utter her: “No.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T just sat and waited—and played the organ, a little.” 

“You weren’t nervous, or afraid?” 

“No. I thought he’d gone for a cigarette, perhaps.” 

“And then?” 

“T heard—something like a shot.” 

“Ves?” 

“I—I waited. I wanted to go down—I was afraid. Then Ted 
came back—and I asked him if he’d heard anything. He said no 
—and asked me what I meant. And then Mrs. Pevensey screamed 
—and we went down—and saw—” (Continued on page 101) 
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The American fondness for summer travel has developed a new 


profession for women—conducting places of summer recreation. 
How would you like, for example, to run a tea-room at Lake Louise? 





Guests at 
the tea- 
house on 

Lake 
Agnes, 
above Lake 
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Alberta. 








rT°O keep a tea-house is no novelty. But to run one 

successfully some fifty miles from a grocer, and 
to conduct another at an altitude of nearly seven 
thousand feet above sea-level is to achieve something. 

This miracle is achieved daily throughout the tourist 
season in the Canadian Rockies by three women, Miss 
Danks, Miss Dodds and Miss Strick. Miss Danks 
and Miss Strick carry on one tea-room at Lake 
Moraine, near Lake Louise, Alberta, and manage in 
addition a camp for mountain-climbers and fishermen. 
Miss Dodds is in charge of the tea-room at Lake 
Agnes, also near Lake Louise. 

Automobiles nearly as large as city sight-seeing cars 
take visitors from the huge hotel at popular Lake 
Louise to each of these smaller but equally beautiful 
lakes. Everyone who has traveled knows how wearying 
it is to enjoy an infinite succession of glorious scenes. 
A cup of tea is most refreshing. Postcards are equally 
necessary to send to friends who couldn’t come and to 
help travelers’ memories when fatigued by too much 
loveliness. 

Between two onslaughts of visitors I asked Miss 
Danks, who was for the moment a little less busy than 
she had been the moment previous and would be in the 
moment to come, how she happened to set up her business 
nine miles from a neighbor. Miss Danks, who has fluffy light 
hair and a quick, decisive manner, replied: 

“Miss Dodds and I came out as tourists. We had no idea of 
staying. We motored over here to Lake Moraine from Lake 
Louise and saw what a jolly lake it is.” 

Lake Moraine is, by the way, one of the loveliest spots in the 
world. The emerald-green lake is fed from pale green glaciers 
high above, caught between mountain peaks. Snow-fields stretch 
long fingers down the sides of the great crumbling brown moun- 
tains, and on their very edges bloom flowers of wonderful size 
and color. It is a “jolly lake.” 
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“We were frightfully thirsty,” continued 
Miss Danks, “but we couldn’t get tea any- 
where. This log cabin that we have, had 
already been put up by the Canadian Pacific 
as a shelter, but there was no caretaker and 
no hot water.” 

“T said to Miss Dodds,” Miss Danks re- 
lated: “‘This is all very well, but I would 
give a dollar for a cup of tea.’ 

“She replied: ‘So would I, gladly!’ Then 

we decided that if we wanted tea, other people 
must also, and the upshot of the matter was 
that the next year we were back running this 
tea-room, and we have had it now eight sum- 
mers. Of course we .can’t remain here in the 
winter because the whole place is buried in 
snow.” 
They have added to the tea, postcard and 
souvenir business, comfortable, 
well-fitted-out tents for the accom- 
modation of men and women who 
come to Lake Moraine for fishing 
or climbing. Visitors from Lake 
Louise come over with their guides 
to spend the night in order to get 
an early start for some of the high 
mountains. One evening I talked 
with an experienced mountaineer 
who was starting up Temple Moun- 
tain at two o'clock the next morn- 
ing. As Lake Moraine is in the 
Valley of Ten Peaks, the tea-house 
camp has many such visitors. 

The Dolly Varden trout allure 
others. These wily fish refuse to 
bite during the day when tourists 
abound, but become less coy 
when the evening shadows grow 
longer. Many a guest who comes 
on a quick-return auto decides to 
remain for fishing. The tea-house 
managers fit him out with hook 
and line and rubber boots. They 
even row him across the outlet if 
he is timid about venturing across 
on the lashed logs that form the 
usual bridge. Nothing daunts those 
ladies. 

At night, when the day’s regular 
work is over, they haul driftwood 
out of the lake and pile it up to 
dry. Later on they saw it up for fuel. They themselves do all 
the heavy work about the place and keep up the camp. The 
tents are large, wood-floored, and warmed with heaters. They are 
furnished with spring beds, chests of drawers, looking-glasses and 
chairs. The managers themselves work like pioneers, but they 
furnish all the comforts of civilization to their guests—with 
glaciers and trout thrown in. 

When theré are no guests in camp, these women are the only 
human beings for miles and miles around. They have some 
very distinguished dogs for companions. Also for company there 
are the two friendly porcupines which come out at night to 
chew everything in sight. 
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What Has Already Happened: 


ATSY had been a handsome half-grown girl who wore boy’s 

clothes and sold newspapers on the streets and brought her 
small earnings home to drunken Ma Slavin, with whom she had 
lived since she was three. Finally, however, Patsy grew big 
enough to worst Ma Slavin when the woman undertook to beat 
her, and ran away. 

That night Patsy slept in an empty limousine in a garage to 
which she obtained entrance—and woke up next morning to find 
herself gliding along a road outside the city. When the car turned 
in at a country house, Patsy attempted to jump out—and broke 
her leg. She was, however, kindly cared for by the two maiden 
ladies, Deborah and Melinda Godfrey, and their nephew Sydney 
Tyler, who lived there; indeed they decided.to adopt her. 

Presently Ma Slavin learned of Patsy’s whereabouts and 
presenting herself at the Godfreys, demanded custody of the girl. 
Fortunately their wealthy cousin David Van Leer was present; 
and that able ex-ambassador controverted her claims. Van Leer 
knew, however, that she would persist in an attempted black- 
mail, and he sent his lawyer to interview Ma Slavin and if 
possible discover the secret of Patsy’s identity. This emissary, 
however, was unsuccessful. 

Patsy grew into an extremely attractive young woman. She 
was seventeen when, shortly before Sydney’s departure for 
France, the Godfrey’s gave a house-party. At a-dance Patsy— 
jealous because of Sydney’s attentions to another girl—slipped 
away for a motor-drive with young Phil Conway. The machine 
broke down; they waited at a road-house while it was repaired, 


and encountered there drunken Ma Slavin—who recognized Patsy 
and reviled her with slurs on her birth. 

This affair hurt the girl deeply; she decided she was unworthy 
of the Godfrey family and early next morning placed a farewell 
note on her bureau and left the house. She was interrupted, 
however, by Van Leer’s strange crippled son Christopher, who 
persuaded her to go back to the Godfreys. More, Christopher 
undertook to ferret out the truth about Patsy’s birth. He 
located Ma Slavin and paid her to tell what she knew—that 
Patsy had been given to her husband Bill by two men whom 
they knew as Rogers and Joline, and who paid the Slavins a 
regular salary for their silence. .The men never gave an address, 
but Mrs. Slavin thought Rogers was connected with the Central 
Trust Company—of which David Van Leer was a director. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IFE seemed to have gone stale for Patsy; and when her 

friend Josie Conway urged her to come to New York for a 
visit, she accepted; so the day after Christmas she went to the 
Conway’s house in Eighty-first Street. Patsy had been there 
for tea on several occasions and so had met Josie’s mother, a 
flamboyant person with a highly colored face and a ready smile, 
who gave the impression of being constantly embattled in. the 
effort to reduce her figure. But she was very jolly, and hos- 
pitable, and Patsy hadn’t the slightest difficulty in getting along 
with her. In fact, she was almost too easy to get along with, 
for she was so anxious to please that she agreed to everything 
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o:.e said, permitted her children every latitude and took existence 
as a sort of joke which might prove to be at anyone’s expense 
but her own. In this she differed from her husband, a tall, gaunt 
man with deeply set eyes and a prominent chin, who took life 
more seriously than any other. 

vatsy discovered that the conduct of the Conway house 
differed in a marked degree from anything to which she had been 
accustomed. And when the cocktails were passed in the drawing- 
room before dinner, she found herself wondering whether or not 
she would be expected to take one. But Mrs. Conway with her 
casual air smiled amiably. 

“Oh, do, Patricia, dear,” she said. ‘They’re very mild. They 
wont hurt you in the least.” 

So Patsy took the glass in her hand. 

“Josie doesn’t like them,” she continued, “but they do help 
to make a dinner go.” 

So Patsy sipped her cocktail, making a wry face, aware of a 
burning sensation within and wondering what her guardians at 
Shirley Lane might think if they saw her. But she felt that it 
wouldn't do to be priggish. She became quite certain as she 
sipped that if such a pleasant person as her hostess thought it 
proper for her to drink cocktails and even gave them to her 
daughter, there could be no possible harm. 

There were two men to meet her, a tall, sallow youth named 
Archie Cheston, who was. Josie’s “particular” of the moment, 
and Mr. Clayton Bingham, an older man, rather florid of com- 
plexion, who seemed in some sort to have attached himself to 
Mrs. Conway herself. And while they waited for Phil, who had 
been delayed, more cocktails were passed. By this time Patsy’s 
thoughts were a trifle confused, and so she shook her head when 
the butler passed the second tray. It was all very pleasant, but 
it seemed that the room had grown unaccount- 
ably warm, and she wondered how long it would 
be before they would go in. It 
was stupid of Phil to keep them 
waiting so long. 

But at last he came down, full 
of apologies, and delighted to see 
Patsy, whom he took in to dinner. 
But in spite of his attentions, the 
walk to the dining-room seemed 
interminable, and when Patsy 









coming quite naked. There was a funny man who sang a sug- 
gestive song, a sinuous leading lady who made suggestive love to 
a handsome and virtuous tenor who really had a lovely voice 
and who seemed in a fair way of being completely demoralized 
by the exotic character of his surroundings. Patsy sat somewhat 
subdued by the sensuous pageant, which bewitched her eyes 
with color while it stirred her vaguely ‘with incertitude. There 
was some pretty dancing and a sentimental song by the virtuous 
tenor to the sinuous leading lady, which Patsy deplored, for the 
song was very beautiful and the lady a tissue of artificialities 
not in the least worthy of his affections. 

“Why are you so quiet?” asked Phil during the entre-acte. 

“Oh, was I?” said Patsy. “I think I must be sorry for those 
poor girls being obliged to earn their living that way.” 

Phil Conway chuckled with silent mirth. 

“Oh, say, Patsy, that’s a good one. Poor girls! Why, that’s 
the swellest bunch of choristers in town—they’re making stage 
history, most of ‘em. That little blonde on the end is Trixie 
Janeway, engaged to Ralph Waterhouse. Millions! The brunette 
next to her is Flossie Dare, born Ellen Riley. You must have 
read about her automobiles and her diamonds—Jack Newhouse, 
son of the copper king. And so on down the line. Poor! ‘Holy 
smoke! There isn’t a squab in that outfit that isn’t the envy of 
every chorister on Broadway.” 

“Oh,” said Patsy quietly, fully aware of his meaning. And 
yet she was still sorry for them, girls with origins perhaps as 
obscure as her own, who chose the primrose path of dalliance to 
win their way to fortune. But there were tragic histories written 
in their pretty faces, in their set smiles. Wouldn't this life, or 
something very much like it, have been her own refuge if she 
hadn't been rescued from Kelly’s Mews? 

After the theater the party went to a cabaret 

where there was more to eat and drink and a 

glimpse at closer range of the same 

sort of contest that Patsy had 
witnessed at the theater. The sight 

of bare flesh was what her com- 

amansttt panions wanted, the motion of 
naked limbs, the reek of perfumery 
and grease-paint, the songs, mawk- 
ishly sentimental or pertly signi- 
ficant. Patsy listened and watched, 
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spoke, the syllables of words a her eyes sparkling, her heart 
ran together in a curious way. i 99 \ \ leaping strangely, as though in 
But Phil didn’t seem to notice, ff \ “4 response to some forgotten ten- 
and at last they were seated at f \, dency, long before Shirley Lane, 
table, where oysters and a i | ; aro % some primitive insti f - 
warm soup immediately gave ff | is the title of another of these intensely *\ eae 2 peony alc 
the syllables of words their i i human stories of modern life, i And then, at the savage out- 
proper sequence. Phil was nice | \ i burst of the jazz, the people at 

( | H bv \ her own table leaped to their 
taking up their acquaintance at; | 3 feet as though lashed into 


the precise point where they } 
had left it, paying her some } 
very pretty compliments on her { | 
appearance and showing un- § | 
mistakable pleasure at being \ 
next to her. The amiable 
chatter, excellent food, the % 
flattery of ker. dinner com- \ 
panions, all contributed to \ 
Patsy’s sense of well-being, and 
for the first time since the eventful 
evening that she had last spent 
with Phil, she had a sense of being 
liberated again from the thrall- 
dom of self-consciousness. 

Wine was poured into her 
glasses, but she only sipped at 
them from time to time, aware 
nevertheless that she was now 
speaking with remarkable lucidity 
of the things that interested her, 
to the end that Mr. Lloyd Conway, her host, who sat at her left, 
relaxed his solemn visage in a smile and paid her marked 
attention, seeing that her glasses were replenished, and using the 
privilege of his years in paying her fatherly admiration. 

After dinner they went to a musical show, which was more 
than a revelation to Patsy. For instead of music she discovered 
‘hat the entertainment was really a contest among a number of 
pretty girls as to who could wear the least clothes without be- 
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Alice Garland Steele, 
that have won such wide popular 
approval for their author. It will | § 
be published in the next—the 

July — issue of the magazine. 








sudden madness, and seizing one 
another in their arms, without 
a .word whirled out upon the 
dancing floor like dervishes in 
the sudden spell of religious 
} mania. Patsy rose with the 
j others, and even before she was 
; aware of it, was off among the 
seething crowd in Phil Conway’s 
arms. Patsy couldn’t deny the 
feeling of unrestraint which now 
swept over her, a part of the psy- 
chology of the crowd that jostled 
her, a part of the magnetism of 
the jazz leader, a young Hungarian 
violinist who capered to and fro, 
to the inspiration of the trap- 
drummer, who was quite the 
maddest of them all. It was the 
music of the African jungle from 
which it had come, both refined 
and brutalized, refined only as to method, but brutalized the more 
by the application of intelligence. Patsy was now in no mood to 
analyze her emotions. All that she knew was that this orgy was 
acceptable to her hostess and chaperon, who seemed indeed as 
frantic as any of them. 
Phil danced well and commented with sagacity upon the people 
about them. He seemed to know who they all were, their life- 
histories, their marriages and divorces, and the personal character- 
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istics which had made the one necessary and the other inevitable. 
He spoke with the utmost freedom, as though salacious gossip of 
this sort was what was expected of him; and Patsy listened 
eagerly, once again Patsy Slavin, the newsboy, to whose omnisci- 
ence sin was but a commonplace. She wondered a little at 
this, but wondered more at the influences that had made her 
forget how much she had known. She was not like a girl who was 
learning these things for the first time, but a child of the streets, 
filled with all the wisdom of the ages. 

“Say, Patsy,” said Phil when they stopped near a window for 
a breathing space. “You're more of a wonder every time I see 
you. All this passes over Josie like water off a duck’s back. 
It’s just dancing to her. But it seems to cut in deeper with you. 
You feel things; you know things—as if you were a hundred, 
instead of eighteen. How did you get that way?” 

“I was just born wise, I guess,” said Patsy with a laugh. 

“You know I’m crazy about you—alwavs was, in fact, from 
the first. But I didn’t know how much until tonight.” 

“Come. Let’s dance again,” she evaded. 

And so they whirled again, Patsy’s toes obedient to the voodoo- 
doctor at the drums, her muscles tingling to the exorcism of the 
fiddier. But Phil was not content to let her spirit escape him. 

That wasn’t his way. He wanted it as he had her body— 
close to him. 

“I say, Patsy,” he muttered, “I wish you'd tell me more about 
yourself. I’m awfully curious—you're not like other girls.” 

“No, I'm not. I'm sorry.” 

“You needn't be, I wouldn't have vou different for anything 
in the world.” 

“Wouldn't you?” And then: 
tight, Phil. I've got to breathe.” 

And as he relaxed his hold of her: “I can’t make you out. 
You're part child, part woman; part innocent, part wise—and I 
never know which is which.” 

“What do you care? You know too much, anyway,” she 
said. 

“Oh, do I?” 

“Yes. But stop talking. 


“But you needn't hold me so 


It tangles my feet up.” 


E laughed. “I see. 
fiend, Patsy.” 

“Yes, I am,” she panted. “It makes me forget. It’s joy 
run to madness. I’ve never been so happy in my life—never.” 

“Have / anything to do with that?” he murmured. 

“No—yes. I don't know. Don’t ask me.” 

“Tell me,” he insisted. 

“T can’t. I’m not responsible. 
now, Phil.” 

“You're not a kid any more. You're just a little devil.” 

“Am I? I think I am, but most of him is in my toes.” 

“But he isn’t in mine,” he gasped. “Don’t you ever get tired?” 

“No. I could do this until I dropped. I want to live, Phil— 
all through me, like this—always.” 

“You said something like that once before. 
mean it.” 

“Yes, I did. 
wonderful.” 

He laughed. “This? This is nothing. 

“Bores you? How could it?” 

“It’s slow as molasses. You stick to me, and I'll show you 
the real thing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

They were resting again in a quiet corner in a brief intermission. 

“Is there any place gayer than this? Where, Phil?” 

“Would you like to go?” 

“Would I?” she gasped. And then: 
if Mrs. Conway didn’t go.” 

“Oh, Mother! She’s always satisfied when she’s reduced a 
si pounds. She’s about all in now. But she wont mind in the 
east.” 

And with the air he had of taking everything for granted, he 
took Patsy’s arm and led her to their table, where Mrs. Conway, 
moist of face and panting heavily, was sipping champagne with 
Clayton Bingham. 

“Mother,” said Phil lightly, “Patsy and I are going on to the 
Purple Cat.” 

Mrs. Conway merely smiled her casual smile. 

“All right, Phil, but don’t be too late.” Then she turned and 
resumed her conversation with her companion. 

Phil got their wraps, and they went downstairs, where they 
found a taxi, into which Patsy was hurried. 


You're a jazz fiend as well as a speed 


I think I'm a little nutty, just 


But you didn’t 
I mean it now. I want to live—like this—it’s 


It bores me stiff.” 


“But of course I couldn't 


CHAPTER XV 
WALPURGISNACHT 


N the taxi Patsy was a prey to mingled feelings of di bt, 

wonder and excitement. The element of expectation, of w’ ch 
Christopher had spoken, was not lacking now, and she felt © or- 
self in the full sweep of the vital force which her mentor |:ad 
called by strange scientific names, Her doubts as to the j\o- 
priety of the venture were soon dissipated by the tumult of 
her new impressions, the flashing of the vari-colored lights, he 
restlessness of the soul of the great city, which never sley 

Beside her Phil was calmly smoking a cigarette. “Yo. re 
like a two-year old at the Post,” he said, “trembling to be «)’ 

“T am,” she muttered tensely, “I want to go—to keep on goiig 
I want to see everything. I’ve been starved.” 

“I wonder how far you'll go,” he muttered, as though hali :o 
himself. She didn’t hear him, but felt his arm around her .s 
his voice came close to her ear. 

“You've got me going, Patsy. 
me. Wont you?” 

But she eluded him firmly and slid away from his 

“S-say,” she stammered, the phrase slipping naturally 
from her unguarded tongue, “quit your kiddin’, Phil.” 

He stared at her a moment. “I’m not kidding,” he 
mean it. It’s the real thing. I’m crazy about you.” 

But she only laughed. “That’s not what I want, Phil—not 
that.” 

“What is it that you do want, then?” 

She laughed, holding him at arm’s-length. 

“Not that. Just happiness—joy—all there is to be got.” 

“Don't vou want to make me happy too?” 

“Not if you have to be sloppy over it,” she said. 

“You little devil!” he gasped with a laugh. “I'll make you 
love me.” 

“All right. But don’t be in too much of a hurry about it.” 

She had her definiteness, and he found that undeniable. But 
he knew the game, and he thought he knew Patsy. She had her 
traditions, and she wasn’t the cheap sort. She wasn’t going t 
be too easy. But her resistance only put him on his mettle. 

So he changed his tactics. “Well, you can believe it or not 
he said quietly, “but I want you to understand that you've go’ 
a friend—a real friend. We've got to have a lot of good times 
together, you and I.” 

“Yes—we've got to.” 

“And I want you to tell me all about yourself—everything. ’ 

“There's nothing to tell.” 

“Oh, yes, there is. The mystery back of you—the reason 
why that woman upset you so that night by what she said.” 

The girl straightened suddenly, her eyes closing. 

“No,” she muttered, “I wont tell you that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Not to you nor to anybody.” She sank back in her corner 
glowering at him from the shadows, her eyes somber. 

“What did you want to talk about that for?” she asked him 
angrily. “What did you want to spoil my evening for?” 

“Why, Patsy!” he exclaimed. “I thought I might be a good 
enough friend for you to want to tell me.” 

“Well. you're not,” she gasped and turned her head away 
from him toward the cab window. 

“Oh, sav! I’m sorry. I didn’t know it was anything you 
didn’t—” 

“Well, it is,’ she broke in shortly. 


Sure you have. Say you 
arm. 


someh: w 


said, I 


“Don’t speak of it again.” 


HE current between them was broken, how or why Phil 
Conway couldn't know. During the rest of the ride sh« 
sat staring listlessly out of the window, her chin in her hand, 
silent, abstracted, almost morose. They reached the Purple Cat 
after passing into another district of the town. Phil jumped out, 
and Patsy followed him, gazing into a brilliantly lighted doorway 
toward a flight of stairs up which people in evening dress were 
hurrying. The street was filled with taxies and private cars 
which were in evidence as to the popularity of the resort. Phil 
took the girl’s arm, and she went with him mechanically, for 
the flavor had gone from the evening. But as they reached 
the top of the stairway, a blast came from the negro orchestra. 
sounds wild and primitive, full of discords and the rasp of brass 
doing unusual things, but syncopated so madly that her toes 
began tingling again. Phil seemed to know the captain of the 
waiters, who led the way to a table for two, marked reserved. 
They did not dance at once, but sat down, and in a moment tall 
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“Oh,” she gasped, still staring at him as though in his face she saw 
only the ugly features of Bogrov the dancer. ~ How I hate you!” 
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glasses were brought containing something cool and inviting, 
decorated with mint and orange peel. 

“Drink, Patsy—you’ll need it.” 

She glanced at him just once, then sipped the concoction 
through a straw. It seemed to be just what she wanted, satisfy- 
ing the thirst and bringing again to her lips the smile of super- 
ficial gayety which they had lost. In a moment she was laughing 
at some sally of Phil’s, and when the brasses called again, she 
sprang to her feet and went whirling with her companion upon 
the floor. 

“Ha! I thought vou’d come around,” he chuckled. 
lost you for a while.” 

“What does it matter? 
whispered. “You made me think, Phil. 
tonight—just to dance—to dance.” 

“Tell me you love me.” 

“No—never.” 

“You do.” 

“No.” 

But she smiled at him again, and danced more madly 
than ever. She could see now the difference between this 
cabaret and the other. The laughter was louder, the dancing 
less conventional; and between the numbers of the orchestra, 
a man and a girl got up from one of the tables and sang 
and danced. 

“Tt’s their turn in vaudeville,” 
“They're the Gay Goldens.” 

Patsy watched, her eyes distended, for thé girl aban- 
doned herself completely to the dance which followed, 
quite oblivious of the restrictions of her street dress. 

The informal act was greeted with rounds of applause. 

“Say,” said Phil, his metropolitan boredom yielding 
to the spirit of the thing, “she’s some dancer!” 

“Yes,” gasped Patsy breathlessly, “some dancer.” 

“They all come here now,” Phil explained. “A place 
like this lasts a year or so, and then they drift on some- 
where else.” 

The negro leader of the orchestra, grinning hide- 
ously, now sang a song about a chicken and a 
shoat; then seizing a white woman at a table near 
by, he made her do a cake walk with him the 
length of the floor and back. But the visitor only 
laughed and rather enjoyed her brief notoriety. 

Later when the memories of this Walpurgisnacht 
were mere strummings in her brain, Patsy won- 
dered why it was that she felt no repugnance at 
these first experiences at the Purple Cat, for as the 
night progressed, the place became more and more dis- 
orderly. A fight was started in one corner, and she 
remembered standing on a chair, her arm around Phil’s 
shoulder, watching eagerly, until the captain of waiters 
and another man who, she learned, was a detective, 
hurried one of the combatants away. She had forgotten that 
she was Patricia Godfrey now, and even that she was Patsy 
Slavin. She was youth, kindling to the fire of life. She was 
instinct groping for a motive. 

What followed was like an evil dream of a forbidden sin. 

She watched it, aware of its significance, but spellbound by 
fascination. She felt giddy—drugged with excitement. For 
from among the tables a man and a woman rose, and their 
appearance was the signal for mad shouts of approval. The 
man’s body was built in a heroic mold, heavy and powerful, 
and the large features of his face, of the matador type, were 
heavy and brutal. He threw aside his coat, revealing the 
bulk of his arms and shoulders. He spoke to the leader 
of the orchestra and then took his place at one corner of 
the dancing floor, waiting. The woman was slender—not as 
though from malnutrition, but rather like some strong creature 
of the forest, lean with the chase. Her face, arms and shoulders 
were enameled a dead white, and her dark eyes burned like 
coals. She removed her hat and faced the man opposite her. 

Phil was whispering in Patsy’s ear, explaining that these people 
were Goritza and Bogrov, the Russian dancers, when the music 
began. The man and woman stood tense. It was savage music, 
the drums muffled, imitating the African gourds, and Patsy 
seemed to see, instead of the white shirt-fronts and gleaming 
shoulders about her, black, naked bodies gleaming with sweat, 
with the jungle near. The woman crouched, her black gaze 
fastened on the man, and moved forward in step to the drums, 
like a jaguar, sinuous and creeping. The man stood motionless 
with folded arms waiting; then as the woman neared him, with 


“But I 


What does anything matter?” she 
I don’t want to think 


Phil explained. 


motions perfectly synchronized to hers he sprang for her 
eluded him, darting under his arm as he turned, and twis 
swiftly, kept behind him, while the man, in pantomime, shu 
bewilderment. He found her again, and the same evolution 
repeated. She slunk away from him, but he caught her bru 
to him. She beat on his breast, struggling, but he mastere:! 
with a savage kiss while she lay in his arms, exhauste:! 
motionless. And then as though the magic of the musi 
awakened them, they danced, slowly at first, their bodies 
then faster and faster. She broke away. He caught her 
the impetus of her flight sent her flying into the air, bu 
caught her again and they crashed together, mouth to mou! 
fought again, and kissed savagely. 


They showed her the tele- 
gram from the Red Cross: 
“Sydney Tyler, Section Sani- 


taire Americaine No. 2, 


wounded shrapnel. Re- 
moved to hospital. Will 
advise.” 


It was horrible. Patsy felt faint. She understood vaguely 
what it meant—the brutalizing of all things beautiful in human 
passion. She tore her gaze away from the dancing beasts to the 
ring of faces watching—stupid with drink or avid with unhealthy 
excitement, the men’s faces flushed and sensual, the women’s dark- 
eved and tense, their patches of rouge standing out against the 
pallor of their weariness. If this was what she had come to see, 
she knew that she had seen enough. They had topped the cup ot 
her joy with poison. 

“Come, Phil,” she whispered faintly. “I want to go.” 

He glanced at her, questioning, but she insisted. 

“T’ve had enough of this. Do you hear?” 

He shrugged. “Oh, all right,” he said, and shouldered a way 
througk the crowd, which was now applauding madly, stil! 
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hungry for more. Men leered at Patsy, old men with senile 


smiles, fat, dark men with blue jowls; and one young fellow - 


caught at Patsy’s arm, but Phil shoved him with an elbow and he 
fell back in a chair cursing. 
On the pavement below, Phil helped Patsy into her wrap. She 
was shaking as though with the cold, her teeth chattering. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked as they waited for the taxi 
to draw up to the curb. 


“N-nothing,” she said. “I—I want to go 
home.” 

“Pretty rough stuff, that,” he laughed. 
“Great, though, wasn’t it?” 

“It was horrible,” she gasped. 

“Horrible! H-m! You've had enough for 
tonight?” 

“Take me home, please, Phil.” 

He laughed as he helped her into the cab. And then when 
they started, as she shrank away from him, “Why, what have / 
done?” 

“Nothing. But I oughtn’t to have come.” 

“But you said you wanted ta see—” 

“Yes,” she broke in, “but you ought to have known I wouldn’t 
want to see that.” . 

“Why not? That’s the ‘kiss ballet’ from ‘The Jungle.’ Every- 
body’s nuts about it.” 

‘Well, J’m not.” 

Oh, say, Patsy, it’s just a dance.” 
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But she turned her head away from him and wouldn’t reply. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” he murmured apologetically. ‘People in 
New York don’t mind that sort of thing.” 

“No. They want it.” 

Some instinct warned him not to touch her just then, and as 
she made no reply, he sat silent, watching her dim profile. Then 
suddenly, with one of her bewildering transitions, she turned 
toward him quickly and put her hand over his. 

“Oh, forgive me, Phil, for 

being horrid! I didn’t mean it. 
It wasn’t your fault. I made 
you take me. But something 
happened to me—I hated those 
people, loathed them for trying 
to kill something in me that 
wanted to ‘be beautiful.” 

He didn’t understand 
what she meant, but he 
felt the tenseness in her 
tone. His fingers closed 
softly over hers. 

“Say! Is that the 
way you feel about it?” 

“T’ll never forget it,” 
she said with a shudder. 
“That woman! She 
looked like—the ghost 
of a dead sin.” 

He laughed softly. 
“I'm afraid she’s a 
pretty live one. That’s 
Goritza the | Russian. 
She’s rather notorious, 
and so is Bogrov.” 

“Don’t tell me about 
her. I’ve heard enough.” 

By this time he had 
moved close to her again. 

“I’m _ terribly sorry, 
Patsy. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“Of course. I guess 
—I guess I must be 
tired.” 

“Poor kid!” he mut- 
tered, his lips very close 
to her ear. “It was too 

much for the first night.” 

“What time is it?” 

“What does time matter?” 

“I’m afraid your mother—” 

He laughed. “Good Lord. You 
needn’t bother about her. She 
doesn’t care.” 

His arm was around her waist 
now, but since it had been there 
most of the evening in the dances, 

it had no especial significance. 

“Say, Patsy,” he went on, encouraged by 
her lassitude.. “I’m glad you aren’t easy, like 
most girls. You have to think a fellow’s just 
about right before you'll let him kiss you.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you?” she asked, arousing 
and moving a little away from him. 

“That’s what I like about you. Aren’t you 
going to try to love me just a little?” He 
dropped his head a little closer to hers. 

“Maybe—when I’m sure you're just about 
right.” 

“Well, don’t you think you might—” 

“What?” 

“Kiss me, Patsy—” 

“I thought you didn’t like girls that were easy.” 

“You aren’t easy.” 

“You bet I’m not. Say, Phil—you’re pushing me.” 

“Kiss me, Patsy. We'll be home in a moment.” 

“It’s about time we were.” 

“Don’t be stingy. It will just mean that you like me a little.” 

“H-m! Can’t I like you a little without that?” 

“Yes, but not the way I mean.” 


“Well, what way do you mean?” (Continued on page 92) 
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Mrs. Deena M. Burke. 


NEW profession is open to intelligent, adaptable women. 

Managers of great department-stores and of the smart 
dispensaries of magnificent clothes on Fifth Avenue are seeking 
superior saleswomen. 

The new art of superior saleswomanship is well rewarded—well 
but not too liberally rewarded, as an examination of the facts 
will prove. 

“The art has expanded.” I was talking with one of the superior 
saleswomen. “It was but a short while ago when saleswomen 
earned from eighteen to twenty-five dollars a week. Your income 
is ten thousand dollars a year.” 

“Aren’t we worth it?” she swiftly countered. “I sold twe 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of gowns, hats and furs for my 
firm last year. A traveling salesman who sells as much goods in 
a year often receives twenty-five thousand dollars.’’ 

There are a half-dozen saleswomen in New York who earn 
two hundred dollars a week or ten thousand dollars a year. I 
know that number. There may be a few more, though these, 
the stars of the business stage, themselves doubt it. 

Of these Deena M. Burke is an illuminating example. Twelve 
years ago she began her business career as a saleswoman at one 
of the smartest Fifth Avenue shops. 

“What salary do you expect?” asked the head of the firm. 
“Whatever you can give me,” she answered. “I need the money.” 

She spoke with more truth than even her low-toned emphasis 
conveyed. Mrs. Burke was a widow. The wage she received 
must maintain her four-year-old daughter and herself. 

A young woman who had been her bridesmaid would soon be 
married. She would resign her post at the shop two weeks before 
her marriage. To her former bridesmaid Mrs. Burke had gone, 
saying: “Please recommend me for the place.” Accordingly the 
young woman’s resignation carried, so to speak, a coupon. She 
said: “I am leaving you, but I can supply a satisfactory substi- 
tute. She is good-looking and has breeding. She wears clothes 
well and has the clothes sense. She had a little selling ex- 
perience before she was married. She loved hats and sold them 
for a season or two. She isn’t an absolute beginner. She will 
make as good a saleswoman as I am, maybe better.” 

Mrs. Burke and her future employer agreed upon the usual 
terms for service rendered. “I will pay you twenty dollars a 
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In Big Lowns 


The Super-Saleswoman 


By ADA 
PATTERSON 


week. If you make good, I will raise you five dollars next year.” 

With this she was perforce content. The second year of her 
service in the gown-and-hat shop her salary was twenty-five 
dollars a week. The third year it became thirty. The fourth 
year the manager enlarged it by step-like process to thirty-five, 
At the end ot the fourth year he said: “Mrs. Burke, you have 
done well. I congratulate you. You will receive the customary 
raise.” 

“Pardon me.” 
isn't enough.” 

“Tt is what we have always done.” 

“But I sold nearly twice as much for you this year as last.” 

“All right. I'll make it ten a week.” Thereafter Mrs. Burke's 
weekly pay envelope contained forty-five dollars. She was emerg- 
ing from the class of merely good saleswomen. There were evi- 
dences that she was rising into the new rank of superior sales- 
womanship. 

Came the time of evil fortunes to the house. The death of a 
head of the firm occasioned its reorganization. Other firms knew 
this and came seeking its best people. One sought Mrs. Burke's 
services. Times were changing; conditions were changing. Mrs 
Eurke’s potentialities had been developed. When the bidder for 
her services asked, “What salary do you expect,” she answered, 
“Sixty-five dollars a week.” She received it, because the bidder 
for her services knew they were worth it. 

She has remained with the second house. Steadily her revenue 
for services rendered increased. Last year her income was ten 
thousand dollars. 


Mrs. Burke spoke with quiet positiveness. * That 


\ yHY is Deena M. Burke in the class of women who earn 


ten thousand a year? Obviously. by the double right of 
equipment and achievement. It is desirable that women who 
sell clothes should themselves be well dressed—even as a pro- 
fessor of deportment should himself be of good bearing. Mrs. 
Burke is an unusually handsome woman. But this, even were 
she to admit it, she would regard as beside the mark. She 
ranks it as negligible. Homely women, she maintains, may 
sell frocks to beautiful purchasers. But the ability to “wear 
sowns well” is indispensable. 

“If your vocation is to sell gowns, you must look well in your 
own gowns. ‘You must wear your clothes well’ is the law of the 
shops.” That law Mrs. Burke scrupulously obeys. Her gowns 
are well chosen by inspiration. They seem to have been de- 
signed and built and delivered for her alone of all the women 
in the world. They are dark and of richest material. They fit her 
superbly and have a minimum of trimming. But she looks, as 
she comes down the marble stairs to greet a customer, as Juno 
would, should she return to life and cherish a fancy for the best 
modern dressing. She presents a continuous example of “dressing 
your type.” 

Beside appearance, Mrs. Burke is equipped with address. “One 
must know how to speak to people,” she grants. Coming forward 
to greet a new customer, she walks swiftly, inclines her head 
slightly and smiles—enough. For a regular patron the smile is 
more personal, but she leaves any effusiveness in the greeting to 
the customer. Her manner is a blend of equal parts of dignity 
and amiability. 

She is a confidence-inspirer. The fact that she wears such 
gowns as emphasize the fine lines of her figure, that she is dressed 
up to the moment’s mode, yet unobtrusively, in itself inspires 
faith in her ability. But her own quiet manner of confidence 
deepens it. She says: . “I think I can (Continued on page ic), 
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She Succeeds 








Mrs. Woodruff and some of her employees at work in the nut kitchen. 


Making Good in a Small Town 


By HELEN HAMBIDGE 


l PSTAIRS, downstairs, in my lady’s garage! That was the 
literal road to success for Mrs. Viola V. Woodruff, of 
Flushing, New York, the little Long Island town settled by the 
Quakers in 1640 and now famous as the home of Ellis Parker 
Butler, Dan Beard and a score of other celebrities. 

It is said that everybody in this small suburb near New York 
City gives to it of his best—is a “booster,” so to speak. Mrs. 
Woodruff did her share of this constructive “boosting” by making 
Flushing the home of the famous V. V. salted nuts, of which 
enough could not be furnished the Government for the soldier 
boys in camp here and abroad in war-time. 

Mrs. Woodruff prepares her product right on her household 
premises, situated on one of the wide, elm-shaded residential 
streets. They were first made in her large sunny kitchen; then, 
as public appetite for them grew, in the light south-windowed 
cellar; and still later in the big garage—a garage which had been 
manufactured out of an old-fashioned stable. In this garage they 
S still being made, and will be for a long time, Mrs. Woodruff 
opes. 

It may sound like a small undertaking—this salted-nut enter- 
prise of a Flushing housewife—because I cannot write of some 
great woman-inspired factory around which a model town has 
grown up; but it seems to one who has seen this healthy business 
grow in seven years from twelve little seedling packages to a plant 
now producing as much as two thousand pounds of salted nuts 
a day—and grown, too, without any spectacular features con- 
nected with it—something with a real story in it. 

To send forth a ton of prepared nuts a day from premises no 
larger than these, and have these premises lodge in comfort 
and health a large force of workers is achievement. It will have 
a message that all such achievement has, especially for women 
who want to succeed in some work and still cling to the home 
and the old neighborhood. 

It is a comparatively simple matter nowadays for a woman 
upon whom is thrust the necessity of being the breadwinner to 
“make good” in a big city with its thousand and one avenues 


of enterprise—that is, always presupposing that the woman be 
trained, or is willing’ to be trained, in some special branch of 
industry. 

But to make good in a big way in a small town where everybody 
calls you by your first name isn’t easy, especially for a woman. 
She can usually sell her products through the Ladies’ Exchange, 
it is true, but nobody ever got rich doing that. 

Almost invariably the small town woman who succeeds— 
and the world is full of them—has to go to the next town, 
anyway, to achieve her success. But Mrs. Woodruff had her 
home and her interests in Flushing; here she determined to stay; 
and here she is, with the V. V. nuts going big. 

In 1913 she sent twelve ten-cent bags of salted nuts to a drug- 
store on Main Street, and refrained from asking her friends 
to go in and buy them up and so create a demand for them. 
They were just put on the candy counter to take their chances 
with other things. In a few days the proprietor of the store 
telephoned to Mrs. Woodruff for more nuts, and from that time 
on for a year or so, she turned out one hundred pounds, and 
sometimes more, a week, working almost unaided in the kitchen 
of her home. 

But the business began to grow into a really big thing, and soon 
became so large that it was taken down into the cellar and then 
out into the garage. 

“People keep telling me,” said Mrs. Woodruff, “that I ought 
to build a factory; and perhaps’”—reluctantly spoken—“I may 
have that forced upon me some day; but. I’ve always had the feel- 
ing that I wanted to make and keep my business a strictly home 
sort of one. You know what the phrase ‘it tastes like the kind 
Mother used to make’ stands for. So perhaps the reason that the 
V. V. nuts are so popular is because they are actually home cooked, 
prepared after formulas that are ancient documents in our 
family.” 

Perhaps! 

Many delectable things come out of factories, but it is doubtful 
if anybody was ever really fooled by the “just as good as Mother 
used to make” slogan as applied to them. There is a difference, 
and home-hungry doughboys soon found it out, though they were 
by no means the first to discover that Mrs. Woodruff products had 
the well-remembered tang. The soldier boys demanded and got 
them. And today, with the soldier boys at home, Mrs. Woodruff 
is just as busy as ever for none of them have forgotten her, nor 
the delicious nuts. 
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Come With Me to 


Another America 


Something about Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson 
and her original discoveries among 
America’s first apartment-houses. 


‘By WILLIAM 
A. McGARRY 


MERICA’S foremost woman 

explorer, Mrs. Lucy Lang- 
don Williams Wilson, is principal 
of the Southern High School for 
Girls, of Fhiladelphia, and is also 
distinguished as the founder of 
domestic science as a_ regular 
course of study in virtually all 
educational institutions for wom- 
en. A many-sided and ~-remark- 
ably interesting career! 

In the last dozen years Amer- 
ican women have shown the 
world that the hazardous and toil- 
some business of scientific ex- 
ploration need not be outside the 
realm of their sex, no matter 
what hardships it may entail. But 
few of the most intrepid women 
explorers have lived alone with 
only Indian workers, many miles 
from the habitation of a white 
man, for two or three months at 
a time. And it is probable that 
no other woman in the world 
besides Mrs. Wilson holds the dis- 
tinction of exploring, down to the 
last room, an entire prehistoric 
city once populated with two 
thousand people. costume. 


Entrance to cliff-dwellings at Otowi, New Mexico. 


Mrs. Wilson in her exploring 


Mrs. Wilson is now engaged, during her leisure time, in 
writing a report for the Government on the archeological 
and ethnological material obtained by her in three summers 
spent in the ruins of Otowi, twenty-six miles northwest from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. In that time she directed the clear- 
ing away of the débris of five centuries from nearly a thou- 
sand rooms. Of these, seven hundred and fifty were in three 
huge communal dwellings, two and perhaps three stories in 
height originally, the existence of which shows that the 
strictly American apartment-house really had its beginning 
among the first inhabitants of the country. Other rooms 
were in twenty-six small farmhouses scattered around the 
great mesa top on which the city was built. All of these 
smaller houses are the work of the earlier Indians. Con- 


Tewa Indian removing pottery buried for centuries. 


struction, architecture and plan are of a more primi- 
tive type. It is evident that when the more complex 
“modern” communal dwellings were developed, the 
people abandoned their farmhouses and started to 
flock to the city, just as they are doing today. This, 
however, was long before Coronado and his Spanish 
conquerors invaded the country. 

Mrs. Wilson, as an educator, has been interested 
all her life in scientific exploration into the forgotten 
civilizations of the past. If a woman with such varied 
interests may be said to have a hobby, hers is the 
effect of climate on races. The pursuit of this study 
led her more than a dozen years ago into a tour 
of the ruins of Peru and Guatamala. She has visited 
also most of the famous ancient ruins of other coun- 
tries, notably those of Greece, Japan, Korea and 
Egypt. In the latter country particularly she was 
fortunate enough to find some of the great American 
and European expeditions at work in the ruins, and 
here she learned the methods of scientific exploration. 

Equipped with this knowledge, Mrs. Wilson ap- 
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lied to the Department of the Interior for a permit to explore 
the ancient pueblos of New Mexico. An entire summer was spent 
in selecting the site, and Otowi was chosen finally, because it 
had been virtually untouched. Otowi is in the Pajarito Park 
section. Fifteen or twenty years ago Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, now 
director of the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, working with 
two Indians, excavated the burial mound of the town and dis- 
covered enough to convince him that the place contained a veri- 
table treasure-house of prehistoric American Indian pottery. This 
was the only scientific work done 
on the site prior to the advent 
of Mrs. Wilson, although treasure- 
hunters had dug into the ruins 
here and there, perhaps in the 
mistaken belief that the buildings 
were those of the Spanish in- 
vaders. 

It has been indicated that Mrs. 
Wilson was the founder of do- 
mestic science. She was the first 
woman educator in this country 
to advocate courses in home eco- 
nomics, and twenty years ago, 
when the science was relatively 
in its infancy, she wrote a volume 
that is still used as a textbook in 
many schools. For these reasons 
and because virtually all her lei- 
sure time has been spent in travel 
in out of the way places, she was 
never at a loss over housekeeping 
arrangements. 

“My tent contained a cot,” she 
says, “a portable wash-stand, a 
portable table and a_ portable 
chair. A hold-all and suit hangers 
were suspended from the ceiling- 
poles, quite out of the way. On 
my door-pole were suspended a 
pincushion, a tiny mirror, my 
canteen and an electric lantern. 
In addition, we had a dining-room tent made of a tent-fly. In 
this it was always cool and comfortable. 

“Back of my tent were those belonging to the Indians, supple- 
mented by brush which they collected. Everywhere were stone 
pines, pinons and cedars. At night, with camp-fires burning in 
front of each tent, the 
little village was very 
lovely. The scenery in 
this region is gorgeous 
both as to coloring and 
form, skyward and 
earthward, and the cli- 
mate is perfect—even if 
it does register very 
often 124 degrees in the 
sun, for at the same 
time, in the shade, it is 
only seventy-five or 
eighty, with a breeze and 
a vigor in the air, 

“As for meals, when 
I was alone I ate any 
cold thing, such as a 
cereal with canned 
peaches, or baked beans 
or spaghetti. Our feasts 
occurred when my as- 
sistant went to the post 
office and on his return 
shot what he could. 

“There is no game at 
all except doves: in the 
immediate neighborhood, 
a contrast indeed to 
former times, to judge 
Irom our excavations. We have taken out more than fifty 
examples of what the prehistoric Otowians lived upon. These 
included not only corn and beans, but turkeys, deer, the bison, 
rodents of various sizes. At times our water supply was all that 
could be desired. It was not five minutes walk from the camp, 





At work on the excavation at Otowi. 






and was cold and abundant. It came from a spring at the 
foot of one of the cliffs. Apparently it was possible to dig a half 
dozen other springs in the same neighborhood. 

“Two or three times a week, Otowi cafion will be. full of 
water from a cloudburst much farther up the cafion. It is a 


gorgeous sight and‘sound to see the foaming stream and to hear its 
roar, but that is all. It 1s liquid mud, impossible to use for any 
purpose. 
where the water sinks, 


Otowi means, in Tewa Indian language, “The place 
’ referring perhaps to a cafion stream in 





Excavated room, showing storage jar, wind-shield and stove in position. 


ancient times more constant in quantity and better in quality, 
or perhaps to the springs that supplied us. On the mesa top 
we found three good sized reservoirs. To be sure, one of them 
obtained its water via an immense burial-mound, and this may 
help to explain the complete extinction of the early inhabitants.” 

This mesa top or 
table-land rises thirteen 
hundred feet above 
the camp, and it was 
here that the large com- 
munity houses were 
located. In the cliffs 
rising sheer above the 
river-bed Mrs. Wilson 
discovered many three- 
story cave houses and 
dozens of smaller 
groups, and on a lower 
ridge to the _ south, 
eleven pueblos, two of 
them unusually large. 
Three smaller ones were 
found on another ridge 
still farther south. In 
the first summer. of the 
expedition the. spring 
described by Mrs. Wil- 
son had not been dis- 
covered, and the water 
problem was a serious 
one. It was necessary 
to keep one man with 
a pair of burros con- 
stantly at work carrying 
water from a point near 
the railroad twelve miles away. The trail led over sandy foothills 
and through stream-beds long since gone dry. It was blocked 


here and there by boulders that only the sure-footed burro could 
cross, and it required from four to six hours each way to negotiate 
thé distance. During each year of the expedition Mrs. Wilson’s 

















husband, Dr. William Powell Wilson, Director of the Philadelphia 
Commerciak Museums, spent a few weeks on the site. 

“Occasionally I was absolutely alone,” says Mrs. Wilson, “but 
I was not in the least afraid or lonesome, except it seemed to me 
so selfish to have the whole universe at my feet, with no one 
with me to share the joy. The nights were magnificent. First 
came a fine sunset, then gorgeous stars, becoming steadily 
brighter and brighter, fading only as the moon rose. Our camp, 
sheltered by great rock pines, was exquisite in the moonlight. 
Finally the moon dimmed as the sun rose. Of course, even 
here, there are not many nights when the lights do not go out 
at all. 

“There is no good reason why any woman should not work 
with the Pueblo Indians. They are a remarkably fine people, 
gentle, courteous, clean, respecting both themselves and others. 
They are always quiet and modest. Our Indians were Tewas, 
from the village of San Ildefonso. Usually it is difficult to get 
them during their harvest season. But one summer the grass- 
hoppers had destroyed their corn, alfalfa and gardens so that only 
the wheat could be reaped; this disaster meant, too, that it was 
the more imperative for them to earn money to buy corn. In 
consequence they took turns at harvesting, and I had ten or eleven 
Indians with me all the time, but only one of them was with 
me every day. 

“The Indians received a dollar and a half for an eight-hour day, 
from eight to twelve and from one to five. I suggested that they 
try other hours that would permit them to escape the intense 
heat of the afternoon, but after consideration they decided to 
keep their old hours, saying that they felt a little lazy early in 
the morning and that they liked to smoke. As a matter of 
fact, they waken with the sun at five, sing, play and make break- 
fast until about six-thirty,and then subside into silence, smoking 
civarettes until the call comes for work. 

“They enjoy the work very much, especially when anything 
of importance is found. Then those near by suspend work to 
watch the delicate proc- 
ess of uncovering and 
taking out the treasure. 
Often after supper they 
strolled over to my tent 
to look over the finds 
and to comment upon 
them. Sometimes they 
copied the designs on 
the pottery. Several 
modern bowls with an 
adaptation of a design 
on an ancient example 
were produced, and of 
course I bought them. 

“The daily routine of 
work at the camp varied. 
It was comparatively 
simple when all were 
working on the same 
pueblo. Two Indians 
were assigned to a large 
room, one Indian alone 
if the room was small. 
I tried always to put an 
experienced Indian with 
one who had had less 
experience. They were 
then told where to throw 
the dirt. We did not 
use sieves, but each In- 
dian .was taught to 
throw the dirt so that 
it spread out over a large area. They are very sharp-eyed, and 
thus practically nothing of scientific importance was lost, even 
such tiny objects as turquoise or other beads. All finds were 
placed on the edge of the place where they were working. It 
was my business to keep track of the happenings and to make 
records of the depths at which different things were found when 
this had any significance. 

“The Indians always dug to the adobe floor, sounding it to see 
if there were any hollow or soft places to make sure that bedrock 
was underneath. Our most valuable finds were often beneath the 
floor, particularly in the case of the not infrequent room burials. 
When the room was finally excavated, its measurements and 
peculiarities recorded, it was used to receive the dirt from 
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In this way the walls were preserved fai: 
and much expense was avoided. At the close of the da 
thing was catalogued and packed if possible. Of cours 
of the pottery must first dry in the sun, as it had becon 
and would break if handled too soon. 

“Of the three large community houses on the mesa 0! (reat 
Otowi, South House is the oldest, to judge from its poor p <onry, 
comparative absence of communicating doors, lower wa... and 
the hard earth filling contained in its seventy-six rooms East 
House is smaller, consisting of only forty-five ground-floor ..oms: 
North House, a great E-shaped pueblo, contains two |: adred 
and seventy ground-floor rooms. The absence of many oor, 
the relatively small amount of adobe in the weak walls, : | the 
small amount of stone on or near the surface of East an <outh 
houses, all incline me to believe that these houses were aly a 
single story high. 

“North House, judged by the same standards, had a 
second story, and possibly, not probably, a few third-story 
All of the rooms of these houses were excavated to be: rock. 
There was no evidence of secondary occupation. Doubt!:-s all 
three houses were occupied contemporaneously, althoug the 
inhabitants may have been slower in deserting the newe. and 
larger houses. On a low ridge a few hundred feet south of Great 
Otowi there are two groups of community houses apparently 
contemporaneous with South and East houses on the larger mesa. 
One of these groups consists of two buildings, a rectangular ‘iouse 
of forty rooms, all excavated, and the other a hollow squire of 
perhaps a hundred rooms. The other large house is another 
hollow square of about the same size. On this same ridge there 
are also at least seventeen small house ruins. 

“In brief, within a mile of one another, in the narrow canon | 
of Otowi, there are indications of at least twenty-six farmhouses 
belonging to the period before the concentration, and ©! six 
large houses of the later period. Moreover, there are many groups 
of at least two-story porch houses in the almost perpendicular 
walls that bound the 
canon on the north, 
These _ cliff-dwe'lings 
were occupied contem- 
poraneously with _ the 
larger houses, and may, 
indeed, have been the 
winter homes. It is 
difficult to believe that 
the population of this 
little valley could have 
been much less than a | 
thousand in the period | 
just before the great | 
concentration, or less | 
than two thousand in the 
palmiest days  after- 
ward.” 

Otowi is part of the 
Jemez National Park. 
The entire fifty-square- 
mile region in which it 
is located is included in 
the National Forest Re- 
serve, is guarded by 
game wardens and forest 
rangers, and is open only 
to accredited scientific 
explorers. This prevents 
the wanton removal or 
destruction of valuable 
relics of the first Amer- 
icans. 

In most instances the walls of the ruins are in a fine state of 
preservation, owing to the fact that they have been almost com- 
pletely buried for centuries, and are among the finest in the 
Western hemisphere. 

All the hundreds of specimens taken out by Mrs. Wilson are 
on display at the Commercial Museums, in Philadelphia. Included 
in the exhibit are more than one hundred pieces of ancient pottery. 
A few of these were found intact. Others were broken, but it was 
possible with infinite care to put them together again. Much 
valuable information has been added to the world’s store of 
scientific knowledge by the study of these exhibits. Through 
them it has been possible to trace the meaning of many mystic 
signs used by the Indians in decorating their ceremonial bowls. 
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S a matter of fact, though little 

dwelt on, there was a period in 
the life of the Prodigal Son when 
he was having a mighty good time! 
He certainly never imagined, in the 
gay insouciance of youth, that corn- 
husks would ever appear on his bill 
of fare; and as for the fatted calf! It 
is at least presumable that he tasted it 
many times in the house of his friends, 
Perhaps there were even occasions, be- 
fore his final downfall, when conscience 
pricked him a little; perhaps he even 
fell in love—with the wrong kind of 
girl; and that’s why, for a long, long 
time, nothing came of it..... 

Mr. Philip Orcott stepped into the 
lift of the Aldine Apartments with a 
frown on his face. I am not going 
to tell you where the Aldine Apartments 
are. It is sufficient that they catered to 
that gay and care-free portion of New 
York’s vast population who do not live 
by bread alone, but chiefly by their 
wits. There are some who predict that 
in the final analysis these will herd 
with the goats, though sometimes, 
caught in the thicket, appears some 
lamb of sacrifice. But to get down to 
facts, they are, on the whole, a mixed 
breed. Nothing, with their kind, is 
final except old age. While youth lasts, 
and laughter, and a new gown comes 
in the nature of a chance, there is no 
reckoning possible. There are still a 
few virtues left to them, to meet trick 
with trick (without recourse to the 
sleeve!), to pay the world its price 
(without hedging), and to give every 
woman (no matter what her past has 
been), a show! 

Philip Orcott, however, had no busi- 
ness in the Aldine Apartments. His 
trust company was downtown, and his 
mother’s home, shaded by the trumpet 
elms of an earlier generation, was some- 
where on the map of Vermont. It 
was fortunate, therefore, that he had 
told several of the fellows at the office 
that he was cutting it early in order to 
meet a relative at the Grand Central, 
and that Tutweiler, the secretary, had 
made no objection. What Orcott did 
hot mention was this little detour, 
quite necessary because of an engage- 
ment (hours, nine-thirty to three 
A. M.!) which he would find it im- 
possible to fulfill. 
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“The thing has got to stop! ”’ he declared. 
I’ve got to get my mother away.” 





STEELE 


Naturally he couldn’t mention the 
Aldine. It would have given him away. 
Mr. Philip Orcott, with blue eyes that 
at twenty had been dead square, had 
found it pleasanter, at twenty-two, to 
shift them away from the vision of 
himself. You see, his letters home were 
snap-shots, taken at random, of the 
kind of young man his mother, and 
Judge Allenby, his dead father’s friend, 
wanted him to be. He was feeling 
tip-top, and feeding like a colt (at 
restaurants where to blow in a lady 
friend meant a week’s salary). He had 
met a lot of nice people who were 
treating him great! (Alas, those boon 
companions, male and female.) And 
old Headly, the president of the com- 
pany, had taken him up. (Rather 
short, on several occasions, if you ask 
me!) And he sent his regards to the 
Ware girls. (Good Lord, once he had 
side-stepped off into the woods with 
the youngest one at a church picnic!) 
“And it’s just possible I can’t get on 
at Christmas, because I may not get a 
vacation at all this year” (he took one 
every evening), “and I have to do a 
lot of grubbing after office-hours to 
keep up to date with the trust ledgers.” 
(He had worked frantically for two 
evenings until eleven Pp. M. because 
the third vice-president was making the 


rounds!) “So you see, Mother, it’s 
practically impossible—” And _ so 
forth. 


I am afraid I give the impression 
that Mr. Philip Orcott was not strictly 
adhering to the truth. He wasn’t. But 
he was telling the biggest lie of all to 
himself! He was finding himself a 
pretty big sort of proposition, after 
two years of going it alone on his 
salary and a part of his father’s life- 
insurance, and he was hot with shame 
at the thought of the crude chap he had 
once been, back in his home town, and 
even at college. He felt that he knew 
a thing or two he could have taught 
his mother, and for that matter, his 
grandparents; and when it came to a 
girl—you couldn’t tell him a_ thing 
about women, believe me, he had them 
all sized up! 

Which was strange, since he had 
fallen for one, a girl named Ruth 
Rutledge, living temporarily at the 
Aldine. .... 
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He went up in the lift, stopping at the seventh floor, and 
finding his way from habit through a hallway like that straight 
and narrow path one is ordered to walk in—only this was still 
narrower, and lit by a tiny electric bulb on the side. There were 
a lot of things in the Aldine “on the side,” as the janitor or 
“Slippers,” the animated cartoon who held the official position 
of charwoman, could have told you. 


T the end of the hall he pressed a button and waited till a 
voice called: “Hello! Come on in, Jimmy!” A flush spread 
to the roots of his hair as he entered. 

A girl was sitting curled up among cushions, her head thrown 
back, her eyes veiled and without distinct expression, listening 
to a man who had a lean face and the hungry cheek-muscles of 
a wolf. The girl was Ruth Rutledge; the man was Patsy 
Cadwallader, who shared his time impersonally between the 
footlights and the ring. He had never been known to lose a bet 
or give away a thing for nothing, not even, in spite of many 
close calls and man-hunting lawyers, his father’s honored name. 
He lived on that, usually on a system of credit. 

“I thought you were Jimmy Bates!” Miss Rutledge, holding 
out a slim hand, let her cool fingers rest for a moment in Philip 
Orcott’s. 

“No. I’m not Jimmy 
identity with that—skunk!” 
moment out of good manners. 

“Dear boy, naughty, naughty! Isn’t he, Patsy?” Miss Rut- 
ledge smiled full upon Philip with innocent blue eyes. 

“For any sake, don’t try baby-talk—on me!” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders with delicate emphasis. “I 
never allow an insult to one of my friends to pass without a 
call-down,” she said sweetly; “‘and Jim Bates has been altogether 
too decent to you, dear boy, for that sort of thing. Now that’s 
settled, shed your hat and coat and sit down.” But all the time 
her eyes were fixed gently on Mr. Cadwallader, who shifted in his 
chair, bit off the end of a fresh cigar with his narrow white teeth, 
and saw the point. 

“I’m quitting,” he said jerkily. “Be back in time for your 
party, Ruthie. May bring a friend—chap who might have gone 
in for professional heavyweight championship, only his folks 
are in the A class. He’s death on meeting your friend Sybil.” 

“All right, Patsy. I’m rather keen myself on sporting million- 
aires—” Her voice trailed off, still with that undertone of 
intimate sweetness. But when the door closed, she did not look 
at Philip Orcott. One would have said she wasn’t anxious to 
have him know how she felt about him, or to have him see that 
her cheeks held a faint color. 

“Listen.” He stood above her, nervous, in the full-tide of 
impetuous youth. “Are you going to marry—that cad? Because 
—if you are, I’d like to know it—in time.” 

“In time for—what?” Her eyes were still averted, a little 
restless. 

“In time to—get out whole. No. You know I’m lying—to 
myself. I—TI’m in over my head—right now!” 

She trilled to merriment that caught, somehow, on a quick 
breath, breaking to a real feeling abruptly. 

“T—don’t get your idea? About me, I mean.” 

He paced the little room. “I’m—not in a position to marry 
yet—anybody. And—TI can’t tell—when I will be. And I can’t 
trust you—to wait.” 

She stirred. “No, you can’t trust me—to wait. Why should 
I? Don’t you think it’s rather nervy to ask a think like that, 
of—my sort of person?” 

“T say—have a little heart about you. Don’t rub it in.” 

“Why not?” Her eyes were on him now, stealthily. She was 
taking in his clean-cut jaw, his good brand of forehead, the 
close-cropped curling hair. 

“Because—I’m not like the rest 

“My dear boy, they all swear to that. 
them at their word—” 

“T care differently—enough to marry you. 
position—” 

She got up, slenderly, and thrusting back a cushion that had 
fallen, went to the one window, with its view of a fragment of 
street. “What I’m objecting to is your counting on future 
securities. You are just like the men I have known—all my life! 
Only, you are young enough—not to know that you are being 
insulting.” She choked that back, on a sob. 

“Ruth!” 

She turned swiftly. “Please don’t go over it. And don’t refer 
to my friends—in any way.” 


I’m not anxious to change 
He spoke thickly, carried for a 


I care—about you.” 
And yet if—I took 


When I’m in a 


—— 


He was still savage. “If I called that fellow who was here, 
‘Cad,’ to his face, he’d think it was a pet name!” 

“You are—being horribly rude.” 

He faced her, with miserable eyes. 
a lot of things. 
to your spread.” 

She stared at him. “You mean—cut my party? If you do, 
Ill never forgive you. I’ve told some of them, I’ve told a special 
friend—a man—” , 

She had him under the thumb-screw. “You play with—them 
all. You couldn’t mean it, with so many—” 

She was smiling again, with that quality, evidently all her 
own, of quick forgiveness. “All the same, you are going to turn 
up. Lights on at nine-thirty.” 

“T tell you I can’t. I am due at the Grand Central for the 
six-ten—to meet a friend—” he was stammering awkwardly. 

“A friend? What kind of friend?” With girls like Ruth 
Rutledge jealousy is a flame to scorch on the instant! 

“You needn’t imagine things. It’s—my mother. She's coming 
unexpectedly from Vermont.” 

She looked him full in the eyes. 
you had one.” 

He flushed up to his curly hair again. 
mentioned her—” 

She studied him. “Don’t you mean unnaturally?” she asked 
him, and then her laughter trailed again. “Dear boy, I'm not 
peeved. I suppose you have all kinds of relations that you've 
cut loose from, like the rest of us.” 

He stood that also. 

“But what I can’t see,”—she was frowning a little between 
delicately arched brows,—‘is why it cuts you out of my party? 
I don’t get the idea.” 

“You don’t know my mother. If I left her, on the first 
night—she will probably only stay a matter of days.” 

“My dear boy, why on earth should you leave her? We wont 
any of us mind—” 

He found no word for any of it. He put a hand up to his 
scarf-pin nervously, and drew it away again, as if it had pricked; 
it was a star-sapphire, set in a plain gold rim, that his mother 
had sent him, for that Christmas he hadn’t been home. “You 
don’t understand. My mother is different—” 

It was as if she sensed it, gropingly, with those clever antenne 
that so often in the past had helped, when she went it blind. 
“You mean—that she’s the kind of person who wouldn’t stand 
—for the things we do?” 

He tried to say it easily. 


“T’m feeling sore—about 
And I’ve got to cut out coming here tonight— 


“It’s curious. I didn’t think 


“Naturally, I haven't 


“That’s about the size of it, dear.” 


HE stood for a moment, battling with some hardness within 

her, some passionate resentment that the judgments of that 
other world were so cruel, so unjust. Then with quick wit she 
saved the situation—for herself! “It doesn’t matter. You are 
to bring her tonight. Do you understand? If you don’t I will 
never see you again! I swear it!” 

“Ruth, you can’t mean—” 

“I do mean.” Her pride cut across his face like a whip. 

“But—” He stopped there, hoarsely. 

She laughed a little. “Oh, you needn’t be afraid. It will be 
a different kind of party; that’s all. I'll call them up on the 
phone, and—tell them it’s a masquerade, and that—I’m going as 
a trained nurse! Sybil shall be a settlement worker, from the 
slums; and Babe Shrady can tell your mother about her Sunday- 
school class. Patsy can come as a clergyman, an assistant from 
the church on the next block; and Jim Bates—I’ll have to think 
Jimmy over; he’s so versatile!” Her lips curved. 

“The whole thing is absurd!” He said it hotly, on a rush. 

She got back her hardness. “If you don’t bring her, I shall , 
tell them all, my friends, that you were ashamed—of the things 
you have done every day. And I shall think—that you are a 
coward, Philip Orcott.” 

He played for time. ‘“You—couldn’t manage it.” 

“T beg your pardon. We are used to masquerades!” 

“T tell you honestly, that I-care for you—down to the ground. 
And some day—and it’s just that it would be better for my. 
mother not to know, at first—” 

“You are trying to make me a cheat, for the first time in my 
life!” 

“Ruth!” He met her glancing look with hollow eyes. ‘That 
settles it! If you can’t see the thing my way— But for God’s 
sake keep Cadwallader from telling his rank stories—if I bring 
my mother—into our crowd.” 

But she wouldn’t say another word. .... And presently he 
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was getting his things, striding out into the length of narrow 
hall. As the door of the Aldine Apartments closed on him, he 
was thinking of Main Street, and the row of elm-trees shading 
his father’s house 

“My dear, you are sure it hasn’t put you out—for Philip to 
bring his mother?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I wanted you to come.” Her quick and 
flashing eyes, turned on like electric lights, made vivid and rather 
scornful appraisal. 

“T have so wanted to know Philip’s friends. And this seemed 
such a splendid chance. Besides, my dear, I am going to tell 
you something: mothers rather enjoy being counted in!” 


The room seemed to pant and throb and rock with some 
species of merriment held under. Some one had turned on an 
overworked phonograph, and somebody else had smothered it 
with the sofa pillows; from underneath, in a voice pitched to the 
limit of human agony, came muffled phrases: “I can’t behave 
when you’re aroun’!” 

“This is my friend Jimmy Bates, Mrs. Orcott. 
mind his being funny.” 

“Jimmy’s all right; he’s a gas-bag, but he has a good. heart.” 

“I say Jim, stand on your feet; don’t you see the lady wait- 
ing?” 

“Quit your kidding, Babe. 


You mustn’t 


It’s Orcott’s mother.” 
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A flush spread to the roots of his hair as he entered. A girl was sitting listening to a man who had the hungry cheek-muscles of a wolf. 


“Really?” Her tone was detached. She wondered if they 
were going to get any fun out of a brand new sensation. 

“You are a nurse? I think that is fine.” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve—done a lot of things in my life; I’m a nurse, 
just at present.” The statement slipped glibly from soft, curving 
lips. She had borrowed the uniform from Ida Mayhew, who had 
worn it in the first-act chorus of “May-Queen Mary,” and Jimmy 
had told her it suited her down to the ground. 

“Philip’s father—was a physician, you know. I used to help 
-him, when we first married, with some of his cases. And then 
my boy came, and I was kept busy just being a mother.” 

“If you’re ready, we'll go in.” She could hear, as she spoke, 
Babe Shrady’s riotous laugh, and Jim Bates, in one of his silly 
moods, hee-hawing like a donkey! He was probably in the 
center of the little room, on all fours, and Patsy was looking on 
with his burnt-out eyes. She wondered, still with those curving 
lips, if Philip would stand for it, if certain things happened—if, 
at the worst, he would never come again. Reckless gayety 
possessed her, but she only tucked a loose strand of bright hair 
under her nurse’s cap. “Shall we go, Mrs. Orcott?” 


HEY were sitting, any old way, around a table covered 

with a white cloth—produced from some lower base of 
housekeeping supplies by the animated cartoon. There were 
knives and forks, almost enough to go round, and Cadwallader 
had stood for the feed. It was brought on trays from a restaurant 
on the Avenue where (for protective reasons, and not to exceed 
a hundred a month) the elder Cadwallader ran an account— 
“enough to feed,” the old man put it tersely to his lean-jawed 
son, “your pack.” 

Miss Rutledge, at the head, “kept tabs,” as Jimmy would have 
expressed it, “on the crowd.” In other words, she very sweetly, 
when it was going wrong, turned the conversation the right way. 
She was obliged to “explain Mr. Bates” several times, as being 
almost “too good-natured; but his people gave such a lot to 
charity, and Jimmy was so big-hearted himself, that—well, one 
liked to have him around.” Her voice trailed off with the old 
intimate sweetness. 

“You wouldn’t guess it, Mrs. Orcott, to look at me—but I 
took two hundred babies up the river the hottest day of last 
August for a treat, blew them in out of my pocket money, and 
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had to go with holes in my socks for months because I couldn’t 
afford new ones.” Mr. Bates, round of face, with a chin that 
lapped over his collar in soft and fleshy folds, was entering into 
the spirit of the thing with that applied zeal which always 
possessed him. 

“Jimmy is still a boy-scout, Mrs. Orcott; he’s obliged to do one 
good action a day.” Babe Shrady put one pink elbow on the 
table and leaned her chin in the hollow of her palm. 

“Oh, I say, don’t limit him!” It was a man at the far end 
speaking. His eyes, dark and alert, ran over the row of faces 
turned for an instant his way. It was Montague Irwin, familiarly 
known as Monty. His business, conducted with more or less 
native talent, was to buy in outstanding debts at fifty cents 
on the dollar and then turn the screws on. That was what his 
right hand did. With his left he loaned cash (on notes) to men 
like Cadwallader Jr., on a basis of admission, without card, to 
his intimate and particular circle. Tonight he was turning over, 
as a good investment, the heavyweight who gloomed on the 
blonde girl at the other side of the table. 

There was an interim of silence. “Yes?” Mrs. Orcott was 
saying. “It is a fine thing to help little babies, Mr. Bates. There 
are so many in a big city like New York. I suppose next summer 
you will take two hundred more—not the same ones, of course.” 
She smiled slightly. 

“J—you’ve hit it. That’s me!” Mr. Bates, slightly discon- 
certed as he contemplated future benefactions to mankind, sank 
into sudden and oppressed 
silence, but Babe Shrady 
took up the gauntlet. 

“Oh, Mrs. Orcott, do ask 
Mr. Cadwallader about his 
church. You know he’s as- 
sistant, just around the 
corner, and he’s so funny! 
Because he made up his 
mind quite suddenly to be 
a—a clergyman, and he’s 
afraid he doesn’t fit.” 

“T say, stow it, Babe.” 
Cadwallader’s lips moved to 
a thin line. He looked all 
at once ugly. 

“I am quite sure that Mr. 
—Cadwallader—is clever 
enough to fill any réle he 
decides on.” Mrs. Orcott 
was smiling full in the face 
of her son’s friend. “Be- 
sides, it is easy to make even 
a square peg fit a round hole, 
by just getting rid of the 
rough corners. —You’ve 
heard me ‘say that, Philip?” 

But Philip Orcott did not 
choose to meet his mother’s 
eyes—just then. 

It was Miss Rutledge, 
with a voice suddenly 
vibrant, who fell into the 
gap. “Patsy, will you get 
the pink lemonade, please? 
It’s on the little table.” 

“Make it strong, Pat, for 
me, old man.” 

“T say, where’d you find 
the spigot? In a drug- 
store?” 

She stood up, frowning a 
little. “No—not for Mrs. . 

Orcott.” She turned. “Philip 
said—you’d prefer coffee.” She made it appear a favor. 

“T think—Philip was quite right.” Mrs. Orcott took the cup 
extended with a steady hand. And then she added: “I was 
just thinking—what a good time I could give all of you, up in 
Vermont, in those October woods. We used to get up nutting 
parties when Philip came down, on odd week-ends, from his 
college.” 

“Oh, I say, speaking of nuts!” Mr. Bates swept the circle 
with an inclusive glance. He winked when he got to Philip 


Orcott. 
“Look here, Mother, let’s not go into—all that.” His face 


"20 '3un 
Roroens 


had hardened. It was as if—as if she were talking of old, worn. 
out things grown sacred, things that belonged to the time when 
he was a little boy! 

“But just sometime, it would be so nice to have you all, 
I could put you men all together in the big attic. Philip used 
to play there, on rainy days. The apple-tree has grown across 
the back windows, Philip—you haven’t seen it for two years,” 
She hesitated, and then suddenly she looked full at the girl 
standing at the head of the table. “Wont you promise me 
that you will try to come sometime—when you are not—nursing? 
It would seem a pity to let it all end, with just tonight.” 

But Philip Orcott did not wait to hear the answer; he had 
gotten out of the room. 


E stood in that narrow hallway, a half-burned cigar in his 
hand, stiffening himself against the wall. Inside he could 
hear his mother’s voice; it seemed to dominate the room. The 
rest had died down to monosyllables, to low-pitched responses. 
He could hear Babe Shrady laughing, a little oddly, and breaking 
off in the middle; and Jimmy Bates—that skunk, who had— 
He choked in sudden, blinding anger, that they dared, that—he 
had brought her into this. 
“T was looking for you. Babe—said you were out here.” 
He turned, his face white, like the wall. “I couldn’t stand it 
any longer, inside.” 
She too stood against the wall, facing him with her head up. 


“Mrs. Orcoit, I want Philip to tell you—the kind of 


The little cap, with its sublime meaning, seemed no longer a 
coquetry. Her face, under it, had never looked so sweet! “Don’t 
you like my party?” 

“No.” 

She smiled, ever so faintly. 
please.” 

He lifted his shamed eyes. “The thing has got to stop,” 
he declared. “I’ve got to get my mother away.” 

“From—what? Patsy hasn’t told any stories. Besides, you 
never seemed ashamed to have me hear them, or—or Babe.” 

“I should be ashamed now, for the rest of my life! My 


“You are horribly hard to 
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mother has shown me—what—all women ought to be—in a man’s 
ife!” : 

‘ Her lips curved again, but she did not answer; instead she 
kept looking at him, taking him in—his close-cropped, curly 
hair, his good brand of forehead, and those shamed. blue eyes. 
Finally she drew a deep breath. ‘What do you want me to do?” 

He shook his head. Feelings too big for him had taken 
possession of his soul, were fighting some supreme battle for 
mastery. “Nothing. I just want the thing to end—as far as 
my mother is concerned. I want to get her away.” 

“Do you mean—that you are never coming back?” 
of her courage, her lip trembled. 

“J don’t know. I just know that I’m dealing out a rotten 
hand—to my mother!” 

“Have you stopped caring—in one night?” Her voice broke. 
Her eyelids were fluttering, but she still kept up that strained, 
too vivid smiling. 

“No!” He hurled the word across at her with sudden anger. 
“I may be a cheat and—a cad, but I’m not that sort. That’s 
why—it seems to me so rotten—that with my mother and you 
in the same room—” 

“Stop, if you please. 
learned to care too.” 

For a moment they stared at one another. She had her arms 
spread out across the white wall, and her head was back against 
it. His eyes met hers for a passionate instant in a revolving 

world; then 
they dropped 
away. He 
steadied him- 
self. 

“T will come 
back — to- 
morrow.” 

She made 
sudden denial. 
“No—I want 
you to stay— 
until they go. 
I told them to 
go before I 
came out.” 

“What’s the 
idea?” The 
phrase was 
common, but 
somehow he 
crammed it 
with meanings 
from an over- 
full soul. What 
was the use of 
—pro longing 
this thing that 
he found tor- 
ture? 

She stopped 
him with a 
S6 6it iT e.. 
“Listen,” she 
said. “Do you 
hear? She is 
telling them— 
about — her 
love -affair— 
with your 
father.” 

With a low 
exclamation he 
strode past her 

“Mother—it is time for me to 


In spite 


It may not seem possible, but—I have 


person he thinks I am.” 


into the crowded little room. 
take you home.” ; 

And then he saw, somehow, that without any volition of his, 
she seemed bound to stay. He saw her shaking hands with 
Monty Irwin, as if he were straight—kissing Babe Shrady as 
she would kiss one of the Ware girls after church. He saw 
Cadwallader staring at her, a little figure in a gown cut to an 
older, simpler fashion, batting the lids over his burnt-out eyes! 
What struck him was that—that cad—could act, when he wanted 
Mh like a gentleman! His mother was saying something to 
ates. 


“Mr. Bates, I think you have a good heart.” 

Jimmy, swallowing hard, gallantly met the moment.. “Mrs. 
Orcott—about those babies! I was stuffing you! I—never did 
a good turn for a baby in my life, but—just so you wont think 
me a—a skunk, I'll send a tenner tomorrow—to Bellevue, to 
buy some of the kids toys.” 

His mother’s hand was on Jimmy’s sleeve. “I’m staying at 
Philip’s boarding-house for a week or so. Couldn’t we go to- 
gether—to see the children’s ward? If you could take time from 
business, Mr. Bates—” 

“Oh, time! Loads of it. Sure! I'll mail you the tenner, 
and we'll take the things Thursday—in a taxi. You’d know what 
kids would like, having had one of your own.” Mr. Bates, 
feeling suddenly on delicate ground, was faintly blushing. 

Philip Orcott, standing as one apart, watched them go, girls 
touched up on lip and cheek, and men—who were well on the 
way to being rotters. The sight seemed to sicken him suddenly. 
And to think that Ruth—was their kind—that she was a cheat, 
like the rest, like himself! In that hour he did not spare the 
rod. He laid a flail made up of the strands of old memories 
on his own soul. 

“Where is Ruth—Miss Rutledge, Philip?” It was his mother’s 
voice again. 

“TI think she’s in the other room. She asked me to stay.” His 
gaze wavered. A girl in a nurse’s costume was coming through 
the doorway. 

“Mrs. Orcott, I want Philip to tell you—the kind of person 
he thinks I am.” 

“Ruth—for God’s sake—cut out acting any longer!” He 
flung it at her squarely, as one who was sick to the heart of 
sham, and fond belief that had no backing. 

“How do you know, that I am acting now!” She was speaking 
still with that breathless quality, as if she had set herself a certain 
task, must get the thing through. 

They stood facing each other across the tawdry little room, 
with its tumbled pillows and garish lights. A sofa-cushion still 
smothered the phonograph; the table, still set in the center, was 
strewn with cigar-stubs, and glasses streaked with the dregs of 
the “pink lemonade.” And out of it all the older woman saw 
three things clearly: a girl in a nurse’s costume, her first-born 
son, and branches of apple-blossom reaching through an attic 
window. 

“My dear,” she said, “my dear—” 

“Mother, you don’t understand—what she means. It’s just 
that—” He groaned in the agony of his spirit, to think that his 
mother must know that even for one evening he had acted a lie! 
And then he heard the girl saying it again, with faltering 
emphasis. 

“How do you know—that I am acting now? Isn’t it possible 
that, for your mother’s sake, I might want to go on?” 

“Ruth!” 

She flung an arm across her eyes, and then, as if pretense were 
unworthy, faced them through tears. “Mrs. Orcott—” 

The older woman did not speak. She kept her eyes steadily on 
the girl’s face. 

“When—Philip told me that—you were different—from our 
crowd, I made him bring you. I made him bring you, because 
I knew he was afraid of having you see—the kind of person 
I was. I—am not a trained nurse.” She stopped, biting her 
lip, fighting to keep back those strange welling tears. 

There was a moment of strained silence. Out of it the older 
woman spoke quietly. “I knew it, my dear, all the evening. 
Philip, will you go for a little while—into the other room?” 

“You—knew it!” 

. Yes. You see, a trained nurse as pretty as you would not 
have worn her uniform, to her own party.” 

“Mrs. Orcott!” 

“And clergymen—impress one a little more than your friend 
Mr. Cadwallader did—with the grace of God.” 

The girl seemed to be struggling with some new shame. 
knew all of us—all the time!” 

“Not all of you.” The calm voice broke a littfe. 
know my son!” 

“You mean—that we had made him different—like us?” 

“J mean—that he could not look at his mother with the eyes 
of a little boy, Miss Rutledge. And at first—I could hardly bear it.” 

“Mrs. Orcott—” It was hardly more than a breath. 

“You see, up there in Vermont, I am much alone; and when 
he did not come on any of his vacations, I knew there was 
some force, stronger than his mother, keeping him away. I— 
came here to fight it, Miss Rutledge, (Continued on page 90) 
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’ EVER mind—they'll be coming back before long begging 
for work. They'll be glad enough to get fifteen cents 
an hour.” 

I was listening to a conversation on a city street-car. Two 
women had been discussing that perennially exciting subject, 
“household help.” Having bewailed the dearth of servants and 
the exorbitant wages demanded by the available “hussies,” the 
gray-haired one whose dress betokened taste, and manner, leisure, 
ended with the foregoing prophecy. The other, who was younger 
and more alert, received it with approval; and both ladies 
registered pleasure in the prospect that fifteen-cents-an-hour 
household labor opened up. 

A few minutes later I discovered that both women were 
mothers. The daughter of the gray-haired one was a music 
teacher who had difficulty in getting pupils; the daughter of the 
other had a position in the Public Library. She hoped the 
Board would soon raise salaries. If it did not, her daughter 
would go into an office. The gray-haired lady was afraid her 
daughter would also go into an office, and she did not think it 
would be as “lady-like work” as teaching music. 

Never did I so yearn to turn a car-ride into a lecture which 
should connect for these two dear but evidently obtuse old ladies 
the two parts of their conversation: joy that household laborers 
would be forced to come down in their prices, and hope that 
the price of library work would go up! How I wanted to 
expound for them the law of supply and demand! How I wanted 
to explain that the household “hussies” could demand forty cents 
an hour because the factories were offering them jobs at thirty- 
five cents an hour, and that the Library Board would only raise 
salaries when their girls did go into offices. I wanted to throw 
in a little dissertation on the fallacy of the lady-like job, showing 
how the idea that teaching is more lady-like than other work 
has oversupplied the market for teachers and ended in the 
teachers’ being paid in their salvaged self-respect instead of cash. 

In short, I wanted to show them that the same wage-scale 
applies to all women’s labor, from the bottom to the top. A 
demand for experts in offices and stores raises the wages there. 
Women leave factories and laundries for those jobs. This deficit 
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The interests of the business woman and the 
woman who works at home are identical, 
contends Mrs. Blair; and each can do— 
has done, in fact— much for the other. 


By EMILY 


of workers in factories and laundries raises the wages there. 
Women leave housework and scrub-work for these vacancies in 
factory and laundry. And the demand for houseworkers and 
wash-ladies to take their place raises the price of their labor to 
forty cents an hour. Investigations by labor boards have shown 
this very sort of migration and its relation to wages. A drop at 
the bottom means a drop at the top. An increase at the top 
keeps the price up at the bottom. Wages rise and fall in one 
movement. ‘ 

But having indulged in lectures like this before, I knew what 
these dear old ladies would answer. They would say that it 
was much better in the old days when women were all home- 
makers, either as daughters, wives or mothers, and the servants 
were plentiful at ten dollars a month. Then I should have asked 
cruelly: “Ah, so you would not mind if your daughters became 
servants? For, of course, you understand that if the only jobs 
open to women are those of servants, all women who have to 
work, the widowed the unmarried, the unfortunate, can do nothing 
but household labor at ten dollars a month.” 

I should have been guilty of some rhetoric. I should have 
said: “How can any woman who has brought a daughter into 
the world rejoice that woman’s labor may be bought for ten 
dollars a month? How can any mother of girls, knowing that 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune may sometime force 
them into the marketplace, be glad that the only work open to 
women should be poorly paid housework? Don’t you know that 
the width of woman’s opportunity gauges that of your daughter? 
Don’t you know that the interests of women are akin?” 

Although these dear old ladies would never have said it, they 
would probably have thought this: 

“Well, perhaps the interests of all working women are akin. 
But these working women have made it very hard for us home 
women. And after all, there are more of us than there are of 
them. They have taken away, you acknowledge, our servants. 
They have raised the cost of things by being able and willing 
to pay more than we can. They are independent and free, 
with no demands of a family or household on them. They 
represent labor; we represent the employer. We have nothing in 
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common with them. We wonder the home women have stood it 
so long. We ought to organize a housewives’ protective asso- 
jation.” 

; Now, as I hope to show, the working woman has helped the 
woman in the home. She has made life easier and richer for 
all women, even for a home-staying woman who never saw a 
wage-envelope, who has no daughter and whose savings-account 
protects her against any future necessity for self-support. 

To begin with, this very increase in the servant’s hire makes 
the housekeeping wife more valuable in the eyes of her husband. 
However, @ man may prize his wife’s companionship senti- 
mentally, he will naturally estimate the value of her work by 
the amount of money it will cost him to secure a substitute. 
When any number of substitutes were available at ten dollars 
a month each, he could not rate the work of running a home 
very high. Indeed, what wife and housekeeper and mother has 
not resented the fond contempt with which her master and 
husband has viewed her labors! What man has not smiled 
indulgently over his wife’s pickles and preserves, weariness and 
plaint that her “work was never done.” Now, if a housekeeper, 
wife, and mother falls ill, Father, after suffering perhaps for 
days the discomforts of an unmanaged, uncleaned and unserved 
household, may be able to persuade some female to do his wife’s 
work for forty dollars a month, board and keep. Mother’s stock 
has risen accordingly. 

Whereas, it was once 
far below par, now it is ' 
above and rising ol | 
rapidly. lly 

Any woman who has | 
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The gray-haired lady 
was afraid her daugh- 
ter would go into an 
office, and she did not 
think it would be as 
“‘lady-like work”? as 
teaching music. 
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experimented with the situation knows that she can “make more 
money doing housework for herself” than she can earn in a store 
and office. She has only to try “getting a job” and “engaging a 
maid.” She may resent the wage asked by the maid, but if by 
laboratory or theorem method she makes this fact plain to her 
husband, he must value her services accordingly. 

Of course the use the wife, mother, housekeeper makes of this 
new valuation depends upon her desires and her wisdom. If she 
is content to take her pay in increased respect for her ability, 
appreciation of her work, that is her own affair. If she insists 
that it be given a monetary rating, that too is her own affair. 
That there are women who are themselves unaware of this 
increased valuation of household service, even if performed by a 
wife, or who leave their husbands in ignorance of it and who 
permit themselves to be teased about the unimportance of their 
work and to be regarded as “unproductive workers,” it does not 
affect the fact that the increase in servants’ wages has increased 
the valuation placed on household service itself. 












There are other ways the woman who is engaged in business 
changes the valuation of the woman in the home. Often the 
woman in business and the woman in the home is the same woman 
with only the label changed—“Before and after Marriage.” If 
this woman is receiving a salary of one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, the “nervy” young man who asks her to 
give up her job to run his household and both their wardrobes 
on two hundred dollars a month must recognize what an expensive 
purchase he has made, and must value her services accordingly. 
When you get a bargain, you do not rate it at the bargain price 
but at its real value; otherwise it wont be a bargain. Likewise the 
employer who pays an inefficient, slovenly stenographer thirty 
dollars a week for eight hours of her time must realize that his 
efficient, capable, alert, interested wife could easily command 
much more in the labor marketplace. 

Do I seem to rate the wife-housekeeper too commercially? 
Does some sentimental bride exclaim: “But we don’t marry for 
valuation. You are leaving out the love.” Ah, no, dear bride, 
I never leave out the love. As long as women are women, the 
“imponderable gains” of marriage must always be counted in. 
Besides, without them, marriage could never be able to compete 
with the labor market. Nevertheless every married woman who 
has earned a wage in money will bear me out in my statement 
that however much a husband may value his wife’s blue or brown 
eyes, her “nifty” appearance, her charm and her 
admiration for him,—and I do not rate his valua- 
tion of those low, rather the opposite,—the color 
of his appreciation takes on a different hue, a 
higher tone, a more intense shade 
when he realizes that she has a value 
in the market he understands, in the 
medium by which he has learned to 
measure ability: cash. In saying 
this I do not forget that his 
appreciation is often tinged 
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with resentment, nor that many husbands dis- 
courage any effort of Friend Wife to sell her 
labor outside the home. But even though he resents it, even 
though he discourages it, the husband feels a little like a man 
who has selected a car for its lines and springs, cushions and 
paint, and finds that it has also speed. He takes her more 
seriously. 

Not only does a man who realizes the commercial value of 
woman’s time take his wife more seriously, but his opinion of 
the business ability of other women rises. Thus again, the 
woman who goes into business helps the woman at home. Just 
today a woman said to me: 

“T don’t think men have a very high opinion of women’s busi- 
ness ability. They always assume that women are in the wrong.” 

And she went on to tell me about an experience she had years 
ago with a bank. She had overdrawn, and her husband and the 
banker had both taken it for granted that she had not kept her 
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stubs. But she insisted that they look up the matter before 
she paid the overdraft, and it appeared that the bank, through 
mistake, had gotten another woman’s check among hers and 
charged it off her account. 

“T don’t think,” she said to me, “that men should take it so 
for granted we don’t know anything about business.” 

Well, men are taking it less for granted every day. And this 
change of opinion may be largely charged up to the woman who 
is in business and thus does know about business. There are so 
many of these women that many men are beginning to expect 
women to know something about business. Even the woman 
at home gets the benefit of this changed attitude. Less and 
less often we hear the old familiar plaint: “He doesn’t take what 
I say seriously.” That this really is a benefit, the woman at 
home herself will bear witness. No one likes to be taken for 
a simpleton, even about business. What widows must have 
endured in the old days when banker and lawyer alike regarded 
her as a private nuisance to be treated, in spite of the fees her 
business brought, as a kind of charity client. There are enough 
of these incompetent women yet. But there are so many of 
the competent, that many bankers and lawyers, in spite of the 
exceptions noted above, are at least giving their clients the 
benefit of the doubt—are inclined to regard them as innocent of 
idiocy until they are proven guilty by their acts. 

Even in the household the effect of this changed attitude is 
felt. Whereas the gentleman of the old school paid all house- 
hold bills himself, allowed his wife and daughters to run accounts 
but trusted them with little cash, his son and grandson begin 
their married life by apportioning a part of the family income 
to the use of the household. This is usually called an “allow- 
ance” and is placed at the disposal of the wife-housekeeper, who 
does all-the buying and pays all the bills, paying in cash or 
“charging” as she wishes. Few are the wives of the middle class 
who do not have their own checking accounts. Though the 
wife herself may never have been a wage-earner, this custom 
started in the first place with wives who had been wage-earners 
and was copied by men whose idea of the business ability and 
responsibility of women had been gained from the women they 
met in business. Now it is custom and 
so followed by many without thought that 
it was ever otherwise. 

Even the woman in industry has made 
her contribution to the welfare of the 
woman in the home. Once a man 
answered an argument for suffrage by say- 
ing that his wife was the mother of six 
children who kept her so busy that she 
would never have time to go to the polls. 

Quick as a flash a woman came back at 
him: “Then we must have a nine-hour 
day for mothers!” Well, a 
nine-hour day for mothers 
is hardly probable nor even 
desirable. But agitation for 
a nine-hour day for women 
in industry and the theory 
that a person cannot work 
longer than that without im- 
pairing efficiency will have 
its effect on the labor of 
women in the home. Since 
the women in _ industry 
often become women in the 
home, they will carry into 
the home ideas as to the 
amount of labor that should 
properly fall between sun 
and sun. They will have 
learned to work by hours in- 
stead of jobs. And so the 
work in the home will come 
to be, more and more, done 
by hours instead of jobs. 

Already much has been 
done in that _ direction. ~ 
Whereas our grandmothers labored steadily day 
in and day out until they broke down and a 
stepmother took up their work, we have learned 
to claim our rest-time, to have our clubs, our 
recreation, our picture-shows. We have also 
learned that tomorrow we'll have another chance, 


and that health is more important than tasks accomplished. I do 
not say that this is wholly chargeable to the women in industry; 
but so closely knit into one fabric are the threads of women’s 
work that it would be very natural to think that the movement 
to improve conditions for women in industry would affect con. 
ditions of women’s work inside the home. 

Many of the women in industry are daughters of women jn 
homes. An interesting result of this connection was shown jp 
Philadelphia when an effort to secure a minimum wage for work- 
ing girls was made. The estimate of the necessary expenses of 
the working girls included the girl’s share of her mother’s support, 
The argument made for the inclusion of this item was that the 
girl was enabled to live at home because her mother did all the 
work and managed the household. The girl, therefore, was in- 
debted to her mother for a share of her mother’s support. It 
was the first time, so far as I know, that an estimate of a living 
wage included the mother’s work as having an economic value, 
Thus the movenient for a minimum wage has served to help the 
mother working in the home. 

A very practical contribution to the woman in the home may 
be traced to the woman in business. Much has been written 
about the clumsiness of the implements for housework. The in- 
ventions to lighten household labor have been few, and these 
not highly perfected. And there was, until recently, little demand 
for the few that have appeared. Home-economic teachers love 
to tell a story about the return of George and Martha Wash- 
ington to this vale of tears. George, they explain, is taken to 


see the plows and the threshers, the cotton-gin and the hay-balers, 
the automobiles and the tractors, the railroads and the flying 
machines, the wireless and the machine-guns, everything that has 
been invented and improved to make the work of man, even 
that of killing, more easily and more quickly done. 

“T don’t understand 


“Tt is a changed world,” he says sadly. 
it. Take me back to Elysium.” 

Then Martha, who has been shown about by the ladies, comes 
up to him sympathetically. “Don’t you feel so bad, George,” 
she says. “Come right over here to my kitchen. There’s hardly 
been a thing changed.” 


There are women who 
permit themselves to be 
teased about the unim- 
portance of their work 
and to be regarded as 
unproductive workers. 
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The tyranny of 
clothes! Busi- 
ness women are 
handicapped, 
and they know it. 


And why should there be any change? When a woman’s two 
hands could be purchased for ten dollars a month, who was 
going to pay fifty dollars for a washing-machine, who would in- 
vest money in an electric dish-washer? Folly and extravagance, 
indeed! A woman householder who yearned for a dish-washer 
and a vacuum sweeper, then just put on the market, took up 
book-reviewing in her spare moments. She had not sold two 
book-reviews before her husband, who had been a stenographer 
and a bookkeeper, bought and presented to her a typewriter and 
a flat-top desk. 

“But I can’t afford them,” she protested when the delivery of 
the gifts was made. 

“You’ve got to,” retorted the husband. “You can’t expect to 
do good work without the implements of your trade.” 

Her husband understood what the implements of book-re- 
viewing were. Out of his own experience he knew the value of 
a typewriter and a convenient desk. Also he could measure her 
increased output in dollars and cents. When this husband realized 
that his wife’s output had a value, he was just as interested in 
buying her the washing-machine and vacuum-cleaner which until 
that time he had thought luxuries. 

In the last few years the demand for labor-saving household 
devices has greatly increased. Many new ones have been placed 
on the market, and it is probable that the same ingenuity that has 
invented flying machines and submarines will produce such 
mechanical aids to housework as are now scarcely dreamed of. 

The great factor in this increase has been the demand for 
women’s labor outside the home. As we have said before, the 
home can only compete for the labor of women, whether as 
wives, or as servants, by meeting the competition of other trades, 
other businesses. The young stenographer who leaves her desk 
to go to a kitchen expects to find as good an equipment for the 
kitchen work as she had for her work on her desk. The middle- 
aged wife will not stay in a medieval kitchen when a clean store 
or Red Cross office awaits her. And the woman in the home who 
never was a young stenographer, who could not get a job in 
either store or Red Cross office, profits from the situation. See- 
ing these implements about her, desiring her house to be as com- 
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plete as that of her neighbors, she wants them too. Because her 
husband’s attitude toward housework and women has changed, 
he is willing for her to buy them, just as he was willing to turn 
over the “allowance” to her. Without realizing to whom she 
owes it, she follows the custom and finds her housekeeping made 
easier by the woman outside the home. 

By the same process, methods of housekeeping have been 
simplified. Because so many women could not get servants, 
because others gave part of their time to business, people have 
adopted a simpler style of living. It is the thing! And women 
who were never in business live in flats and efficiency apartments 
without realizing that they owe the opportunity to the work- 
ing woman. 

It is to be hoped that these women in business will some day 
free the women in the home from the tyranny of clothes! That 
it is a tyranny, all sensible women will agree. Now, women in 
business, however much they may fear the autocrat Fashion, 
simply have not the time to alter skirts twice a year, to keep 
chiffon blouses fresh, launder white collars, sew up rips in silk 
hosiery, alter neck- and waist-lines. True, they make an effort 
to do it. But at best they are handicapped, and they know it. 
Sooner or later they are going to wake up to the fact that they 
need no longer follow the fashions set for women who have time 
to waste in this way. 

It will not be a sudden awakening. Gradually these business 
women, one here and one there, are going to defy the despot and 
adopt garments more easily attained and kept in condition. Some 
day a designer, a manufacturer and a merchant will combine to 
make their fortunes by catering to the special needs of the busi- 
ness woman. Velvet knee-breeches, lace sleeve-ruffles, the rapier, 
went out of style with the gentlemen of leisure. So must the 
women in business eschew clothes for clothes’ sake and adopt 
wearing apparel that is serviceable and static as to fashion. 

Since neither frailty nor fashion may be said to have added 
beauty or individuality to women’s dress, we may hope that the 
dress of the business woman will not suffer from their loss. When 
this reform is wrought, the home women will also profit from it. 
If the business woman can evolve, to (Continued on page 10g) 
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HE girl in the speeding motorcar surveyed the autumn land- 

scape with her large, exceedingly lustrous eyes, and sighed 
daintily. It was a sigh that demanded the response of a solicitous 
question or a soothing sympathy, but only the subdued drone 
of the beautiful machine filled the succeeding pause. After a 
moment, the girl impulsively sat up and leaned forward, address- 
ing the chauffeur who was the only other occupant of the seven- 
passenger car. 

“Darrell, I am hungry,” she imparted, her smooth, imperious 
voice made individual by little unexpected tricks of inflection that 
shot it warmly through like the gold glints in a topaz surface. 

The straight shoulders in front stirred; the chauffeur turned 
his head, and for a fractional instant his gray eyes glanced back 
at the speaker. 

“Very well, Miss Carrington. I shall stop at the Golden Arms, 
a mile ahead? It is the best hotel near here, I think.” 

Miss Carrington folded her small, gloved hands on the back of 
the seat. 

“Darrell,” she requested patiently, “will you observe the interior 
of the car you are driving, instead of the road upon which you 
are driving it?” 

He swept the view ahead with a comprehensive glance, and 
obeyed her. 

“You see—my aunt did not return with me,” she explained as 
he resumed his former attitude. “And I never have entered a 
restaurant alone in my life.” 

“I might inquire whether there is a private dining-room for a 
lady traveling alone,” Darrell suggested, enlightened. “It is still 
thirty miles to the city.” 

“There will not be a private dining-room; I know that inn.” 

“T could find the head waiter, and have him meet you and 
conduct you to a quiet table, Miss Carrington. I am quite sure 
you would suffer no annoyance.” 

She moved her head disapprovingly. 

“That would not do at all,” she demurred, “because I am not 
facing the mental attitude of other people, but my own. I should 
be uncomfortable; I should eat no luncheon; I should suffer.” 

Darrell swept past a farmer’s sledge. 

“Nevertheless, stop at the Golden Arms. It is thirty miles to 
New York, and I am hungry. Will you find it troublesome to 
lunch with me, I wonder?” 

The car’s wheels spared an hysterical chicken by the narrow 
grace of an inch. 

“Miss Carrington!” 

“Pardon my unconventionality. You would not invite me, 
although I—well, angled. Am I to famish?” 

He checked the pace of the car, without looking back to her. 
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knew what she 
wanted. 


“Miss Carrington, that building ahead is the inn. Do I seri- 
ously understand that you wish me to accompany you to the 
public dining-room?” 

“I think it would be more pleasant. Of course, if you insist 
upon taking me to the chauffeurs’ dining-room— That would 
probably surprise everyone, as I suppose we look like any other 
pair of motorists, but I cannot dictate to my escort.” 

Darrell’s head lifted expressively. Miss Carrington was given 
the sensation of having thrown down her little gauntlet and seeing 
its challenge caught up. He twisted the car sharply into a drive- 
way, heedless of skidding wheels, jammed down the brakes and 
came to a standstill before the veranda of the Golden Arms. 

As he opened the tonneau door, the deference with which he 
bared his head and offered his hand to the lady suggested chivalry. 
Miss Carrington rose and accepted his aid to descend. 

“Take the car around to your garage,” Darrell directed the 
attendant who had advanced, the careless self-assurance perfectly 
natural. 

There were a few guests in the dining-room, who looked up 
with the usual half-envious curiosity aroused by the entrance of 
a party of motorists, contemplating the girl in gray and her escort 
as they moved across to a table in one of the little trellised bay- 
windows. Miss Carrington slipped out of her coat; and when, 
complaining of the warmth in the room she took off her hat also, 
he experienced a curiously augmented sense of familiarity. 

“T am afraid,” Darrell regretted, to his companion, “that you 
will have to tell me what you would like me to order. It would 
be too bad, since you are hungry, to mistake your tastes.” 


Cy iy CARRINGTON continued to draw off her gloves; if 
there was any malice underlying her reply, neither tone nor 
expression betrayed the fact. 

“T have no tastes—I like everything in the world except caviar 
and cheese,” she indolently assured him. “And I hate to choose 
my own luncheon, Mr. Darrell.” 

The prefix to his name forced a slight contraction of his straight 
brows, but he glanced up at the attending waiter and proceeded 
without embarrassment to acquit himself of the task imposed. 

He did so excellently. 

“You have made me hungrier,” reproached the girl. 
how long they take to serve one here.” 

“We are going to find out. I wonder how you will explain when 
some of your friends or relatives happen in,” he retorted. 

“They will not; this is not a French farce.” 

“No, it is an American tragedy.” 

She lifted her dark eyes, startled. 

“Were you not starving by rapid degrees?” he amplified. 


“YT wonder 
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She laughed, conceding his point with a gesture. The ease 
with which he accepted their temporary change of position, the 
excitement of the situation, had flushed her smooth cheeks and 
added a brilliancy to her glance. There was color in Darrell’s face 
also, but his gray eyes remained steadily cool, almost watchful. 
One would have said he was on guard, following the twinkling 
rapier-point of her whimsical mood. 

“The last two winters I spent mostly in the South,” she re- 
marked presently. “Now I look forward to the cold and snow; 
I think I have snow-nostalgia. I should like to gather armfuls, 
make snowballs and pitch them at some one.” 

“I grew up in the country, in northern Maine—you couldn’t 
find enough snow to bother me,” he ventured. 

“In Maine? I suppose that is why you can endure our New 
York weather so well. I have often wondered how you could 
possibly drive the limousine hour after hour in the zero winds.” 

She stopped; too late she realized that the stop emphasized the 
admission that she had watched him with interest. A singular 
expression swept Darrell’s face. 

The waiter was again beside them. When he withdrew, Miss 
Carrington caught up the first theme presenting itself and began 
to talk, the graceful, piquant chat of nonchalant ease and leisurely 
intervals which implies neither intimacy nor coldness. Darrell 
seconded her charmingly; he was a sympathetic listener and 
amused her with drolly picturesque anecdotes of a touring trip 
he had once made through Mexico. There were no more mis- 
takes of allusion. 

With the dessert, Miss Carrington glanced up at the timepiece 
opposite. 

“Three o'clock!” she exclaimed. ‘Dear me, and I due at home at 
half-past! Mr. Darrell, weshall have to explain that a tire blew out.” 

“If you wish, Miss Carrington.” 

At some quality in his tone, her eyes slowly widened. 

“You do not like that?” she marveled. 

He shrugged his shoulders, his color rising. 

“Oh, pardon, I ventured no criticism,” he apologized indifferent- 
ly. “Only it always seems a pity to have to do that sort of thing, 
doesn’t it? Probably I am prejudiced. The first time I in- 
dulged in a social prevarication—I told a gossiping old maid that 
my mother was out, when in fact she was busy in the kitchen— 
my father conducted me to his study for a strenuously painful 
interview. He said I would go to hell.” He paused for effect. 

“Dear me! Then I must 
explain that we stopped for 


The long hall of exit was empty and dimly lighted through 


stained-glass. Moving down its length, Miss Carrington spoke a 
trifle hurriedly, as if feeling that with their return to the car this 
episode must close. 

“You have been extremely good, Mr. Darrell. 
very much—TI have enjoyed our luncheon.” 

They were side by side. As she raised her soft, half-troubled 
face to him in speaking, Darrell fiercely stooped and kissed her 
squarely on the lips. 


I thank you 


UT across the ice-fringed veranda Sylvia Carrington hurried 

toward the waiting automobile, her head bent. Darrell 
opened the car door for her, but did not offer to aid her entrance. 
With a swelling pur the car rolled from the portals of the Golden 
Arms. 

The pace kept was the highest speed compatible with safety 
from police interference, but an early dusk was graying all things 
to indeterminate bulks and outlines when the city was reached. 
Through the noisy, teeming streets and avenues Darrell drove, 
until he halted the car before the massive Carrington house. 
There he descended from his place and came to the tonneau door. 

“TI have committed the unforgivable sin,” he said quietly. “You 
had trusted me, and I broke the trust. If I had lived as do the 
men whom you meet daily, perhaps some finer memory would 
have kept my self-control more firm—I do not know. At least, 
you may be very sure that I have my punishment. I shall of 
course leave Mr. Carrington’s service tonight. May I open the 
door?” 

“T fancy,” returned Miss Carrington, subduedly calm, “that the 
unforgivable sin may be quite different; I believe, indeed, that 
the classic so states. Are you, then, fond of Hawthorne?” 

His gauntleted hand shut hard on the door-buckle. 

“You—play with me, Miss Carrington. If I read Hawthorne 
or have any tastes you did not expect from my position, I 
am nevertheless a professional chauffeur and not a millionaire 
incognito. I have no romantic excuse to offer. Let me suggest 
this conversation between us will cause remark.” 

She rose, her face completely shaded. 

“If you wish to avoid remark, it will hardly do to resign your 
position tonight,” she indicated. ‘Why not tomorrow?” 

“It is for you to decide, Miss Carrington.” 

“T think that will be better. Good night, Mr. Darrell.” 

His white teeth caught his 
lips; for the second time the 
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say one was delayed, without 
details.” 

She clapped her hands, de- 
lighted. 

“There, there! You are la 
planning to conceal facts, as 
well as I. A half-deceit is ‘ 
as bad as a whole one.” 

“You are perfectly right,” 
he conceded. “My father } 
undoubtedly predicted my 
future dwelling-place.” ] 

“Your father must have 
been very severe.” | 

All her training could not 
subdue the note of curiosity 
in her comment. But no 
satisfaction was yielded. 

“He was,” dryly  con- 
firmed Darrell. 

Miss Carrington began to 
draw on her gloves. 

The waiter had approached 
to set upon the table a little 
tray within which lay the 
usual slip of paper. Very 
deliberately Darrell drew it toward him to read the amount, but 
first directed to the girl a regard of cold, steadfast warning, of a 
significance arrogant in its command. She met it fully; her soft 
lips parted, her beautiful black eyes dilated—the response spring- 
ing to her transparent face blended mirth, astonishment, admira- 
tion, even coquetry, but neither mockery nor rebellion. 

While Darrell paid the check, Miss Carrington achieved fasten- 
ing her gloves and Darrell helped her into her coat. 


Miss Carrington glanced up at the 

timepiece opposite. “Dear me!” 

she exclaimed. “‘We shall have to 
explain that a tire blew out.”’ 





prefix to his name scored. 

“That sarcasm was un- 
necessary,” he stated briefly. 

She was stepping down 
past him, but at that she 
turned swiftly, in a sudden 
hot flare of passion, her large 
eyes flashing through the 
dusk. 

“Do you expect me to 
allow the status of a servant 
to the man who has kissed 
me, Mr. Darrell? You have 
a singular conception of my 
pride. Good night, sir.” 

Dazed, Darrell remained 
standing by the car. The 
flowerlike fragrance that at- 
tended her presence still lin- 
gered on the sharp night air; 
the flash of her last glance 
still blurred his vision, al- 
though the house doors had 
closed behind her. 

Presently the chauffeur 
took Mr. Carrington’s auto- 
mobile to its garage. 

Mr. Carrington was in his 
pleasant library that eve- 
ning when his daughter 
Sylvia came to him. They 
understood each other rather 
better than anyone else un- 
derstood either of them, 
these two; there was a re- 
semblance between them 
both physical and mental. 
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“Papa, I am twenty-five years old,” she declared. 

“You do not look it, my dear,” returned the gentleman, his 
eyes twinkling underneath their gray brows. 

The girl smiled. Miss Carrington in motor costume was 
charming; now in her simple silk dress she was not less so. The 
delicate rose-colored scarf she had caught up was reflected in 
her cheeks. 

“Claudia is engaged at eighteen; Millicent is married at twenty- 
one. Mamma is quite right: I have been deplorably slow. 
Papa, I am going to be married—give me your support.” 

Mr. Carrington rose and kissed his daughter’s cheek; he had 
an enchanting manner, rather formal for America. 

“My dear, I am delighted! Who is the excessively fortunate 
man? There have been so many—sighing.” 

“Mr. Roger Darrell.” 

“T am afraid I have not met him.” 

“Pardon, you meet him every day, when he drives you to and 
from your office.” 

Something in the nature of an earthquake shook Mr. Carrington. 

“My chauffeur?” 

“At present.” 

It was characteristic of both that there was no scene, merely a 
pause for realization. 

“Of course, if he had not been very different from a chauffeur, 
this could not have happened,” she added after a moment. “You 
know that.” 

“Have you considered the consequences?” her father demanded. 

Her flush deepened. “Yes. But surely we are clever enough 
to arrange things, if you help me. One need not tell the public 
everything. One might live abroad for a while.” 

Mr. Carrington passed his hand across his forehead in reeling 
bewilderment. 

“Tt will not do,” he decided with finality. 

Sylvia Carrington moved across and took a low chair opposite, 
turning full to him the strange beauty of her clear face and deep 
eyes. The scarf slipped from her shoulders. 

“Look at me,” she requested. 

He looked, and continued to look. The flame was lighted and 
burning, her body was but the trans- 
lucent vase for its holding. In one illu- 
minating hour the greatest of all things 
had come to her. 

“T,” said Mr. Carrington, discouraged, 

“T must send for Darrell.” 

She rose, crimsoning vividly. 

“No, no! He does not know, Papa. 
I mean, he has not spoken to me of, of 
such things. He intends to leave here at 
once and go away.” 

“But, how—” 

Miss Carrington checked the question 
with a gesture, the crimson invading even 
her neck and bosom. 

“Today—he kissed me.” 

Mr. Carrington fell back in his chair, 
stunned. His daughter sat down again, 
keeping her head bent musingly. 

“Until today—until he did that—I 
never knew I thought of him,” she con- 
fided slowly. “Now I know that I have 
been watching him for months. He is, 
different. I think it began on the day he 
made Millicent so angry by stopping the 
car short to avoid striking a squirrel in 
the park. And then, that night at the 
cup race when it was so cold, and he told 
me that there was an extra fur coat, if 
I would like it! I wore it, and did not find out 
until dawn that he had given me his. You have 
always given me everything I wanted, Papa; I 
cannot learn denial now.” 

“Nevertheless I must send for Darrell. You 
had better go, Sylvia.” 

Master in his own household Mr. Carrington 
was, when he cared to be. She recognized it, and 
faltered. 

“I cannot bear that you should talk to him 
and I not know what passes,” she rebelled. “If 
you are sending for him, I will go there, in the 
alcove, where he cannot see me. 

“Well—will you give me your word not to 


I must hear.” Miss Carrington met the chal- 
lenge — and passed on. 


interfere with my statement of the case and my views? I can 
take your word—not usual with a woman, my dear.” 

She hesitated, then promised. “Yes.” 

He took the desk telephone to summon the chauffeur’s attend- 
ance. Miss Carrington mechanically caught up her scarf, crossed 
to the book-lined alcove, let fall the heavy curtains before it, 
and established herself in a chair within the recess. The rose- 
colored scarf dropped, a shimmering heap of gauze, just outside 
the curtains on the polished floor. 

Darrell entered the library with his usual quiet self-possession; 
nothing in his bearing or appearance distinguished him from any 
other gentleman who might call there. There was much excuse 
for Sylvia Carrington, her father reluctantly conceded. 

“Since we are not meeting as employer and employee,” Mr. 
Carrington opened, “perhaps you would better sit down, Darrell. 
Will you try a cigar?” 

The faintest white change crossed the visitor’s face. Only the 
girl in the alcove could estimate his startled shock. But he came 
over without confusion. 

“Thank you; I do not smoke, Mr. Carrington,” he returned, 
and took the chair Sylvia had left. 

“Ah, I am sorry,” regretted the older man. “Tobacco soothes 
the nerves, and I am extremely anxious that our discussion shall 
contain no acrimony. For that reason I say nothing of the point 
of honor involved in your use of your position of trust to win the 
affection of my daughter. For although Miss Carrington denies 
that you have actually proposed marriage to her, I know very 
well that a young girl does not give her heart and intend to give 
her hand to a man who has not asked both.” 

Darrell’s gray eyes kindled, but he stopped on the verge of 
speech and remained in silent endurance of the charge and of his 
own unutterable amazement. 

“I am a practical man,” resumed Mr. Carrington, after waiting 
for a reply. “Naturally, then, I sent for you, another man, when 
Miss Carrington told me that she had decided to become your 
=, Ladies are not to be argued with You spoke?” 

“a Jo.” 

“Of course, this is for you a question either of business or 
sentiment—for you, and me. Now, as a matter of 
business, my daughter’s personal fortune is not 
large. I would be willing to offer—” He broke off 
abruptly. Darrell had looked at him, looked with 
the chill, imperious warning that had forbidden 
Sylvia Carrington’s interference that afternoon at 
the Golden Arms. 

“TI think we may assume that it is not 
a question of business,” signified the chauf- 
feur coldly. 

Mr. Carrington chose a fresh cigar, not 
because he wanted it, but because he 
wanted time. 

“Then we pass to the question of senti- 
ment,” he responded with a courtesy less 
ironic and more hostile. “I have before 
seen such marriages as this proposed, Dar- 
rell, and they do not work. There has 

always resulted a period of inferno, and—a 

divorce. I do not say by any means that the 
men are always at fault. The women cannot 
stand the mill—the gossip in the newspapers, the 
grilling by the other women, the universal con- 
temptuous curiosity toward themselves and the 
contemptuous tolerance of their husbands. Loss 
of caste bites deep into them; they think it wont, 
but it does. You do not agree with me, probably? 

Stop and think of all such cases you ever heard 

of. You say this is a question of sentiment; 

very good, sivp and consider Sylvia Carrington 
as a man should consider the woman he loves.” 

Darrell moved slightly in his chair. He was 
very pale, but his gray eyes did not avoid the 
keen black ones. 

“T appeal to you, because I know her,” Mr. 
Carrington added, even kindly. “If she wants 
this, she will take it, cost her what it may later. 
There is no one who can save her from this folly, 
Darrell, except—yourself. It is—up to you.” 

The pause was not great in length, but con- 
centrated within its space the intensity of hours. 

“T have to thank you for much frankness and 
patience,” Darrell at last said, his voice oddly 
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subdued and level in tone. “You are right at every point. And 
I should be the more wrong in allowing Miss Carrington to make 
the sacrifice you represent, because I am not able to offer her the 
only possible return. Today her beauty dazzled my common 
sense, and honor—that is not the sure foundation I could let her 
take for love.” 

The cigar fell from Mr. Carrington’s fingers; he half arose as 
if to check the too-candid avowal. But before he could frame 
action, the alcove curtains divided, and Sylvia Carrington walked 
across the floor, her small head held erect on its slender column, 
the rose-tinted sheen and glitter about her throwing into relief her 
absolute pallor. Every trace of excitement was held under con- 
trol; she even lingered to gather up the pink scarf, before inclining 
her head to her father. 

“You have my gratitude for the demonstration, sir,” she steadily 
acknowledged. 

And as she passed Darrell, 
who had risen, she spoke with 
the same composure: 

“IT was wrong today in 
questioning your statement, 
Mr. Darrell; you had indeed 
committed the unforgivable 


sin.’ 

Darrell offered no 
defense or apology. 
Moving back, he 
silently opened the 
door and held it as 
she passed out of the 
library. The floating 
scarf caught on the 
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latch, but tore free with a soft sound of parting silk, since she 
did not heed the tangle. 

Mr. Carrington was dumb; being human, his strong relief was 
sadly confounded with indignation at the outcome he had so 
much desired. But he recovered speech when Darrell slowly 
turned toward him. 

“This has been a most unfortunate episode, Darrell. 
straightforwardness has helped us all. 
give some -evidence of appreciation—” 

He was again speaking to the chauffeur, but Darrell promptly 
hushed him. 

“You will give me nothing, Mr. Carrington, now or at any other 
time. I love your daughter; I have loved her for months. You 
will permit me to wish you good night and regret leaving you un- 
expectedly without a chauffeur.” 

“VYou—why—” 

Darrell impatiently surveyed him, then made a gesture toward 
where the heap of rose-colored gauze had lain on the floor before 
the alcove. 

“TI saw the scarf,” he gave brief explanation. “Following its 
hint, I caught the gleam of Miss Carrington’s gown behind the 
curtains. In all you said about her unhappy future I saw the 
truth; moreover I know what you do not: the slightness of her 
contact with me and the ease with which she must forget today. 
I accepted the task you said was up to me, and lied for her to 
overhear. She is cured. But neither you nor circumstance can 
take from me the knowledge that she was willing to be my wife. 
I shall live on that for the rest of my life. I believe you and I 
have nothing more to say to each other?” 

Mr. Carrington stood up. 


Your 
I hope you will let me 












“Why, no,” he said. “I suppose not. Except that I should like 
to shake hands with you before you go.” 

They shook hands. As Darrell went out, he lingered at the 
door long enough to detach a fragment of iridescent gauze that 
still clung pendant to the latch. 


T was in November that Miss Carrington had invited her 
chauffeur to luncheon at the Golden Arms. It was on the 
first of March that Roger Darrell received a communication from 












“1,” said Mr. 
Carrington, dis- 
couraged, '. 
must send for 
Darrell.’’ 
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a legal firm, informing him 
that a certain Jane Darrell of 
Wisconsin, who declared her- 
self the last of a distant 
branch of his family, had re- 
cently died and bequeathed to him the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars. 

When Darrell read the letter, he laughed unmirthfully, then sat 
down in the little Yonkers garage where he was employed, and 
passed a bad hour—after which he made ready and went to 
New York. 

There was no mistake in the matter. Within a few days all 
formalities were fulfilled and the fortune placed in its new owner’s 
bank-account. 

“Now,” remarked the head of the law firm, on the occasion 
of the concluding interview, “now, Mr. Darrell, I presume you 
will commence to enjoy yourself. I should.” 

There was an interest too frank for curiosity in his manner 
and keen, pleasant face—an invitation to confidence. Not in- 
sensible, Darrell smiled, leaning thoughtfully on the arm of the 
office chair. 

“T never have enjoyed myself,” he admitted, “except incident- 
ally. My father was a clergyman, a genuine Puritan by descent 
and disposition—iron-handed, iron-willed, merciless in righteous- 
ness. In our small Maine village he was a power to be reckoned 
with. I learned early to reckon with him. My mother had been 
a gentle, gay, New York girl; forced into the New England mold, 
she lived, or existed, for twenty-one years of rigid, dutiful, service 
in irreproachable poverty. She did, and brought me up to do, 
exactly what my father willed. Enjoyment was not part of the 
plan.” 3 

“She might enjoy this fortune with you,” suggested the 
lawyer. 

“She died last year. But I gave her the enjoyment.” Darrell 
lifted his gaze to the other man’s with a certain cold defiance 
not meant for the one he looked at. (Continued on page 110) 
















Dressing for 
Business 


Shall business women adopt a uniform 

or continue to waste time and energy 

on their clothes? Or is there a wise 
middle course? 


OT the least interesting phase of the evolution of women 

in business is the evolution of her appearance. She is find- 
ing herself and saying: “In the man’s world, the dress makes 
the woman.” Consequently, out of the deplorable medley of 
homely, depressing uniforms, clashing, unbecoming colors, ex- 
treme, unhygienic styles and stern, mannish outfits is slowly 
evolving an appropriate and becoming business dress. 

Sufficient proof of this is the fact that the thousands of 
women now making up the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs are actually thinking and planning 
together along this definite line. They are asking themselves: 
“What is appropriate business dress?” It is a many-sided 
question. It has, in fact, as many sides as there are kinds of pro- 
fessions or occupations and types of individuality represented in 
this large and composite group of women, for after all, ‘dress 
is but the keynote to one’s personality.” 

This gives rise immediately to the open question already 
much debated among business women themselves: “Which is 
more appropriate for the woman in business, the uniform or 
individual costume?” It is not the employer alone, with his 
fast-black dress and white-collar rules, who insists upon uniform 
dress regulations for those working for him. Many commendable 
and appealing arguments are presented by the sane practical, 
business woman herself for standardization of dress. Among 
these arguments for a business uniform, or one type of dress 
for all, are economy, the saving of time and energy spent in 
selecting clothes, and finally, the subconscious effect on the wearer 
of the uniform as the badge of her profession. Personality, they 
suggest, should during business hours, be submerged into group 
spirit and undivided attention to business. The man does not 
bother about his clothes, they contend. He buys his business 
suit, wears it constantly until it is past service, and then purchases 
another merely as a matter of fact and business. Woman, in 
her feminine subservience to whims in dress, wastes her money, 
squanders her time and impairs her energies needlessly, thinking 
and looking about for latest styles in clothes. The general adop- 
tion of the business uniform, designed along the lines of the 
business man’s clothing, is proposed as the remedy 

The freedom and distinction enjoyed by the women who were 
privileged to wear service uniforms during the recent war no 
doubt went far to strengthen the tendency to adopt a business 

niform, both because of its expediency and practicability. Uncle 
Sam’s designer made a “hit.” As a high-class employer, his uni- 
forms were popular. The difference between these distinguished 
uniforms and the sales-girls” specified “black dress with no 
jewelry” is, however, vast, seeming to some the difference between 
freedom and slavery. 

Uniform dress, no doubt, has its advantages, not to be over- 
looked. Buying anything by the bolt or dozen, of course, 
lessens the expense. Selecting the suit from one “line,” with 
nothing to consider except bust-measure and length of skirt would 
undoubtedly lessen shopping cares. Certainly to be dressed 
sensibly and just like every other woman about her would tend 
to center the frivolous young girl’s mind on her business. And 
so the custom of a standardized dress for business has its advo- 
cates. 

There are, on the other hand, many business women represent- 
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ing both those yet in the imposed uniform grade and those inde- 
pendently far beyond it, who rebel against everything suggestive 
of uniforms and speak loud and long for absolute freedom of 
individual costume, not to say dress. Not only does woman lose 
her individuality in dressing according to rule and regulation, 
they argue, but her femininity. Dress, wherever she is, is 
woman’s unqualified prerogative and her most subtle influence 
for good or bad. Through dress she expresses the purpose of her 
nature. Dressed in accepted business style like the man, she is 
not the woman but just another man in the man’s world. If she is 
to mean anything truly worth while in the world of business, it 
will be through the contribution of her distinctly womanly abil- 
ities and individual feminine charm that she will win for herself 
coveted honors and the honest recognition she merits. 

To her club sister championing the uniform dress by the added 
argument of a growing tendency of sport uniform for sports, 
street-dress for the street, as evening gown for opera and house- 
or porch-dress for home life, she answers with the pathos of stern 
fact that for many a business woman the business costume must 
combine all these in itself. The dress she puts on in the morning 
at seven, she takes off in the evening, after dinner in a restaurant, 
or at midnight after the theater. She has no opportunity to give 
expression to her varying moods through change of costume. The 
business dress must reflect them all. Perhaps it is this unnatural 
condition of her existence which makes the office girl wear her 
low necked, short sleeved, delicate dress to business. For her, 
there is no dance where she may wear her evening clothes, or if 
she has the dance, she does not have the time to go to her room 
and change the plain business dress for the pretty evening gown. 
And she does love to have some fun in life. 


ND so the uniform and non-uniform advocates plead their 
cases. They disagree—which is natural and full of promise. 
Through frank expression of individual opinion, common interests 
and basic principles take definite shape. Agreeing to disagree, 
they are finally uniting on a standard of dress and appearance 
which will be acceptable and appropriate to all—a uniformity of 
mind rather than a uniform of. one color, material and style. 
Appropriate, we say, because a word of any less breadth of 
scope and elastic quality would not meet the occasion. The am- 
bition is to see every woman in the ranks of the business army de- 
velop into that well-dressed woman whose dress and manner is 
always consistent and in harmony with her environment. The 
aim is to develop that sense of “the eternal fitness of things” 
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which will enable each one to judge for herself what is appropriate 
at all times for her. When this is done, the business woman 
will have gained far more than attractive outward appearance. 
She will have become to the group life of which she is a part— 
be it business, society, or home—what the perfume is to the 
flower, a beautiful presence with an undefinable but powerful and 
lasting charm. 

Appropriate, then, implies general principles of correct dress, 
sanely interpreted to fit the individual types, varying localities 
and diversified professions or occupations which women fill today 
in the business world. It means an army of women in the service 
yniform of health, beauty and efficiency. It involves styles, 
materials, color, price, profession or occupation and occasion. 
These the designer of the business woman’s dress must keep con- 
stantly in mind, whether it be wholesale manufacturer, Parisian 
modiste or modest home dressmaker. For one, style may neces- 
sarily figure more largely than material; her profession may re- 
quire it. For another, price may be the chief consideration; her 
salary may demand it, to give each essential of appropriate dress 
proper attention and all due consideration will help to achieve 
the appropriate and becoming business costume, commanding the 
respect, confidence and admiration of herself, her employer and 
business associates, and her public. Apropos of this is the news- 
paper comment on service uniforms. 

“The United States Government appreciated the psychology 
of clothes when selecting the uniforms for the women war-workers 
during the recent conflict. A serious intention and efficiency were 
the qualities which dominated the women who wore these uni- 
forms, and the simple lines of the garments, the appropriate 
materials and the lack of frills and furbelows helped to inspire 
the feeling of trust and admiration tendered the wearers by the 
world.” 

Though the business woman must at all times be practical, for 
the sake of emphasizing her femininity, we assume that in this 
dissection of what goes to make up appropriate dress, style comes 
in for consideration before material. To be “smartly” dressed 
is a credit to any business woman. It suggests that she is suc- 
cessful in both the man’s world and in her own. It tells the 
world that she understands business-like to mean not necessarily 
plain, utilitarian, and unbeautiful, because conservative, comfort- 
able and consistent. To be smartly dressed means to her to be 
attractive because she has a style all her own—the result of 
studying her own face and figure and allowing her personality 
to express itself through her dress and the personal touches of her 
costume. She is thinking, not what are “they” wearing, but 
what should “I” wear? Conservative, comfortable and consistent, 
are the three C’s which create her styles. 

She is conservative in her style, because the extreme attracts 
undue attention and provokes comment from which she shrinks 
in public places and among strangers; she wears comfortable 
dresses, corsets, shoes and gloves because she knows beauty and 
efficiency depend upon a healthy, free body and mind; she dresses 
consistently because her mind is on 
her work, and this calls for a dress 
which is also in harmony with work- 
aday moods. For these fundamental Se 
reasons rather than because business 
rules demand it, she avoids the very 
sheer georgette and very low-necked 
lace blouse with _ bright-colored 
negligee undergarments, the fragile 
dress which tears easily as she 
moves about, and the suit which 
will not keep shape with constant 
wear and frequent pressing. The 
generally worn blue serge suit of 
easy cut and durable quality with be- 
coming blue, white or flesh-colored 
blouses almost fills the bill, or the 
modest-colored one-piece  tricotine 
dress with plain coat and becoming- 
ly tailored hat. But we need not 
call them uniforms—just sensible, 
attractive business costumes. 

Style, however, includes more 
than cut of the dress. It is rather 
the way the dress is worn. A dress 
with seemingly no style takes on 
a most stylish appearance when 
worn by a stylish figure, one which 
is properly corseted and which 


carries itself well with a spring in the step and sparkle in the 
eye. This is the “pep” of good health and business efficiency. 
Style depends not so much upon the selection of dress or suit 
and the price paid as upon how the woman “wears” her clothes. 
The care taken of clothes, too, has much to do with the way they 
keep their style. A good pressing often restores “style.” The 
attractive and always up-to-date “style” of individuality, needless 
to say, eliminates extremes in hair dress, powder, paint and per- 
fume, and a profusion of gaudy jewelry—all of which betray 
lack of judgment and individual charm. It is the natural to which 
the well-dressed woman is aspiring, rather than the artificial. 


ITH the relegation of the regulation black uniform and 

stern, mannish outfit to the pioneer stages of woman in 
business, we must not overlook in our determination for a more 
artistic and colorful existence, the importance of correct line and 
color in the appropriate business dress. The general tendency of 
the athletically inclined American woman toward straight lines no 
doubt makes double appeal to the business woman in her devotion 
to the style which provides not only comfort but consistency with 
the man’s world, where the straight lines characteristic of his 
masculine strength predominate. The straight lines of the shoe, 
corset and suit suggest and provide the physical strength and 
comfort both men and women need in the stress and strain of 
business life. They are most sanely and happily consistent with 
the business world, but the business woman of truly conservative 
style will see to it that straight lines do not rule her life to 
the extent of dimming the charm of the curved lines, as character- 
istic of her feminine power as are the straight lines of the men’s 
strength. The carefully guarded grace of the soft curves of the 
woman’s well-rounded shoulders and shapely limbs marks her 
individual style and success in the business world far more than 
does the straight-line cut of her suit, or the bold, stiff lines of her 
sailor. Attention to proper lines determines the art of the busi- 
ness woman’s career as they do the artist’s picture. The good- 
looking business woman cherishes the curved lines of grace and 
beauty. They are her badge of a beautiful womanhood. 

The difficulty of selecting the correct color for the business 
dress or its accessories is lessened by the general principle that 
few and modest colors are always in best taste in the business 
world. This is in keeping with the aim to be consistent with 
the surroundings and spirit of the business world. Subdued tones 
for work, and brighter colors for play! Nor does this mean som- 
ber, colorless existence. A string of beads, an emerald bar-pin or a 
Chinese jade ring may be all the dark suit or dress needs to 
make it truly beautiful. The criterion is that colors must never 
clash with each other or with the setting they are intended to 
beautify. 

This, no doubt, is the principle, however blindly adopted, which 
lies back of black, navy blue and white dress regulations, where a 
group work together, and especially in a department store or show- 
room where the background is a variety of all colors. A motley 
array of novelty style, “stunning” as they are for special occasions, 
goes far to mar the harmonious appearance and action of the 
business group closely confined in the nerve- 
racking proximity of limited space. Hence 
the well-dressed business woman takes into 
consideration not only the colors appropriate 

to herself, but to the group of 
which she voluntarily makes her- 
self a part. 

The freedom of color and style 
in dress permissible for the 
woman not in the group is 
naturally greater—which suggests 
the relation between one’s occu- 

pation and the ap- 
propriate. There 
is, for instance, a 
time when laven- 
der silk hose are 
as appropriate as 
black cotton. 

Materials and 
price as applied to 
the appropriate 
business dress are 
so closely con- 
nected with occu- 
pation and (Con- 
tinued on page 111) 
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N a great splash of color across the dirty marble floor of the 

despoiled chapel in the deserted Genoa palace, strings of rubies, 
of pearls, bracelets of emeralds, clusters of diamonds, ropes of 
opals, topaz and sapphire, ornaments of crystal and enamel, and 
chains and earrings of heavy gold, as well as buckles, brooches 
and smaller articles lay scattered among the broken fragments 
of the plaster statue. 

Kitty, still on her knees, with the gems in her dusty fingers, 
felt that the whole thing was ludicrous; she wanted to laugh. The 
hideous sham bronze statue only plaster, but full of real jewels! 

But of course they could not be real. 

“Godfrey Hansard himself told me that they are false!” she 
exclaimed. 

The artist, being in the dark about the whole affair, did not 
understand what she meant; but he was in no doubt about the 
jewels: he was something of a connoisseur and had himself 
picked up many bargains in his wanderings, but never anything 
like this. 

Eagerly Basil Thornton picked up one piece after another; 
certainly they were genuine, and if he had exaggerated when he 
had said, in his first excitement, that they were worth a million 
pounds, probably he had not been so very wrong for the fine 
workmanship and antiquity of some of the jewels rendered them 
almost priceless. 

“These gems are genuine,” he said at last. 
me what you know about them?” 

He had never spoken so earnestly to Kitty before, and she 
did not hesitate to respond; reserve, her clear common sense 
told her, would be foolish in face of this discovery they shared, 
and she had to have some confidant; even if this man was a 
stranger, she trusted him—and there was no one else. She rose, 
shaking the dust from the floor and the plaster off her frock. 

“Tt all sounds rather mad,” she said, “but I will try and tell 
you everything. Mrs. Brenton is my aunt. I am a poor relation, 
and she sent for me because she saw a likeness to an ancestress, 
Belle Brenton, in my photograph. She was quite obsessed by 
the legend of this lady, who was, by her first marriage, a Marchesa 
Palbaricini.” 

Basil Thornton, who had also risen, glanced at the iron cross 
with the inscription: “Jsabelle Palbaricini—Ricordo.” 

Kitty nodded. 


“Will you not tell 
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“Yes, this was her house, and she was supposed to have a 
vast treasure left her by her first husband. Well, she came to 
England and married a Brenton, but they were not happy. And 
she hid the treasure away from her husband, and he could never 
find the clue to it, though she taunted him with the fact that she 
had concealed it somewhere. Then she was meaning to run away 
to Italy with a Godfrey Hansard, but on the eve of her elopement, 
she was found murdered on her own hearth, beneath her portrait. 
And the legend grew up that she had cursed both the Brentons and 
the Hansards until the treasure should be found and the two 
families united in marriage by a descendant of hers, like her in 
the face, as I am supposed to be.” 

“But not in disposition,” said the artist cheerfully. 

“Oh, it is just the usual tale,” replied Kitty hastily, “but my 
poor aunt believed in it; and when she was a girl she became 
engaged to a Godfrey Hansard; and though she was not a bit 
like Belle Brenton herself, she hoped that this marriage would 
take off the curse.” 

“Had there really been one?” 

“Well, there had been a lot of misfortune in both families, 
violent deaths and loss of property—she and my mother and a 
cousin are the last of the Brentons; and my mother ran away 
when she was very young and didn’t bother about these things, 
so there was only Aunt. Well, the awful part was that this 
Godfrey Hansard was killed in the hunting-field before the 
wedding, and I think Aunt went crazy. Anyhow she married the 
cousin, because of the name; then he died, and there were no 
children, and Aunt just gave herself up to the old stories and 
legends—she was very wealthy and hadn’t really much else to do.” 

“And of course she went quite mad?” suggested Basil Thornton. 


. ELL, queer,” said Kitty defensively. ‘She is a dear, and 
has been very good to me. The awful part was, you see, 
that this Godfrey Hansard was a widower and left a son, and my 
aunt adopted him; and he, as he grew up, got a frightful influence 
over her and encouraged all her silly fancies, for he had knocked 
about a lot and lost all his money and was just as poor as any- 
thing.” 
“This,” said Mr. Thornton rather thoughtfully, “begins to be 
interesting.” 


“Confusing!” she amended. “I hardly know how to go on.” 
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The sun was beautiful over the glorious old black and white city; there 
were glimpses of shade-trees and roses, fountains and statues through 
the open gates that led to the courtyards, but Kitty felt utterly forlorn, 
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“Tell me about yourself—quickly, 
please, Miss Trelawney, because we 
have got to decide what to do about 
this.” 

He touched with the toe of his 
boot the heap of treasure between 
them. 

“I suppose the gist of it was,” 
answered Kitty, frowning, “that my 
aunt promised to leave Mr. Hansard 
all her money if the treasure could 
be found and he would marry the 
likeness of Belle Brenton and re- 
move the curse. So she sent for 
me, and I came, because”—she 
flushed a little—“I always rather 
liked adventures, and they dressed 
me up to look like the portrait, and 
an old ring was found in the hem 
of the dress they gave me, with a 
secret spring and one word inside, 
‘Genoa’—so this was supposed to 
be the clue to the treasure, and we 
all came rushing out here.” 

She paused, and her brow clouded. 

“Ts that all, Miss Trelawney?” 

“No. I found a duplicate of the 
portrait in the hotel, and heard 
about this palace once belonging to 
Belle Brenton, and came here, the 
day we met the dwarf—and—and—” 

Her voice faltered, and she 
colored again; but the most un- 
pleasant part of her tale was also 
the most important and she had to 
tell it, though she was both angry 
and ashamed. 

“Since then Mr. Hansard told me 
quite cynically that he had arranged 
the whole thing, the ring in the 
dress, the replica of the portrait and 
so on, just to trick my aunt, and 
that he meant, by the help of Count 
Rizzi, that wretched dwarf, to 
arrange a sham discovery of sham 
treasure!” 

“Just to delude Mrs. Brenton?” 

“Ves—so that she might give him 
her money.” 

“And for the same reason, to 
gratify this poor lady’s crazy delu- 
sions, he was to marry you?” 

“Yes,” said Kitty hotly. 

“And he told you all this?” 

Kitty hung her head. 


“Why should he tell you?” urged the artist. is with him; she would never believe a 


Kitty bit her lip and answered. 


“He thought I guessed something; he thought I was finding out “He must be unmasked by other means—I don’t think that 
too much—and he thought I was the same sort as himself.” it will be so difficult. Unless I am greatly mistaken this hoard 


“Oh, he did, did he?” 


“But I wasn’t!” cried the girl ingenuously, with tears in her churches and museums in the south of Italy.” 


eyes. “I was just terribly silly. I never saw through him; and “Stolen!” cried Kitty. 
I came—for the fun. And he took me for an adventuress; . he “T think so. Now, Miss Trelawney, if I give you a note to a 
believed that I should help him, for the sake of the—the money!” friend of mine, some one rather high up among the Genoa police, 
“A fellow-conspirator,’ remarked Mr. Thornton dryly. could you deliver it while I stay here with the treasure?” 
“But you know I wasn’t!” broke out the girt. This did not at all appeal to Kitty; she did not want to be 


“Yes, I do know,” he replied quietly, “but I can understand separated from her one friend, the only person who gave her any 
this rogue’s mistake. But why not tell the whole thing to Mrs. sense of protection and strength; she did not want to be hunting 


Brenton?” strange officials in a strange city; she did not know Italian, and 
“She would not believe a word; she really is crazy, and in- already felt tired and overwrought. 

fatuated with her godson,” said Kitty in despair. Basil Thornton saw her hesitation. 
“Well, it sounds difficult,” admitted Mr. Thornton. “And what “I could not leave you behind here alone,” he said. 


about these jewels we’ve discovered?” 
“These must be the sham hoard prepared to deceive my that—to remain behind in the empty chapel in the deserted 


aunt.” 
“But they are real!” 


“They can’t be!” desperately. 
“My dear young lady, I assure you that they are.” But Basil Thornton wanted to see it out, here in the palace— 
“Well,” said Kitty, “I simply don’t understand.” either to deliver the treasure into the hands of authority for 4 


“No,” said Basil Thornton. “I don’t suppose it is intended proper investigation, or to see who came to claim it; he was too 


that you should.” 








“You mean?” 

He was silent; the strange and bewilder. 
‘ : ing theories that were thronging his ow 
from his pocket, and mind he hardly liked to put ais nee: h, "7 
Kitty saw a white “What are we going to do?” asked kitty: 
cloth that descended he suddenly felt very tired and on the 

on her face. verge of tears; it was all so bewildcring, 
and somehow rather horrible. 

“TI wish I had left it all alone,” she cried 
impulsively, “and stayed at home, however 
dull it was!” 

“Come, come, Miss Trelawney,” saii! the 
artist cheerfully, “that is not the way to 
talk when you have discovered a huge 
fortune!” 

Kitty gazed with some dislike at the mass 
of sparkling treasure. 

“Tt isn’t ours,” she said resentfully. ~And 
—what are we going to dv-” 

“We can’t stay here,” replied 
Basil Thornton, rousing himself 
from contemplation of the girl 
and her personal part in this 






















He brought his hand 
























strange tale, to consideration of 
the needs of the moment. “We 
are really trespassing—an! | 





expect some one will be here 
before long.” 

Kitty shivered at this thought. 

“Please, Mr. Thornton, let us 
go at once.” 

But the artist was reluctant to 
relinquish the adventure in this 
tame fashion; he felt that the 
girl had told him quite enough 
to justify him in taking strong 
measures; he was very eagerly desirous 
of bringing this Godfrey Hansard to book 
for what seemed to be a singularly mean 
act of roguery, the victims of which were a 
poor crazy woman and a simple high- 
spirited girl. 

“Look here, Miss Trelawney,” he said 
impulsively. “You want to get the better 
of this fellow, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” answered Kitty. “I could 
never forgive him, for taking me for 
granted as his accomplice; but I dont 
know what to do,” she added helplessly. 

“Of course, he must be stopped,” re- 
plied the artist in a calm decisive manner 
that brought great comfort to Kitty. ~He 
cannot be allowed to defraud Mrs. Brenton 
and annoy you in this fashion.” 

“You can’t believe how infatuated aunt 





























word against him.” 







of jewels could be identified with the treasure lately stolen from 















“Oh, no!” cried the girl; certainly her nerves would not stand 






palace with this heap of mysterious treasure, listening for every 
footfall! ‘Cannot we both go together?” she asked somewhat 









used to traveling in strange places ever to go unarmed, and he 
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had no fear of facing even several, though he did not think that 
several would come—probably only Hansard or the dwarf who 
called himself Count Rizzi. 

So he wrote his note on a page torn out of his notebook 
and gave it to Kitty with a few encouraging words. The address 
was quite near, in the Via Lincoln, and she could not possibly 
come to danger in the open streets— 

“But I am thinking of you,” she said with quivering lips. 

He laughed at that and assured her that he was not only safe 
but enjoying himself and that she wasn’t to give that a second 
thought. 

“Why, you’ll be back within half an hour,” he said: —‘that is if 
you care to come. But I think it would be better if you sent 


Signor Bettoni here alone and went back to your aunt; I could 


let you know later on what happened.” 

So Kitty, feeling ashamed of her fears, 
left him. But she did not feel at all at ease 
as she left the mysterious old palace; more 
than ever it seemed to her that Belle Brenton, 
that wicked ancestress whose likeness she 
bore, was with her in spirit, mocking her with 
the fair face of the portrait and of the statue 
they had broken. She was glad to get out 
into the streets, though everyday objects 
and sounds seemed, somehow, strange and 
confusing. 

She could not find a 
cab and had to make her 
way on foot to the Via 
Lincoln; the streets were 
crowded, and more than 
once she lost her way; 
and when she at length 
found Signor  Bettoni’s 
house, she was vexedly 
aware that she had _ al- 
ready lost a good deal of 
time. 

But this was as nothing 
to the disappointment 
that was in store for her. 
Signor Bettoni was out: 
even her limited Italian 
could make no doubt in 
the maid’s clear  an- 
nouncement. 

Kitty was completely 
nonplused; the servant 
either could not or would 
not give any idea of her 
master’s whereabouts, 
and this was a contin- 
gency for which Basil 
Thornton had not pro- 
vided. There was nothing 
to do but to leave the 
note and wander away 
feeling quite foolish and 
ready to burst into tears. 

The sun was beautiful 
over the glorious old 
black and white city; 
pleasant were the 
glimpses of shade-trees 
and roses, fountains and 
Statues through the open 
gates that led to the 
courtyards of the houses 
—a delightful gala air was given by the melon- 
sellers, with their luxurious green and rosy-red wares, 
and the lemonade-stalls at the street corners with 
their golden fruit laid on the glossy dripping leaves; 
but Kitty felt utterly forlorn and wandered so aim- 
lessly that the passers-by began to stare. 

She could not make up her mind what to do. ~s« 
Common sense told her that she ought to return to 
the hotel, for it was nearly lunch time, and her aunt would begin 
to miss her—apart from the fact, that Kitty really needed food 
and rest. On the other hand, she could not bear to think of 
Basil Thornton waiting in vain for the help that was not coming. 

She dreaded returning to the old palace, and she dreaded 


The cavern was 
large, and the 
floor covered with 


fine sand. 


telling her stupid tale of failure, but she could think of no alter- 
native; there was no one to whom she could turn—literally no 
one; she could not have been more completely alone. 

Kitty did not know (and hardly dared try) how to get the 
assistance of the police; there seemed nothing to do but to return 
to the Palazzo Palbaricini. Fatigued and dispirited, she reached 
the building that she could not now regard without a shudder— 
it now filled her with positive horror, and only loyalty to the man 
waiting inside induced her to the effort necessary to enter the 
dreary palace. 


HE ran up the dusty steps, her heart beating faster at the 
\J echo of her own feet in the countless empty chambers to 
right and left. Again it seemed to her excited fancy as if at 
any moment Belle Brenton, in the white satin gown, the pearls 
and fair curls, wearing the square gold ring, might appear from 
one of the half-open doors that hung broken on their hinges 
or hasten up behind her on the echoing stairs that she had so 
often trodden in life. 

She was quite unnerved by the time she reached the chapel, 
and desperately longing to see the pleasant figure of Basil Thorn- 
ton; but as she stepped into the chapel, a cry of sheer dis- 
appointment broke from her: the artist was not there. 

“He might have waited,” she thought. “After all, I have not 
been so very long.” 

Then with a pang of fear she realized that the treasure had 
gone too—completely disappeared. 

Kitty leaned against the marble wall, moistened her dry lips 
and tried to still the thumping of her heart. This absolute 
disappearance of the man and the jewels made the ad- 
venture of this morning appear like a dream; she could 
hardly believe that it had really happened. When she 
had a little steadied herself, she advanced to the altar 
space where the fragments of the broken statué€ and the 
scattered treasure had been. There was not a trace of 
either. Indeed, the cracked alabaster pavement that cov- 
ered the place before the denuded altar was clear of all 
dust or any bit of plaster; it had obviously been recently 
swept. 

Kitty looked at her watch; although to her agitation 
the time had seemed so long, 
only an hour had passed since 
she left the palace. She was 
quite sure that Basil Thornton 
would have waited as long as 
that—indeed,- he could have 
hardly expected that Signor 
Bettoni could have arrived any 
sooner, even without delay. 

For a moment 
she _ considered 
the __ possibility 
that he had taken 
the treasure away 
to some - safer 
place, but now as 
the thought 
crossed her mind, 
she knew how 
foolish it was; 
even if he had 
been minded to 
move the jewels, 
which was most 

. unlikely, she 
knew that he had nothing beyond 
his pockets in which to take them 
away, nor any means of dispos- 
ing of the fragments of the 
broken statue. 

No, it was clear that some one else had been there, 
probably several people, judging by the celerity with 
which everything had been cleared away. In that case, 
what had become of Basil Thornton? Her heart turned 
sick within her. 

She found herself groping round the wall in the 
melancholy dusk of the inclosed light, seeking for some trace of 
what had happened. Of course he might have escaped; she clung 
to that hope. When she reached the altar-stone, the sight of a 
splash of red on the dirty marble utterly unnerved her with a 
pang of fright. But it was not what her horrified fancy had 
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painted—merely a little frog in some hard substance like scarlet 
crystal, the exact replica of that she had found before in the 
_Stairway of the palace. 

She picked it up eagerly, but this time no message was concealed 
in the cunningly hollowed beak, and it was with something of a 
shudder that she put the thing down—surely it was of some evil 
significance. 

She turned her eyes away from the ugly symbol of the scarlet 
frog and gazed at the desecrated altar, clasping her hands in an 
overwrought fervor. Was it not time that the bad, ugly old story 
was explained away and done with, the portrait, so fair and 
sinister, robbed of its obscure and evil meaning? 

The moment’s ardor left her with new strength; she turned 
with one resolve, to find Basil Thornton—turned to see Godfrey 
Hansard standing in the chapel doorway. 


HE first thing that Kitty realized was that there was no other 

exit; she was absolutely trapped. A certain courage came 
with her desperation, for all her white face, she stood erect and 
did not flinch from the man’s narrowest gaze. 

“Trespassing again, Miss Trelawney!” he remarked with mean- 
ing. 

With an effort she controlled her voice. “Naturally, I am 
interested in coming here. You knew that, Mr. Hansard.” 

He did not move; his figure entirely filled the narrow doorway. 
“JT do not see why you should be,” he answered slowly. 

Kitty wondered if he still considered her his accomplice or if 
he knew of her late discovery and errand to Signor Bettoni. In 
any case, all she could do was to gain time, her one object being 
to leave the building as quickly as possible. 

“Well, I am,” she replied. ‘Anything to do with Belle Brenton 
fascinates me.” 

Godfrey Hansard laughed; he was rather flushed, and Kitty 
thought that she had never seen him look so unpleasant; despite 
her brave show, in her heart she was miserably afraid of him. 

“Perhaps you had come to try to find the treasure on your own,” 
he suggested, folding his arms and leaning against the doorway as 
if he did not intend to relinquish his vantage ground. 

“What do you mean?” asked Kitty with an attempt to speak 
lightly. “You told me yourself that there was no treasure, didn't 

ou.” 

“T said that I was going to supply one for the edification of your 
aunt,” he answered cynically. 

“Have you?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“That is interesting,” said Kitty with a fast beating heart. 

“You think so?” 

“Well, yes,” she smiled. “Were we not—fellow-conspirators?” 

He looked at her very keenly, and she dared wildly to hope that 
she had deceived him. 

“Fellow-conspirators,” he repeated. “Why, of course!” 

“T must really go now,” said Kitty with forced calm. “I am 
sure it is late, and Aunt will be wondering what has become of 
me.” 

“Will you wait for me?” 

“T am afraid I can’t. I never meant to be so late.” 

She came across the chapel floor, thankful for the dim light 
that must a little hide her agitation. - 

“Please let me pass,” she said faintly, with an awful feeling 
that if he did not move soon, she would have to shriek. 

She saw him put his right hand into the breast pocket of his 
coat, and she thought he was going to shoot. Instinctively she 
swayed back, but he leaned forward and caught her roughly by 
the arm. 

“You little traitress!” he said. 
to allow you to leave kere to*sét the police on me 

Kitty closed her eyes in bitter silence. 

“Do you think I don’t know the whole thing?” he continued 
fiercely, “—don’t know how you came spying round here this 
morning?” 

“Let me go,” whispered the girl. 
no harm to you.” 

“No, and you'll not have the chance,” he replied grimly. 

He brought his hidden hand from his pocket; and Kitty, who 
had thought to sec a weapon, saw instead a white cloth that 
descended swiftly on her face. 

She felt herself struggling with a sensation as if she were 
swimming in black waters; there was a booming in her ears, and 
she gasped as if she were stifling; then feeling died away, the 
blackness overwhelmed her like dark waves meeting over her 
head, and she remained inclosed in complete oblivion. 
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“T have done no wrong— 


This blackness was broken by a deep rumbling noise, and 
flecks of a bright blue color. Kitty slowly stirred. She felt 
as if she was coming out of a long deep sleep; her head was 
heavy, and her limbs stiff. 

The booming sounds continued heavily in her ears; everything 
was still dark save for that flash of azure. Slowly and with 
difficulty Kitty sat up; painfully everything came back to her— 
the two visits to the palace, the meeting with Godfrey Han<ard, 
the cloth pressed over her mouth and nose. She must have beep 
drugged and kidnapped! 

It was some time before she could collect her wits or understand 
in the least where she was. As the darkness in which she was 
enveloped seemed gradually to become shot and luminous with 
the hue of that flash of azure, as she became slowly aware o! the 
meaning of the steady beat in her ears and the salt odor in her 
nostrils, she realized that she was in some lofty cave, and that the 
blue was the sunlit sea gleaming on the sands at the entrance tv the 
cavern! 

She got to her feet and leaned against the wet, smooth rock. It 
seemed too utterly fantastic—like some fairy-tale; she could 
hardly believe the evidence of her eyes. The cavern was |irge, 
and the floor covered with fine sand; the reflection of the sea 
caused it to be filled with this beautiful dim blue light that vave 
it the aspect of a dream. 

Kitty felt sick and faint from the effect of the drug, but the 
sharp sweet air blowing in from the sea revived her, and she 
began to move cautiously about the cave, searching for some sign 
of her captors. She seemed to be alone but she felt sure ‘hat 
she was being watched from somewhere; it was not likely that 
Godfrey Hansard too would go to the extreme measure, the 
dangerous measure, of capturing her, to leave her unguarded: no, 
it was clearly his intention to keep her, at least for a while, a 
prisoner. 

She tried to keep up her courage, but as she realized her own 
desolate loneliness, the tears overbrimmed her eyes and ran down 
her pale cheeks. With stumbling steps she penetrated to the back 
of the cavern; of course the entrance would be guarded, but she 
could not help cherishing the foolish desperate hope that there 
might be some other way of escape. 

A mass of rocks intersected by little pools of water full of sea 
plants impeded her; she climbed over them with some difficulty; 
her hands and dress were torn, and she was breathless when she 
gained the slippery floor on the other side. What she saw there 
so absorbed her in sheer wonder that she forgot the perils of her 
position. Through a distant crevice in the cliff a shaft of blue 
light fell with dazzling radiance into the dim recesses of the cliff 
and woke into multi-colored fire the brilliancy of vast heaps of 
gems! 

The treasure of the Palazzo Balbaricini was as nothing compared 
to this, it was like the cargo-of some fabled Indian merchantman 
or the hoard of some Eastern prince; if this was Belle Brenton’s 
legendary dowry, it was worth striving for! 

Heaps of diamonds, of pearls, of emeralds, crystals, sapphires, 
and rubies, enamel, ivory, gold, silver—and many strange and 
beautiful stones unknown to Kitty, lay tossed together on the 
wet sand, some in caskets, some falling out of sacks and parcels, 
some loose on the ground. They were all so bright and undimmed 
that it was clear they had not long been there; and Kitty, search- 
ing among them with nervous fingers, recognized some of the 
jewels that had been concealed in the plaster statue of the 
Magdalene. 


R a while Kitty was too amazed by the sight of these extraor- 

dinary riches to be able to think of anything else. Then 
suddenly, as she stared, a great panic came over the girl; it was 
as if some evil presence was evoked from the heaped up treasure, 
the presence of a woman with her own likeness, her beautiful, 
tragic ancestress. Without thinking of anything but flight, she 
turned and scrambled over the rocks and ran down the length 
of the cavern. 

At the mouth of the cave a young man in peasant’s dress was 
asleep behind a boulder; not until Kitty had darted out onto the 
hot sands into the golden sunlight did she realize that this was 
her jailer, overcome by the blazing heat .and confident of her 
insensibility. 

Inspired by both fear and hope, she ran with all her strength 
along the shore and soon found the path of the cliff. She was 
not, she found, very far from the city, but somewhere along the 
coast to Portofino Kulm. A quick walk along the cliff brought 
her to the tramcar; she still had her purse in her pocket, and 
though hatless, disheveled and the (Continued on page 91) 
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The story so far: 


OLITICAL and domestic catastrophe struck Andrew Tallente 
together: he lost his seat in Parliament to the Socialist 
Miller; and he discovered that his wife, ambitious though 
estranged, had bribed his secretary Palliser to forge his signature 
to a letter to the Prime Minister Horlock, offering his political 
allegiance in exchange for a peerage. Tallente had already dis- 
charged Palliser—violently, for the secretary had stolen certain 
papers. The two men had come to blows and Tallente had 
knocked Palliser over the cliff edge; going over after him on a 
rope, however, Tallente had failed to find any trace of him. 
Now Tallente refused political capitulation and the offered 
peerage; furious, his wife threatened to inform the police about 
Palliser’s disappearance. ... . Meanwhile Tallente joined a new 
political party, the Democrats, as a fellow-leader with his late 
opponent Miller and Stephen Dartrey; and his friendship for 
his country neighbor Lady Jane Partington, increased in warmth. 
Dartrey gave a little dinner to Miller and Tallente with the 
object of reconciling them. But neither Dartrey’s efforts nor 
those of Nora Miall, a young “intellectual” whom he had invited 
to help, were quite successful. Afterward when Dartrey asked 
Nora why she did not marry, she admitted to him that her 
affections were engaged—although the man was “absolutely un- 
awakened as to her desirability.” She would introduce Dartrey 
to the man, she said, if he would come to dinner on an evening 
she named. 


CHAPTER XII 


ALLENTE found a taxi on the stand, and drove at once 
to Charles Street. The butler took his hat and stick and 
conducted him into the spacious drawing-room on the first floor. 
Here he received a shock. The most natural thing in the world 
had happened, but an event which he had never even taken into 
his calculation. There were half a dozen other callers, all, save 
one, women. Jane saw his momentary look of consternation but 
was powerless to send him even an answering message of sym- 
pathy. She held out her hand and welcomed him with a smile. 
“This is perfectly charming of you, Mr. Tallente,” she said. 
“I know how busy you must be in the afternoons, but I am 
afraid I am old-fashioned enough to like my men friends some- 
times to forget even the affairs of the nation. You know my 
sister, I think—Lady Alice Mountgarron? Aunt, may I present 
Mr. Tallente? The Countess of Somerham. Mrs. Ward Levitte 
—Lady English—oh, and Colonel Fosbrook.” 
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ee . . . : 
But why should you expect me to give you information?’ she 
; Z Sve } 
demanded. ~ You have thrown me off like an old glove.” 


Tallente made the best of a disappointing situation. He ex- 
changed bows with his new acquaintances, declined tea, and was 
at once taken possession of by Lady Somerham, a formidable- 
looking person in tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles, with a rasping 
voice and a judicial air. 

“So you are the Mr. Tallente,” she began, “who Somerham 
tells me has achieved the impossible!” 

“Upon the face of it,” Tallente rejoined with a smile, “your 
husband is proved guilty of an exaggeration.” 

“Poor Henry!” his wife sighed. ‘He does get a little hysterical 
about politics nowadays. What he says is that you are in a 
fair way to form a coherent and united political party out of the 
various factions of Labor, a thing which a little time ago no one 
thought possible.” 

Tallente promptly disclaimed the achievement. 

“Stephen Dartrey is the man who did that,” he declared. 
only joined the Democrats a few months ago.” 

“But you are their leader,” Lady Alice put in. 

“Only in the House of Commons,” Tallente replied. 
is the leader of the party.” 

“Somerham says that Dartrey is a dreamer,” the Countess went 
on, “that you are the man of affairs and the actual head of 
them all.” 

“Your husband magnifies my position,” Tallente assured her. 

Mrs. Ward Levitte, the wife of a millionaire and a woman of 
vogue, leaned forward and addressed him. 

“Do set my mind at rest, Mr. Tallente,” she begged. “Are 
you going to break up our homes and divide our estates amongst 
the poor?” 

“Ts there going to be a revolution?” Lady English asked eager- 
ly. “And is it true that you are in league with all the Bolshevists 
on the Continent?” 
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Tallente masked his irritation and answered with a smile. 

“Civil war,” he declared, “commences tomorrow. Everyone 
with a title is to be interned in an asylum; all country houses are 
to be turned into sanatoriums; and all estates will be confiscated.” 

“The tiresome man wont tell us anything,” Lady Alice sighed. 

“Of course he wont,” Mrs. Ward Levitte observed. “You 
can’t announce a revolution beforehand truthfully.” 

“If there is a revolution within the next fifteen years,” Tallente 
said, “I think it will probably be on behalf of the disenfranchised 
aristocracy, who want the vote back again.” 

Lady English and Mrs. Levitte found something else to talk 
about among themselves. Lady Somerham, however, had no in- 
tention of letting Tallente escape. 

“You are a neighbor of my niece in Devonshire, I believe?” 
she asked. 


E admitted the fact monosyllabically. He was supremely 

uncomfortable, and it seemed to him that Jane, who was 
conducting an apparently entertaining conversation with Colonel 
Fosbrook, might have done something to rescue him. : 

“My niece has very broad ideas,’ Lady Somerham went on. 
“Some of her fellow-landowners in Devonshire are very much 
annoyed with the way she has been getting rid of her property.” 

“Lady Jane.” he pronounced dryly, “is in my opinion very 
wise. She is anticipating the legislation to come, which will 
inevitably restore the land to the people—from whom, in most 
cases, it was stolen.” 

“Well, my husband gave two hundred thousand pounds of 
good, hard-earned money for Stoughton, where we live,” Mrs. 
Ward Levitte intervened. “So far as I know, the money wasn’t 
stolen from. anybody, and I should say that the robbery would 
begin if the socialists, or whatever they call themselves, tried 
to take it away from us to distribute among their followers. 
What do you think, Mr. Tallente? My husband, as I dare say 
you know, is a banker, and a very hard-working man.” 

“I agree with you,” he replied. “One of the pleasing features of 
the axioms of socialism adopted by the Democratic Party is that 
it respects the rights of the wealthy as well as the rights of the 
poor man. The Democrats may—in fact they most certainly 
will—legislate to prevent the hoarding of wealth or to have it 
handed- down to unborn generations; but I can assure you that 
it does not propose to interfere with the ethics of meum and 
teum.” 

“I wish I could make out what it’s all about,” Lady Alice 
murmured. 

“Couldn’t you give a drawing-room lecture, Mr. Tallente, and 
tell us?” the banker’s wife suggested. 

“T am unfortunately a little short of time for such missionary 
enterprise,” Tallente replied with unappreciated sarcasm. ‘“Dar- 
trey’s volume on ‘Socialism in our Daily Life’ will tell you all 
about it.” 

“Far too dry.” she sighed. “I tried to read it, but I never 
got past the first half-dozen pages.” 

“Some day,” Tallente observed coolly, “it may be worth your 
while, all of you, to try and master the mental inertia which 
makes thought a labor—the application which makes a moder- 
ately good bridge-player should be sufficient. Otherwise, you 
may find yourselves living in an altered state of society, without 
any reasonable idea as to how you got there.” 

Mrs. Ward Levitte turned to her hostess. 

“Lady Jane,” she begged, “come and rescue us, please. 
are being scolded. Colonel Fosbrook, we need a man to pro- 
tect us. Mr. Tallente is threatening us with terrible things.” 

“We're getting what we asked for,” Lady Alice put in quickly. 

Colonel Fosbrook caressed for a moment a somewhat scanty 
mustache. He was a man of early middle age, with a high fore- 
head, an aquiline nose and a somewhat vague expression. 

“I’m afraid my protection wouldn’t be much use to you,” he 
said, regarding Tallente with mild interest. “I happen to be one 
of the few surviving Tories. I imagine that Mr. Tallente’s 
opinions and mine are so far apart that even argument would be 
impossible.” 

Tallente acquiesced, smiling. 

“Besides which, I never argue,” he added, “outside the House. 
You should stand for Parliament, Colonel Fosbrook, and let us 
hear once more the Athanasian Creed of politics. All opposition 
is wholesome.” 

Colonel Fosbrook glared. The fact that he had three times 
stood for Parliament and three times been defeated, was one of 
the mortifications of his life. He made his adieux to Jane and 


We 


departed; and to Tallente’s joy a break-up of the party seemed 
imminent. Mrs. Ward Levitte drifted out, and Lady Enygiish 
followed suit. Lady Somerham also rose to her feet, but after 
a glance at Tallente sat down again. 

“My dear Jane,” she insisted, “you must dine tonight. You 
haven't been here long enough to have any engagements, ani! it 
always puts your uncle in such a good temper to hear that vou 
are coming.” 

Jane shook her head. 

“Sorry, Aunt,” she regretted, “but I am dining with the 
Temperleys. I met Diana in Bond Street this morning.” 

“Thursday, then.” 

“T am keeping Thursday for—a friend. Saturday I am free.” 

“Saturday we are going into the country,” her aunt said, a 
little ungraciously. ‘Heaven knows what for! Your uncle hates 
shooting and always catches cold if he gets his feet wet.” 

Tallente unwillingly held out his hand to his hostess. He 
seemed to have no alternative but to make his adieux. Jane 
walked with him toward the door. 

“T am horribly disappointed,” he confessed under his breat):. 

She smiled a little deprecatingly. 

“I couldn’t help having people here, could I?” 

“T suppose not,” he answered with masculine unreasonablencss. 
“IT only know that I wanted to see you alone.” 

“Men are such schoolboys,” she murmured tolerantly. “Even 
you! I must see my friends, mustn’t I, when they know tha 
am.here, and call?” 

“About that friend on Thursday night?” he went on. 

“IT am waiting to hear from him,” she answered, “—whether 
he prefers to dine here or to take me out.” 

His ill-humor vanished, and with it some of his stiffness of 
bearing. 

“If we may be alone,” he said softly, 
here.” 

Nevértheless his visit left him a little disturbed, perhaps a 
little irritable. With all the dominant selfishness which is part 
of a man’s love, he had spent every waking moment since the 
previous night in a world peopled by Jane and himself alone. a 
world in which any other would have been an intruder. His 
eagerly anticipated visit to her had brought him sharply up 
against the commonplace facts of their day-by-day existence. He 
began to realize that she was without the liberty accorded to 
his sex, or to such women as Nora Miall, whose emancipation 
was complete. Jane’s way through life was, guarded by a hun- 
dred irritating conventions. He began to doubt even whether she 
realized the full import of what had happened between them. 

There was nothing gross about Tallente’s love, not even a 
speculation in his mind as to its ultimate conclusion. He was 
immersed in a wave of sentimentality. He wanted her by his 
side, free from any restraint. He wanted the joy of her presence, 
more of those soft, almost reluctant kisses, the mute obedience 
of her nature to the sweet and natural impulse of her love. Of 
the inevitable end of these things he never thought. He was like 
a schoolboy in love for the first time. His desires led him no 
further than the mystic joy of her presence, the sweet, passion- 
less content of propinquity. For the time the rest lay somewhere 
in a world of golden promise. The sole right that he burned to 
claim was the right to have her continually by his side in the 
moments when he was freed from his work; and even with 
the prospect of the following evening before him, he chafed a 
little as he reflected that until then he must stand aside and let 
others claim her. In a fit of restlessness he abandoned his usual 
table in the House of Commons grill-room, and dined instead at 
the Sheridan Club, where he drank a great deal of champagne, 
and absorbed with ready appreciation and amusement the 
philosophy of the man of pleasure. This was one of the impulses 
which kept his nature pliant even in the midst of these days of 
crisis. 


“IT should like to come 


CHAPTER XIII 


HILE Tallente was trying to make up for the years of 
pleasant goodfellowship which his overstudious life had 
cost him, and to recover touch with the friends of his earlier 
days, Stephen Dartrey, filled with a queer sense of impending 
disaster, was climbing the steps to Nora’s flat. On the last land- 
ing he lingered for a moment and clenched his fingers. 
“T am a coward,” he reflected sadly. “I have asked for this, 
and it has come.” 
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He stood for a moment perfectly still, with half-closed eyes, 
seeking for self-control very much in the fashion of a man who 
says a prayer to himself. Then he climbed the last few stairs, 
rang the bell, and held out both his hands to Nora, who answered 
it herself. 

“Commend my punctuality,” he began. 

“Why call attention to the one and only masculine virtue?” 
she replied. “Let me take your coat.” 

He straightened his tie in front of the looking-glass, and turned 
to look at her with something like wonder in his eyes. 

“Dear hostess,” he exclaimed, “what has come to you?” 

“An epoch of vanity,” she declared, turning slowly around that 
he might appreciate better the clinging folds of her new black 
gown. “Don’t dare to say that you don’t like it, for heaven only 
knows what it cost me!” 

“Tt isn’t only your gown—it’s your hair.” 

“Coiffured,” she confided, “by an artist! Not an ordinary 
hairdresser at all. He only works for a few of our aristocracy 
and one or two leading ladies on the stage. I: pulled it half 
down and built it up again, but it’s an improvement, isn’t it?” 

“It suits you,” he admitted. “But—but your color!” 

“Natural—absolutely natural,” she insisted. “You can wet 
your finger and try if you like. It’s excitement. If you look 
into the depths of my wonderful eyes—I have wonderful eyes, 
haven't I?” 

“Marvelous.” 

“You will see that I am suffering from suppressed excitement. 
Tonight is quite an epoch. To tell you the truth, I am rather 
nervous about it.” 

“Ts he here?” 

“You shall see him presently,” she promised. 

“Where is Susan?” he 
asked as he followed her. 

“Gone out. So has my 
maid. I had a fancy to 
turn everyone else out of 
the flat. Your only hot 
course will be from a chaf- 
ing-dish. You see, I am 
anxious to impress—him— 
with my culinary skill. I 
hope you will like your 
dinner, but it will be 
rather a picnic.” 

Dartrey glanced back at 
the hall-stand. There was 
no hat or coat there except 
his own. He followed Nora 
into the little study, which 
was separated only by a 
curtain from the dining- 
room. 

“T think your idea is ex- 
cellent,” he pronounced. 


“Come along.” 


“I will tell you,” Tallente replied, pointing 
at Miller. ‘Because this man paid Palliser, 
my secretary, five thousand pounds out of his 
secret-service money to obtain possession of it.”’ 


“And you will forgive me,” he added, producing the parcel which 
he had been carrying under his arm. ‘See what I have brought 
to drink your health and his, even if Le does not know yet the 
good fortune in store for him.” 

He set down a bottle of champagne upon the table. She 
laughed softly. 

“You dear man!” she exclaimed. “Fancy your thinking of 
it! I thought you scarcely ever touched wine?” 

“T am not a crank,” he replied. “Sometimes my guests have 
told me that I have quite a reasonably good cellar for a man 
who takes so little. Tonight I am going to drink a glass cf 
champagne myself.” 

“Pommery!” she exclaimed. “I hope we'll be able to open it.” 

“That shall be my task,” he promised. “You needn’t worry 
about nippers. I have some in my pocket. And by the by,” he 
added, glancing at the clock, “where is your other guest? It is 
ten minutes past eight, and I can hear your chafing-dish sizzling.” 

She threw back the curtain and took his arm, The table was 
laid for two. He looked at it in bewilderment and then back at 
her. 

“He has disappointed you?” 

She smiled up at him. 

“He has disappointed me many many times,” she said, “but not 
tonight.” 

“T don’t—understand,” he faltered. 

“T think you do,” she answered 

He took the chair opposite to hers. The chafing-dish was |ve- 
tween them. He was filled with a curious sense of unreality. It 
was a little scene, this, out of a story or a play. It didn’t actually 
concern him. It wasn’t Nora who sat within a few feet of him, 
bending down over the chafing-dish and stirring its contents vig- 

orously. 

“Of course,” she said, “I am perfectly well aware that 
this is an anti-climax. I am perfectly well aware, too, that 
you will have a most uncomfortable dinner. You wont 
know what to say to me, and you'll be dying all the time to 
look in your calendar and see if this is leap year. But even 
we working women sometimes,” she went on, smiling brave- 
ly up at him, “have whims. I had a whim, Stephen, to lect 
you know that I am very stupidly fond of you; and although 
it isn’t your fault, and I expect nothing from you except 
that you do not alter our friendship, you just stand in the 
way whenever I think of marrying anyone.” 

Perhaps because speech seemed so inadequate, Dar- 
trey said nothing. He sat looking at her with a queer 
emotion in his soft, studious eyes, drumming a little 
on the table with his finger-tips, not quite sure what it 
meant that his heart was beating like a young man’s and 
a queer sensation of happiness was stealing through his 
whole being. 

“Nothing in the world,” he murmured, “could alter 

our friendship.” 

“What you see before you,” she went on, “is an 
oyster stew. The true hostess, you see, studying 
her guest’s special tastes! It is very nearly cooked, 
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and if you do not pronounce it the most delicious thing you 
ever ate in your life, I shall be terribly disappointed.” 

Dartrey sat still, as a man upon whom some narcotic in- 
uence rested, and his words sounded almost unnatural. 

“I am convinced,” he assured her, “that I shall:” 

“What you get afterwards you see upon the sideboard: cold 
partridges—both young birds, though; ham; salad of my own 
mixing; and behold, my one outburst of extravagance—straw- 
berries. There is also a camembert cheese lying in ambush out- 
side because of its strength. I would suggest that during the 
three minutes which will ensue before I serve you with the stew, 
you open the champagne. You are so dumfounded at my au- 
dacity that perhaps a little exercise will be good for you.” 

Dartrey rose to his feet, produced the corkscrew and found 
the cork amenable. He filled Nora’s glass and his own. Then 
he leaned over her and took her hand for a moment. His face 
Was full of kindness and he was curiously disturbed. 

“You are the dearest child on earth, Nora,” he said. “I find 
myself wishing from the bottom of my heart that it were possible 
‘hat you could be—something nearer and dearer to me.” 


“I am waiting to hear from him,” 


she answered. 


She looked feverishly into his face and pushed him away. 

“Go and sit down and don't be absurd,” she enjoined. “Try 
and forget everything else except that you are going to eat 
an oyster stew. That is really the way to take life, isn’t it—in 
cycles; and it doesn’t matter then whether one’s happy times 
are bounded by the coming night or the coming years. For. five 
minutes, then, a paradise—of oyster stew.” 

“It is distinctly the best oyster stew I have ever tasted in my 
life.” he pronounced a few minutes later. 

“It is very good indeed,” she assented. “Now your turn comes. 
Go to the sideboard and bring me something. Remember that I 
am hungry, and don’t forget the salad. And tell me, incidentally, 
whether you have heard anything of a rumor going around about 
Andrew Tallente?” 

He served her and himself and resumed his seat. 

“A rumor?” he repeated. “No, I have heard nothing. 
sort of a rumor?” 

“A vague but rather persistent one.” she replied. “They say 
that it is in the power of certain peop!e—to drive him out of 
political life at any moment.” (Continued on page 97) 


What 
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in this instance, « nice 
girl but stubborn, and 
victim of the environ. 
ment inswhich, at 
eighteen, she finds her. 
self moving. Her mother 
is dead and her father jg 
rich and indulgent. He 
sees no harm in his 
daughter’s doing the 
things that other girls 
are doing, seeing that all 
her friends belong to 
the best families. She 
spends twenty-five thou. 
sand dollars a year. yes, 


Ian McClaren, Harold West and Deirdre Doyle in Act III of ~The Great Adventure.” 


Flappers All - 


By BURNS MANTLE 


EHOLD the flapper! How brazen is she become! How bare 
as to back, how low as to yoke, how short as to length are 
her gowns! How flip her manners, how lacking in respect is she 
for her elders, and their opinions! 
Observe also the flapper’s. young men friends! How free are 
their manners and how boastfully common! How cynical have Grant Mitchell i 
‘ : : . ‘ rant Mitchell in 
they become, and how destitute of the chivalry and respect for “The Hero,” 
the feminine sex that once were the boast of their fathers! Ob- gta 


serve how each carries a little some- 
thing on the hip, or in the side pocket 
of the car that stands in the shadows 
outside the club in which the dance is 
being held! Listen to them as they 
boast, like village toughs at the pool- 
room corner, of their “petting party” 
conquests. 

And observe, finally, the flapper’s 
parents! How they calmly look on the 
while daughter performs with toddle 
and trot, with cigarette and highball, 
and inquire, fatuously, what can be 
done about it? Aren’t all the nicest 
people doing the same thing? 

Having observed that they are, 
Rachel Crothers has written a play 
called “Nice People,” drawing atten- 
tion to the fact. And while she has 
not permitted her crusader’s spirit to 
interfere with her sense of the 
theater, there is so much in the new 
play that is plainly intended as a 
message of warning to the mothers 
and fathers of the young people of 
today that it takes on an added im- 
portance among the productions of the 
spring. “Nice People” is a good, 
albeit, in its latter half, a conventional 
comedy drama; and it is inspired so 
honestly by certain tendencies of the 
times that there is no escaping its 
claim to serious consideration. 

Theodora Gloucester is the heroine 
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Deirdre Doyle as Janet Cannot, in 
Bennet’s “The Great Adventure.” 


But so do the others. She entertains 
her young men friends by serving them 
highballs and cocktails, but that is be- 
cause they think it smart to outwit the 
prohibition agents. She goes to strange 
places to dance and stays until ail 
hours of the morning, and theh goes to 
other places for breakfast. But that is 
the younger generation asserting its in- 
dependence. There is no cause for 
worry. Teddy can take care of herself. 

Perhaps Teddy is—perhaps all the 
Teddies are able to take care of them- 
selves. But evidently Miss Crothers 
thinks otherwise. I give you these 
excerpts from the dialogue of our hero- 
ine and her friends as they gather at 
Teddy’s home, preparatory to “going 
some place to dance,” that you may 
judge for yourself: 
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knows she doesn’t need 
to do that. 
E1Lteen—I don’t see 
why Rena doesn’t stay 
at home altogether. 

Hariie—I don't, 
either. Nobody 
dances with her. 
Scotty was stuck» 
with her last night, 
and nobody would 
cut in. He whistled 
and made signs till 
he was black in 
the face and had to 
go through the 
whole dance with 
her. 

Teppy—Of course 
no man wants to 
dance with her if 
she will wear cor- 
sets. 

EILEEN—Old 
Tronsides, they call 
her. 

Teppyv—Rena 
doesn't go in for 
much personal con- 

: : tact when she 
Photogr ph by White raat? eee 7 i " dances. 


: HaLire—I adore 
Francine Larrimore ; ~~. the way he holds 
and Robert Ames in me—just 
“nN A Pe le ” 4 though he 
Nice Feople. going to 
me. 





O.tveEr—Ted, I think 
you come as near getting 
away with anything you 
want to as anybody I 
know. 

Hati1e—I do too. If 
I did half the things vou 


do, Ted, I'd be horribly . : Photograph by White Studio, N. Y. 
talked about. . : 

Teppy—Well, of course, 
because you're always 
trying to hide things. . ‘ 

Do everything right be- } Charles Waldron, Clare 


Francine Larrimore and Fredrick 
« Ch awe 3 
Perry in Nice People.” 


fore everybody’s eyes— Eames and Frank Reicher in 
dare them to talk. Dicdudeetes’s "Blea 
E1LeEEN—I was _ hav- ; : ; — rin water a ary 
ing a very nice time ae bei.” Stuart. 
last night — went on wr. ae) P Photograph by Wm. Harris, Jr.» 
some place to dance a ie ai 
little more, you know, 
after the party was over 
—got in about four 
o'clock this morning— 
turned on the light in 
the drawing-room; and 
there sat Mother in the 
firelight with a man! 
And what do you think 
—she had the nerve to 
give me the divel for 
being out so Jate! Can 
you beat it? 
Trevor—Who was the 
man ? 
EILEEN — Oh, I don’t 
tell on Mother; but I 
do think that was going 
some, 
TREVOR—I don’t see 
that you have any kick 
coming so long. as 
Mother hasn’t taken 
over one of your own 
beaux. 
EI1LEEyY—That’s just it 
—she had. (They 
laugh.) S ee 
HALLIE—Did you see 
Rena Maxwell’s gown 
last night? 
Teppy—I__ did. It 
looked as if she were 
idvertising her virtue. 
ErLeEEN—And the Lord 





Teppy—But he never 
does. 

Hatrre—Not while 
we're dancing. I adore 
a man who is absolutely 
mad about me and yet 
who controls himself in 
that perfectly marvelous 
way. 

Teppy—Oh, I don’t 
know. I'm not so keen 
about so much self- 
control. 

Hatitre—Oh, I am. I 
think it’s so much more 
subtle. 

EILEEN—Well, I must 
say I like a sort of a 
frank flash of pash once 
in a while—so you sort 
of know where you're 
at. Elemental stuff, you 
know. 


But when Teddy’s 
Aunt Margaret, her 
mother’s sister, comes 
to visit at the Glouces- 


oes ‘Paula Shay in 
Photo ; ‘ 
srictcoley ‘Bhures RSG Toto.”’ 
N. Y. 


ter home, the father’s eyes are to some extent opened. 
Auntie represents the older generation. 


GLoUCESTER—See here, Margaret, do you mean you think 
I'm not keeping Teddy up to what Lucille would have made 
her? 

MarcareT—Well, do you think you are? 

GLOUCESTER—Why these are the nicest kind of young 
people. Smart families—every one of them. 

MarGarET—That’s just it! That’s what makes it so 
horrible. If they were common little upstarts and parvenus, 
it would be easy enough to understand, but mice people! 
What are their parents thinking of? Can't they see what 
this is going to do to the future generations? 

GLoucesTeR—Margaret, there never was a generation that 
grew up that didn’t think the next one coming was going to 
the dogs. They’re freer—yes—because they are younger. 
But by Jove! I actually believe they’re safer than the 
bottled-up age—when we had to sneak about doing all the 
deviltry we did. They’re perfectly open and aboveboard 
about it. You have to admit that. And they’re going to 
work out their own salvation in their own way and come out 
all right. 

MarGarET—There’s something far more serious in it than 
merely the difference between two generations. 
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Above: Leo Ditrichstein and King Arthur Byron, Glenn Anders and Laura 
Toto’s Court in Toto.” Walker in “The Ghost Between.” 
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MarGARET—I’ve been here three days, and I haven’t heard her or any of 
her friends say a single word or express a thought about anything on earth 
but their clothes, their motors and themselves. They all talk alike, think alike, 
dress alike, sound alike. And the drinking—your house is a bar! It pours 
out—at all hours. 

GLouceEsTeR—That’s prohibition. It only amuses them to have it about 
when they can’t get it other places. 

MarcGaret—Is that all you see in it? 

GLOUCESTER—That’s all there is in it. 

Marcaret—And the smoking! These delicate young girls are as dependent 
upon their cigarettes to quiet down their nerves as any—oh, it’s too horrible. 
(She covers her eyes with her hands.) 

GLOUCESTER—I have rowed with Ted about the cigarettes. That is bad, I 
admit. But what are you going to do? It’s not her fau‘t. They all do it. 

MarcGarET—Who are those boys who are making love to her—running about 
with her alone? Are you willing for her to marry them? 

GLoucESTER—I don’t know that she wants to. 

MArRGARET—Do you never advise her? 

GLOUCESTER—I’m doing all I can to make her happy. She’s all right. She’s 
a nice girl, and she’s perfectly capable of taking care of herself. 

MaArGARET—She isn’t! She is only a child. She’s surrounded by everything 
that hurts her and nothing that can help her. It’s all chaos and waste and 
degeneracy. And my boy lying out there in France! Was this all it was for? 
He went so gladly. He gave himself for something greater than himself—“to 
save civilization.’ Oh, the farce of it! The hideous, horrible, useless 
sacrifice ! 


oS ae a ee ee eee 


Then it is that Teddy’s father determines to take a stand. When his 
daughter comes back for a heavier wrap, he forbids her going on to the 
dance as she had planned. It is too late. Let her excuse herself and go 
to bed. But Teddy is headstrong. She never has been treated like a 
child before, and she doesn’t intend to be this time. She promises her 
father she will do as he says—but once he is safely in his room, she 
telephones her friends and rejoins them. 

They danced late that night, and went to breakfast at Child’s. Then, 
to make it a real adventure and a real show of independence, Teddy and 
her young man motored all the next day. Early evening finds them 
at one of the Gloucester country places on Long Island—with a sack of 
sandwiches and a bottle of cocktails. They plan.to have a bite to eat 
and then to motor back to town. But a storm comes up, and they 
are caught. The young man drinks the cocktails and becomes more or 
less unmanageable. He proposes a hasty marriage, in the village, if they 
can reach it. Their reputations are damned ‘anyway. What’s the dif? 

For the first time Teddy realizes the perilousness of her situation. 
Fortunately the cocktails finally put the young man to sleep, at which 
psychological moment a stranger breaks into the cottage. He too has 
been caught in the storm and seeks shelter. Billy Wade is his name, he 
tells her. Not long out of the army and holding a rotten job, with a 
spiffy salary, in New York. Vaguely he senses the situation and takes 
command. She had better go upstairs to bed and leave him to look out 
for her sleepy companion and the house. 

Next morning Wade is gone, and the scandal breaks. Down from town 


‘Phyllis Povah and Leonard Mudie in “Mr. Pim Passes by.” 
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GLOUCESTER—Oh, you exaggerate. Frankly I 
think you’re awfully priggish. If you measure 
everything from your own conservative ideas of 
good form, of course, these youngsters seem a little 
raw. But this is their day—not ours, and we 
can’t— 

MarcarET—Oh, their day! I’m not talking 
about superficial fashions and manners. The vital 
things of character don’t belong to anybody’s day; 
they're eternal and fundamental; and—I see 
Lucille’s daughter without them. 
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Dolly Connolly and Robert Woolsey in 
~ The Right Girl.” 


come .Father and Aunt Margaret and the 
anxious friends. Of course everybody will 
talk. There is nothing for Teddy to do but 
marry the man. It is the only way she can 
hope to save her reputation and the famiiy 
name. But again Teddy rebels. They'll not 
drive her into a loveless marriage. She’s 
strong enough to stand alone, even if they 
all forsake her. But finally she weakens and 
agrees to marry the cocktail youth and let 
the adventure appear as a runaway match— 
until young Mr. Wade comes back and con- 
vinces her that that would be a rotten thing 
todo. Stick it out, advises Wade. Let them 
all go to thunder. Let him help her. She 
owns the summer place, she says. All right, 
if her aunt will stay with them, he will give 
up his job in town and come down there and 
run the place for her. Which gives Teddy 
new courage, and she determines to try it. 
The conclusion of the romance is more or 
less obvious at this point. Three months of 
life in the open gives Teddy a new view- 
point. Of course, she falls desperately in 
love with young Mr. Wade, and he with her. 
But he is not willing to marry her—and her 
money. And he is not willing that she should 


give up all the things she has been used 
to having. He in fact, about to 
“beat it,” even after Teddy’s father has 
tried to “buy him” to please his 
daughter. But Teddy proposes to Billy 
humbly and prettily, and he agrees to 
stay. Thus the regeneration of one 
thoughtless little flapper is made 
complete. 

It is a purposeful and entertaining 
little comedy, and the theater has 
been crowded with interested audi- 
ences ever since the first perform- 
ance. Francine Larrimore, the 
plaintively appealing, personally 
magnetic actress whom you may 
remember in “Scandal,” is the star 
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Above: Dolly Connolly in 
“The Right Girl.” 


and gives a well-nigh perfect per- 
formance. Robert Ames _ plays 
Wade, Fred Perry the father and 
Merle Maddern the aunt. 


OU remember the old story 

of the young woman who, 
having been warned that the young 
man who was to call 
upon her that evening 
was extremely bookish, 
spent the day in search 
of literary subjects with 
which to fill in the ‘con- 
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Ruth Mary Lock- 
wood in It’s Up 
to You.” 


Florence Hope in “It’s Up to You.” 


versational lapses. and who, in the 
midst of the first embarrassing 
pause, exclaimed: “Wasn't it 

bad about Mary Queen of Scots!” 
There is no particular reason why 
John Drinkwater’s dignified and 
splendidly written drama of “Mary 
Stuart” should recall that silly 
story, except that he too seems to 
be putting a similar query to his 
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audiences. “Wasn’t it too bad that 
Scotland’s Mary should have been 
denied the great love that would 
have matched her own?” he asks. 
Wasn't it too bad that the fates 
should have sent her no better men 
than the flaccid Darnley, whom 
she married in the hope of reunit- 
ing the Catholic factions in her 
realm; the weak and mincing Ric- 
cio, her Italian secretary; and the 
bold but beefy Bothwell, with 
whom her affairs were similarly un- 
fortunate? Mary, he claims, was 
one of the great lovers of history 
and might have changed history 
with the right mate to inspire her. 

“Do you think I choose this 
hungry grief of passion?” she de- 
mands of Darnley, when that 
whimpering youth takes her to task 
for her flirtations with Riccio. “All 
should be resolved and clear in me, 
with a king to match my kingdom. 
My love is crazed, a turbulence 
without direction. It was made to 
move in long, deep assurance, mold- 
ing me beyond my knowledge. I, 
who should be love, may but burn 
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Norma Brown in “It’s Up to You.” 


and burn with the love that I am 
not. Where is my prophet? Every- 
where blind eyes. I took you, I 
wedded you, I made you king. And 
vou mince and gossip, and listen at 
the door. I could have taught you 
the finest husbandry that Scotland 
has ever known. And your soul’s 
policy brings youtothis. Your craft 
—the craft of Scotland’s excellence 
—against the poor half-wit of David 
Riccio! And you have your pride!” 

A fine, dramatic, clear-spoken 
speech graces this play, as you may 
judge from that. excerpt; and there 
is drama culminating in the assassi- 
nation of Riccio by the hired assas- 
sins of Darnley. But for several rea- 
sons it is a disappointing play. First, 
because it is written in a prologue 
and a single act, the two running 


Below: Elizabeth Hines 
in “Love Birds.” 
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Above: Alberia 
Burton in The 
Tavern.”’ 
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nearly two hours without a break 
—a severe test for a restless peo- 
ple; second, because as entertain- 
ment, it in no way approaches the 
excellences of the same author’s 
“Abraham Lincoln,” with which 
most of those who see it will com- 
pare it, however just or unjust 
such a comparison may be; and 
finally because it takes for granted 
a rather complete familiarity with 
the history of Mary Stuart’s 
times, and is therefore a puzzling 
and unsatisfying play to the aver- 
age playgoer who may be blamed 
for not preparing himself for a 
visit to a historical play, but 
whose reply can as reasonably be 
that he has been taught by his 
theater-going experiences that one 
of the rules of play-writing is to 
make plain both plot and subject. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s prologue, 
laid in the present time, and in 
which an old man seeks to con- 
vince a boy that there are great 
lovers who are capable of many 
loves and who are not to be held 
to the same strict accountability 
as common folk, is clouded and 
unconvincing. Disappointing as 
the play may be, however, the 
fine performance of Clare Eames, 
niece of Emma Eames the oper- 
atic star, has done much to save 
it. Her Mary Stuart is an in- 
spiring characterization and has 
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Marion Coakley in “The Meanest Man in the World.” 


won for her the greatest personal success of the 
season, comparable only to that Jacob Ben-Ami 
achieved in “Samson and Delilah.” With her are 
Charles Waldron, Frank Reicher and Thurs.oa Hall. 


RUST Leo Ditrichstein to keep the stage 
supplied with at least one “great lover” a 


season. 


He is the beau of beaux when it comes 


to playing the boutonniére Parisians who insist 
upon their right to live joyously, before marriage 
and after, and are aided and abetted by the eager 
ladies who trail after them. Tired of playing “The 
Purple Mask” on the road, Mr. Ditrichstein trotted 
back to New York and (Continued on page 102) 
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Louise paused. Again Edna’s wrgioe flew to that living-room—hers and Ted’s. 
Suddenly she noticed that Louise was holding her hand very, very tightly. 
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By HELEN J. FERRIS 


What Has Already Happened: 


DNA SHELDON left her little home town for New 

York and a business career and secured a position as | 
assistant shopper in the mail-order department of Newman’s \ 
store. 

She was achieving a modest success at this when, while at 
home on a vacation, she accepted an offer of a position in the 
store of Mr. Monroe, the leading dry-goods merchant of the 
town. And a little later Mr. Monroe fairly took her breath 
away by the most generous of offers: She was to go to a 
business college, the Retail Research Bureau, for a year; the 
firm was to pay half of the expenses and Mr. Monroe would 
advance the other half. She could pay it back when she 
should find it convenient. 

The year at the Research Bureau proved happy and profit- 
able indeed to Edna; for not only class-room studies but the 
experience of working short periods in various stores was in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Edna returned to the Iowa town 
with many ideas to lay before Mr. Monroe and his handsome 
and interesting nephew Theodore. And after a vacation to 
rest up, she was told to put one innovation into effect—the 
establishment of a rest-room in the store, where the farmers’ 
wiv’s, shopping in town, could come for a bit of relaxation 
and gossip. The idea proved successful and did much to 
popularize the store. 

A scheme for employees’ representation in the Monroe 
store—the creation of a mercantile democracy, was the next 
interesting thing in Edna Sheldon’s career. And then—she 
found that Theodore Monroe was deeply in love with her. 


CHAPTER XVII 


What if you were engaged in a work which was full of 
possibilities, and a splendid man wished you to marry him? 


“T‘DNA,” said Ted once more, and there was nothing at all 

impersonal or businesslike in his manner, “Edna, I’ve been 
deaf, dumb, and blind. But not now! Edna, dear, do you think 
you could ever care for me? Do you, Edna?” 
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With difficulty Edna raised her eyes to meet his. 
Then she hastily looked down at the flowers. 

“Couldn't you care, Edna? Even if you don’t now, 
couldn’t you learn to?” 

Edna did not speak for a moment. Then, still look- 
j ing down at the flowers, she said: “How could I leave 
: the store, Ted, and your uncle, now when he says he 
needs me so much?” 
Z| The hopes of the young man beside her rose percept- 
a ibly at that “Ted.” 
j “Oh,” he replied confidently, “I can fix everything up 

with Uncle Charley, all right. That’s nothing, if you— 

really care, Edna? Do you, sweetheart?” 

Once more the feeling of panic swept over Edna. 
care, like that? How was she to know? 

“Oh, Ted,” she gasped, “I—I—couldn’t.” 

“What?” cried Ted sharply. 

“J—I mean I c-couldn’t decide now.” 

“That’s better,” said Ted. “Take all the time you want, 
so long as you say what I want you to, in the end.” 

“TJ—I guess I’d better go, now,” answered Edna. 


rena 


Did she 


ED took her hand in his. 

“Edna, dear,” he said, “I must have been caring for 
you ever so long, and didn’t know it. It looks to me now as 
though working things out with you is the only way I can 
go on, at all. Is there anyone else?” 

Edna shook her head. 

“And I have a chance?” 

Edna nodded. What could she say? 

“That’s all I ask for now,” went on Ted, relinquishing 
his grasp on her hand. 

Edna crossed the room. At the doorway she turned and 
looked straight at Ted. 

“Ted,” she said, “I—I like you, very much. It’s just that I— 
that I can’t say now. I—I must think it all over. Good night.” 

In the tremble in her voice and in her smile, Theodore Monroe 
found comfort and hope. 

“Gee,” he said to himself, “gee! And to think I’ve been seeing 
her every day for more than six months without really looking 
at her. Well, I’ve looked at her now, all right. She’s the girl for 
me.” , 

He went to his office, and closed his desk. Whistling, he 
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walked out from the store and toward home. He had found the 
girl, his girl, What a bully good time they would have together! 
He would take her with him on all his business trips, and he could 
always talk everything over with her, because she wasn’t like 
most girls: she had sense about business. 

From which soliloquy one will readily gather that the thought 
of a possible rejection did not enter Theodore Monroe’s mind. 

But Edna did not whistle as she walked toward home. Nor 
did rosy dreams of future happiness lure her on. She knew that 
never before, in all her life, had she been in such uncertainty. 
She had always thought that some day she would be married. 
And during the last two weeks, the very thought of Ted had 
been dear to her. 

But now, suddenly, it was all no longer a dream. Ted loved 
her and wished her to marry him. Edna caught her breath at the 
very thought. Did she really know him, after all? And how 
could she tell whether or not they would be happy together? 

Edna said little to her family, at dinner. And soon after, she 
went up to her room. She couldn’t talk it over with anyone 
just yet, not even her mother and father. She must be alone; 
she must think. 

By the open window of her pleasant room Edna faced the 
question before her. The gentle spring breezes brushed by her, 
stirring her soft hair. The perfume of early flowers was wafted 
up to her from her mother’s garden. Outside in the gathering 
twilight, everything lay in deep peace. But 
there was to be no peace for Edna that night. 

Thinking things over seemed to make 
matters more confusing. There were many 
moments when the thought of Ted’s enthusi- 
asm and interest and all his little ways seemed 
very, very dear. At these moments she felt 
an impulse to telephone him to come to her. 
She wished to tell him that she cared for him 
now, that she had been caring even when he 
spoke to her that afternoon. 

Then a wave of doubt would sweep over 
her, and the thought of Mr. Monroe’s kind- 
ness and her obligation to him would arise. 
How ungrateful! it would seem to go to him 
now and say: “Mr. Monroe, I am not going 
to work for you any longer; I am going to 
get married!” She had heard so many busi- 
ness men complain that they could never 
count on women—women were always leav- 
ing to get married. 

Besides, and this was a thought that 
occurred to Edna more and more frequently, 
did she want to give up her work to keep 
house? She had never definitely considered 
that choice before. Nor had she, until now, 
realized how much she enjoyed going down to 
the store, every morning; how she loved that 
world of merchandise and customers and sell- 
ing. It was a game, a fascinating game. You 
could never be sure what would happen next. 

But housework, now, was that ever any- 
thing but the same old thing—breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner? Edna thought wonderingly of her 
mother. Not once all through the years had 
she ever heard her mother complain of the 
monotony of housework. But it was mo- 
notonous. Did she herself wish to do it year 
after year? Did she? 

Almost, Edna wished that Ted had picked 
her up, and carried her off and married her 
without further discussion. Almost, but not quite! . Something 
in the back of Edna’s mind told her that even if Ted had married 
her before she had had time to think things out, all these 
bothersome questions would have had to be settled just the same. 
Sooner or later she would be confronted with the task of running 
a house. Life always comes down to every day things like that. 
And suppose she didn’t make good on that job? Suppose she 
wasn’t fitted for it, as she was for the store work? She could 
do the store work. She had proved it. How was she to tell 
about the other? . 

At eight o'clock Edna’s mind was going round and round in 
this same circle—and at nine, and again at ten. At ten-thirty 
she got ready for bed. At eleven, in bed, she was still wearily 
asking herself the same questions—and at twelve, and at one. 


““I.—I’m thinking of getting married,”’ she 
said, “and it seems so ungrateful to you.” 





At two o’clock she fell into a troubled sleep—without coming 
to any decision. 

Next morning, for the first time since she had returned to 
Norden, she rebelled against going to the store. How could 
she meet Ted in a casual, businesslike way, after what had hap. 
pened? All the way to the store the perplexities of the night 
before were with her. She felt tired and very much afraid. 

She was just leaving her desk to go to Mrs. Corwin’s depart. 
ment when the telephone rang. It was Mr. Monroe asking her 
to come to his office at once. Edna’s hands grew cold. Had 
Ted told him, already? And what, oh, what, could she say? 

“Good morning, Edna,” said Mr. Monroe as she entered his 
office. “Sit down.” 

Then he glanced at her sharply. 

“You look a little tired. You aren’t working too hard, are you?” 

Edna smiled in relief. How silly she had been! Of course 
Ted had said nothing to his uncle. 

“T do feel a little tired,” she admitted. 

“Perhaps it was the meeting,’ answered Mr. Monroe. 
have a plan that will give you a little change. 
like to go to New York on a business trip?” 

New York! The Hotel Worth and all the girls! And Louise! 
Like a flash, Edna realized how much Louise could help her just 
now. Louise would understand everything. Getting away would 
help her in deciding, too. 

“Well?” asked Mr. Monroe. “How about it?” 
“T should love to go,” said Edna. 

“Could you leave tonight?” 

Tonight! She caught her breath mentally. 

“Yes, I can,” replied 
Edna. 

“Good! Now, this is the 
plan: Miss Steadman, the 
new buyer of the neckwear 
and ribbons and all, has just 
been over the stock. She 
isn’t quite satisfied with the 
condition of things and feels 

she must make a 
trip to New York 
at once. I have 
always had it in 
mind to send you 
on a New York 
buying trip, so that 
you could see how 
the thing is done. 
How would you 
like that?” 

“T would enjoy 
it,” said Edna 
promptly. 

“But there is 
something else,’ 
went on Mr. 
Monroe, taking up 
a paper from his 

desk. “It has to do with our 
committee plan and its future. 
We have made a start, Edna, 
as I told you last evening— 
but only a start. Our plans 
must grow and change and de- 
velop, or something is wrong 
with us. Now, there are 
some people in New York 
who are constantly at work 
studying on this whole thing. I want you to see some of those 
people, if you can arrange it, and find out what they are thinking. 
Here is a list of questions to ask them.” 

Mr. Monroe gave Edna the paper in his hand. 

“Take the salary question, now. We shall adjust our lowest 
salaries to the cost of living and increase the others. But what 
then? How are we to decide upon future changes—during our 
best years and during our poorest ones?” 

Edna followed Mr. Monroe’s points with a deep feeling of 
relief, Definite tasks to be done are always a refuge when one’s 
affairs seem hopelessly tangled. 

“And how can the committee representatives know what is fair 
unless they share in the work of the executives—unless they know 
the actual amount of the business the store is doing—unless they 
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come up against decisions concerning enlarging the business, the 
opening up ‘of new departments and other questions that are 
part of the executive end of a store? Logical next steps, Edna, 
and we must make them, if we wish our Board of Representatives 
to do more than frame rules for the store.” 

Edna read over the paper which Mr. Monroe had given her. 

“And these are the two people I especially want you to look 
up,” went on Mr. Monroe. “I know them but haven’t seen them 
for some months, Miss Pryor, in particular, is a woman of broad 
experience. I shall write her today that you are coming.” 

Mr. Monroe then called Miss Steadman to the office, and the 
plans for the trip were completed. Edna was to go home and 
pack at once, ready to leave that afternoon. 

Before she left the store, she went back to her desk. Should 
she see Ted before going? She decided that a note would be 
better. Besides, what could she say if she did see him? So she 
wrote a little note to Ted, explaining her mission to New York, 
and telling him that she 
would see him upon her re- 
turn. 

Up in Mr. Monroe’s 


office Mr. Weber ci 
was remonstrating 
with his manager. 
“It’s all right to ~° 
send Miss Sheldon 

along with Miss Steadman,” he was saying. 
“The buying experience will do her good. But 
isn’t she pretty young to be taking up our 
representation plan with those experts?” 

“Yes, she is young,” replied Mr. Monroe, “and that is just my 
reason for sending her to the experts. I want her to get a glimpse 
of what this representation idea really means. I feel that we 
cannot impress upon her too strongly the necessity for constant 
reading and studying and making plans carefully. Edna is 
enthusiastic, always after quick results. I want her to meet some 
people who have worked years for results—and haven’t gotten 
them yet!” 

“Perhaps you're right,” agreed Mr. Weber. “Miss Pryor ought 
to inspire anyone to go ahead. And she will give Miss Sheldon 
definite suggestions, too. Yes, come to think of it, I guess you're 
right.” 

Edna enjoyed every minute of the trip East. Before they had 
reached Chicago, she felt years younger. The question Ted had 
asked her would not have to be answered for nearly two weeks. 
Meanwhile she could see Louise Foote. Edna found more and 
more comfort in the thought of Louise. Louise was always so 
steady; she looked at everything from all sides before she made 
a decision. How Louise had helped her when she was a green 
young thing in New York! Young? Why, it had been not quite 
three years ago! Edna wondered what had happened to her New 
York friends during those years. She had been too busy, lately, 
for many letters. Now the very thought of seéing her old friends 
thrilled her. 

During the hours of the train-ride Edna became well acquainted 
with Miss Steadman. She came to admire the buyer’s steady 
belief in her own ability to succeed, her interest in people and her 
genuine desire to buy the merchandise that would please her 
customers. 

“Don’t you ever worry?” asked Edna, during one of their 
discussions. ‘“Doesn’t it ever occur to you that you may be 
buying merchandise that wont sell and then your season would be 
a failure?” 

Miss Steadman shook her finger at Edna. 

“Naughty girl!” she said. “You are talkiug about a bad habit 
I used to have years ago. Worry? I guess I did! But I’m 
through with that. It’s bad business. Oh, sometimes it still 
pops out at me—the thought of slipping up. But when it does, 
I try to think up some new plan, and before I know it, the 
worry is gone.” 

This idea gave Edna much food for thought as the train 
hurried on. Couldn’t a girl go at the job of running a house in 


















just that same way? If she worried all the time about failing, 
wouldn’t that very thought make her failure likely? Edna 
sighed. Life seemed very perplexing. 

Then, before she knew it, they were in New York and being 
taken, taxi-wise, to the Hotel Worth. The first day Edna was to 
use for her interviews. The day after, she and Miss Steadman 
were to go on a buying expedition. 

“Have a good time with your friends,” said Miss Steadman 
as they stopped before the Hotel Worth. “And call me up at my 
hotel tomorrow evening.” 

A good time! It was more than that. 
see the girls and to eat 
dinner with them in the 
familiar dining-room! Mil- 
dred, her cousin, was still 
there, as were Louise Foote 
and Mary Benson. 


What fun it was to 



















Everything that she had 
planned to say prompily 
fled her mind. She knew 
only that she was glad 
to be living. 


“Where is Anne?” asked Edna, look- 
ing about. 

“Anne is no more,” replied Mildred. 
“Anne is married. Just hopped up, a 
week ago, and went off with a man!” 

“Are you really sorry?” asked Edna seriously. 

The girls shouted with laughter. 

“Mildred’s only jealous,” said Mary. “Don’t you believe she 
thinks Anne is done for!” 

Up in Mildred’s room, after dinner, they had a merry time 
together. Each one had stories to tell, and news and more 
stories—with the most exciting story of all, that of Anne’s 
romance. Edna remembered how enthusiastic Anne had always 
been about her club work; yet she had left it to be married! 

“My goodness,” exclaimed Edna at last, “it’s after eleven! 
I'd better hustle into bed, I guess, or I'll be dozing off at my 
interviews tomorrow.” 

So they parted for the night, promising themselves some 
reunion “‘bats” during the week. 

“The girls haven’t’ changed very much,” reflected Edna to 
herself as she made ready for bed. “Mildred and Mary look 
just about the same. But Louise’s hair is quite gray. Do I 
look any older, I wonder?” 

Edna peered questioningly into the mirror. How soon would 
her hair be gray? And when her hair was gray, would she, 
perhaps, be tired of store work, and would anyone want to marry 
her then? Which reflection reminded her of Ted. 


EXT morning Edna telephoned to the two people whom Mr. 
Monroe had especially wished her to see. To her disappoint- 
ment, one, the man, had been called from the city and would not 
return for two weeks. The other, Miss Pryor, would see her at 
eleven. 

As she walked from the subway to the building in which was 
Miss Pryor’s office, Edna felt very young and insignificant. How 
small Norden was, compared with New York, and how small 
their store was, beside these big New York stores! As she 
went on, it seemed to Edna that this interview would be very 
difficult. Mr. Monroe had told her about Miss Pryor and her 
work. Edna knew that business men in all parts of the country 
listened to her when she said that certain things were fair and 
just. Edna wondered whether such a woman could really be 
interested in Norden and their store. She thought with comfort 
ef Mr. Monroe’s list of questions, now reposing in her pocket. 
At least, she wouldn’t forget what she had come for. The list 
would remind her. 
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Nevertheless when Miss Pryor’s secretary ushered Edna into 
the inner office, there was one awful moment when she wished 
from the bottom of her heart that she had not come. Then, 
looking up, she found herself face to face with a simply dressed 
woman, who was cordially extending her hand. 

“Miss Sheldon?” she asked. “A letter from Mr. Monroe, 
this morning, told me to expect you. You are fortunate to be 
working with such a man as he. Wont you sit down and tell me 
about your latest plans?” 

Edna promptly forgot Miss Pryor’s wide reputation and the 
awe with which it had filled her. And soon she was deep in the 
story of the meeting and the voting and the committee plan. At 
the conclusion of the narrative, she brought out Mr. Monroe’s 
list of questions and placed them upon the desk. 

Miss Pryor read them carefully. Then, turning to Edna, 
she began to talk. As she spoke, it seemed to Edna that a whole 
new world was opening up before her. In her own reading, in 
her own class-room work, her attention had been fixed upon 
stores and store work. Now that store work suddenly appeared 
to her as part of something far greater. It seemed to her that 
from this office they were looking out over the whole world—at 
the factories, at the stores, at the offices where thousands and 
thousands of people work day after day. 
Edna felt, as she had never felt before, 


Miss Pryor’s work was counting the right way. Miss Pryor 
could feel that every day she was helping to bring about a happier 
world of work—one that was more just, more fair. She, Edna 
Sheldon, must try to make hers count the right way. She didn’t 
know how, just yet. She had only started, after all. She must 
read and study and keep on trying for a long time. But she 
was willing to do that. Besides, she would have Mr. Monroe to 
help her, Mr. Monroe and Mr. Weber and Ted. 

Ted! Edna stopped short upon the sidewalk. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Can a woman create a happy home and fill a regular 
business position, at the same time? 


AZED, Edna stood upon the sidewalk. Miss Pryor had 
given her a vision of the world of work, such as she had 
never had before. She had been filled with enthusiasm, with a 
deep desire to make her own efforts count for something. The 
future bad stretched before her, golden in its opportunities. And 
she had forgotten Ted. Edna turned abruptly and with steps 
that dragged, walked back to the subway. 

All through that afternoon she stayed in 








that she, Edna Sheldon, was a part of 
this great body of men and women, and 
that what she thought and felt and did 
counted. 

She had never before thought of the 
business girls in France, in England— 
everywhere. Now she suddenly wondered 
about the stores in France, in England. 
Did the girls there enjoy the store work? 
Or were the hours too long and did they 
get too tired? 

Now Miss Pryor was talking of business 
citizenship. She said the old way of 
doing things in stores and in factories was 
rapidly passing. The old way had been to 
give the workers no voice in the manage- 
ment, no share in the responsibility of 
making the big decisions. The new way 
was Mr. Monroe’s way—to let the people 
speak, to share the responsibility in a 
way that was more than pretending. Miss 
Pryor said that the new way meant a 
change of spirit, the coming of real de- 
mocracy into our factories, our stores. ee 

And democracy in stores, as in countries, means 
that each person is a citizen—a citizen with respon- 
sibility to do his share, to think not only of him- 
self but of his fellow-workers, and of the community they 
serve. Miss Pryor saw, and she made Edna see, that what 
they were doing in their Norden store was a part of what was 
going on, the world over. And Edna soon began to feel glad 
that she herself was a business citizen with a share in the 
responsibility of it all. 

Turning to the definite questions which Mr. Monroe had listed, 
Miss Pryor quickly referred Edna to certain articles and books, 
to various men and women who would help with suggestions. 

“And if I were you, Miss Sheldon,” she concluded, “I would 
map out a course of reading for myself. You say Mr. Monroe 
wishes you to take a special interest in the young women of the 
store. That is splendid. You are young yourself, and can under- 
stand them. But they will come to you with many questions. 
You cannot answer them wisely, unless you have thought things 
out for yourself. 

“Tf you like, I will have my secretary send you a list of 
books to read. These books will make you think and think 
hard, and that will be good for you. 

“Good-by, and good luck to you! Don’t feel discouraged 
because you are young. Being young is a great asset, these days.” 

Out upon the sidewalk Edna walked for blocks without noticing 
where she was. She did not see the many people brushing past 
her. She did not hear the rattle of trolley-cars, the shrill whistles 
of the traffic policemen. She felt happy and elated—uplifted 
as never before. The world in which she lived seemed full of 
possibilities. And the work that she, Edna Sheldon, was to do 
would count; the work of Nancy Smith and the others in the 
Norden store counted. The work that everyone does counts— 
the wrong or the right way. 
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There are lots of them in 
the West, and once a year 
they foregather in the big 
native shows that are given 
west of the Rocky Moun- 
The article about 
them and their hazardous 
efforts that will appear in 
the next—the July—issue 
of this magazine will thrill 
you. 


her room at the Hotel Worth. She felt 
tired and more perplexed than ever; yet 
she could not rest. The thought of the 
choice that was before her persisted. 

Why should it be necessary for her to 
give up her work for marriage? Men 
didn’t. Men went right on and had pleas- 
ant homes besides. Never before had 
Edna felt rebellious over being a woman. 
But during that long afternoon hot re- 
bellion did indeed fill her heart. 

At last she telephoned Louise and 
planned to see her alone that evening. 
Again she felt comforted at the thought of 
Louise, at the sound of her voice. 

So the afternoon dragged on for Edna. 
Even dinner, with her friends around her, 
seemed long and tedious. Edna slipped 
away as soon as she could, and up to 
Louise’s room. After what seemed hours 
Louise came in. 

“Well, Edna,” she said brightly. Then, 
seeing the disconsolate attitude of the girl 
in the big wicker chair, she crossed the 

room and looked down into her eyes. 
“Tell me all about it, child,” she said softly. 
Edna’s lips quivered as she tried to tell Louise 
everything—about Ted and the store and Mr. Monroe, about 
the doubts and the perplexities. It was a queer incoherent 
little story as Edna told it; but Louise seemed to understand. 
When at last Edna had told it all, Louise smiled at her. 

“Do you know, Edna Sheldon,” she said, “that young man 
Theodore Monroe sounds good to me.” 

Edna brightened perceptibly. Somehow she felt very eager to 
have Louise appreciate Ted. 

“He is, Louise—he is just great. Everyone in the store likes 
him. And Mother and Father think he’s the nicest young man 
they ever met.” 

Inwardly, Louise smiled. 

“Edna cares more than she realizes,” she thought. 

“Then why don’t you take him?” she asked. 

“Because I seem to be so mixed up,” replied Edna honestly. 
“For about a week before Ted spoke to me, I thought about him 
and watched for him and really believed I cared about him. You 
know how you do, Louise.” 

Louise nodded. 

“Then we took up the new plans in the store, and Mr. Monroe 
told me how he needed me—and right afterward Ted asked me.” 

“Poor Ted!” 

“Yes, if he had only asked me one day before, things might 
have looked differently to me.” 

“But now,” went on Louise, taking up the thread of the story, 
“you think you owe a definite obligation to Mr. Monroe to go on, 
and you don’t know whether you care enough for Ted to give up 
your work?” 

“Yes, and then today when I saw Miss Pryor, I saw what a 
really fine opportunity I have in our store, and—” 
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“Miss Pryor?” asked Louise. ‘You mean the 
Miss Pryor?” 

‘Ves.’ 

“And as she talked to you, you got more and 
more thrilled over what you can do with your 
life if only you yourself are a big enough person.” 

“Ves,” answered Edna. “How did you know?” 

“Because I’ve talked with her myself, and 
she has done just that for me. She has a way 
of building up people’s belief in themselves, 
and their self-confidence. I see; her enthusiasm 
put you in greater doubt than ever.” 

For a few moments Louise sat silent. 
she reached over and took Edna’s hand. 

“Do you remember how, when you first started 
to work here in New York, I used to tell you 
to look ahead?” 

Edna smiled. 
talks! 

“Suppose we look ahead now,” went on Louise. 
“First let’s see what will probably happen to 
you if you stay on in business. You will go 
on working and studying and trying out interest- 
ing new plans. Some of the plans will be 
successful; some will not. But you your- 
self will probably be a successful busi- 
ness woman. I say that, because you 
have intelligence and health and are will- 
ing to pay the price that a good life job 
always demands—I mean in the giving 
of yourself, your ideas, your time, 
your energy, your enthusiasm.” 

With eyes that glowed, Louise 
then rapidly sketched the position 
that Edna Sheldon, business woman 
could rightly expect to occupy. She 
pictured Edna’s influence in Norden, 
among merchants in other parts of 
the country. Nor did she under- 
estimate the importance of Mr. 
Monroe’s new plans. She spoke of 
what a satisfying thing it would be to Edna. as the years went 
on, to feel that she was having a part in the work of such a store, 
where the aim was to have a truly democratic business organiza- 
tion. What they would be able to do might fall short of their 
hopes. It possibly would. Yet they would have the satisfaction 
of having sincerely tried. 

If Edna persevered, she could reasonably hope to achieve real 
results. 

“I don’t know whether I could do all that and be all that, 
Louise,” said Edna. “But I could try. When I think of trying, 
I feel ready to start right in. And when I think of giving it 
up, I—” 

“Why should you give it up?” asked Louise. 

“Do you mean get married and keep on working?” asked Edna 
in astonishment. “What would the people in Norden say? 
None of the women do that, out there.” 

“Don’t you know, Edna dear,” replied Louise, “that every 
woman who has tried new ways of doing things has always had to 
be brave and not mind ‘what people say’? People have said, 
and do say, enough against women lawyers, goodness knows. 
But we are making good, and every year less is said against us. 
Don’t you see, Edna? Making good—that is what counts, not 
what people say when you start out on a new plan of action.” 

“But Louise,” objected Edna. “Do you think a girl can 
do two things—run a house and go to work? Mother always 
seems so busy.” 

Louise smiled. 

“Listen, Edna,” she replied. “You and Ted would have a real 
partnership, and that would be one of the things to work out. 
Of course, when a girl gets married, she assumes a definite 
obligation, it seems to me, to create a happy, restful home. It 
takes time and thought and energy to build that kind of home, 
Edna—especially at first when you aren’t used to being the 
purchasing-agent and the business-manager and the interior 
decorator and the head dietitian!” 

Edna smiled. “That’s just it,” she said. 
all my time?” 

“For a few years, probably, especially if there were children. 
Had you thought of children, Edna?” 

“A—a little.” 


Then 


How well she remembered those 


and toward home. 


“Wouldn’t it take 


Whistling he walked out from the store 
He had found his girl. 


“Children are a great investment,” 
went on Louise. “They absorb any 
amount of time and care, but they 
pay dividends. Then it always 
seems to me that a woman who has 
children is multiplying her own 
future usefulness in the world. The 
children grow up, and each one of 
them does his work. By that time 
the mother herself is free to branch 
out. That makes three or more peo- 
ple working instead of just one!” 

Louise looked out across the room, half 
dreamily. 

“If Ted is what you say he is, you 
and he could work out a glorious partner- 
ship. He is probably so busy; he doesn’t 
have time to do the reading he wishes 
to do, that he really should do. What 
a chance you would have to help him 
there! Even at first, you could manage 
some reading and studying, very well. 
Then you could discuss the new ideas 
with him and just how they might be 
worked out in the store. If you did 
that, you couldn’t lose touch with the 
store, and how you could make your 
own ideas count.” 

Edna sat very still. She had a vivid 
imagination and Louise’s words were 
painting a picture for her—a picture of 
a cozy living-room, a library table, a 
lighted lamp, and Ted, telling her all 
about what had happened at the store 
that day. 

“After a while you would find your- 
self more free. The children would be 
in school. You would be accustomed to 
running the house. Why not go to the 
store regularly, then, if that is what you 
really wish to do? I know a married 
woman who works from eleven to three every day. I think 
some such plan will become more and more popular for women 
who have homes. Just how you would work it out, time would 
show. But if you were determined, some way would open up.” 

Louise paused. Again Edna’s thoughts flew to that living-room 
—theirs, hers and Ted’s. Suddenly she noticed that Louise was 
holding her hand very, very tightly. 

“Edna,” she was saying, “I’ve been purposely talking like a—a 
lawyer. I have done it because I knew you wanted to think and 
talk things out. But Edna dear, we haven’t mentioned the 
biggest thing of all—love.” 


DNA caught her breath. Somehow she hadn’t expected Louise 

to say that—calm Louise, who was devoted to her law, who 
was so well poised, but ‘vhose voice was now trembling. Louise 
rose, and going over to the window, looked out into the darkness. 
At last she turned and came back to Edna. 

“Edna,” she said, “I am going to tell you my own story. I 
don’t often mention it. But I should like to have you know. 
Three years before I met you, I was engaged to a young and 
struggling lawyer. I loved him. How much I did not realize 
until—later. 

“Yes, we were engaged, but he never urged me to marry him 
at once, because of the bothersome question of money. There 
would have been enough, if I had been willing to give my time 
to running our home. But it didn’t seem to me that I would be 
happy doing that, even with him. 

“Tt all came down to this. I didn’t want to marry without 
having a real home and children. On limited funds, having that 
meant giving up my law. I didn’t want to give up my law. 
That was the choice—before me.” 

Louise faltered, then went on: 

“He didn’t urge. I didn’t insist. And then he died—of 
pneumonia. Sometimes I wonder whether, if I had been caring 
for him, he wouldn’t have—” 

Edna put her arms around Louise and held her close. 

“But I don’t let that thought get the best of me. I try to 
think, Edna, that at the time, I acted as wisely as I knew. Still, 
I was young and strong and I could have had love—deep, under- 
standing love in all its realization—if (Continued on page 108) 
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in Lancashire, England, has an official 
detective force made up of women. 
“Even the most important cases are 

| handled by girl detectives,” the news- 
papers report generously. 

When will the word “even’’ be omitted from our 
comments about women and what they 
choose to do? 
tinual source of wonder that women 
should be able to do this, that or the 
other quite ordinary work. What a 
pretty picture it gives us of the men- 
tality of the women of the last era! What a pretty 
picture it gives us, also, of the masculine conceit 
which rose as the intelligence of the women declined. 

Even since we have had what we are pleased to 
call modern civilization, the moralists have told us 
that the condition in which the women lived was the 
deciding factor of that civilization’s race level. By 
the emancipation and independence and develop- 
ment of the women was progress measured. When one 
reflects that women’s present-day achievements are 
still so remarkable to the majority of men as to be 
heralded in the newspapers as “news,” we begin to 
realize the truth of what the moralists say. Obvious- 
ly women in the Victorian era were really inferior 
in brains and intelligence, or else the men of the Vic- 
torian era were unduly impressed with their own 
ability. Either of these circumstances was the worst 
thing in the world for Christian civilization. 

We know they meant well in those old days. They 
meant to exalt motherhood and improve the race by 
limiting women to the one function of motherhood. 
So do the Hindus mean well by the little girls who 
are married at ten and are often mothers at twelve. 
They mean to have as many children as possible. 
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But the facts of the case are that since children 
inherit equally from their mothers and fathers, it 
were well for modern civilization to foster the devel- 
opment of the woman’s mentality. 





Ir was a social gathering of business people late 
in the afternoon. Some of the women were rather 
delayed in coming. “Why is it,” observed some- 
body, “that business men can always take all the 
time off they please to go to meetings or what not 
which last three hours? You never see business 
women doing that. They have to rush 
right back to the office and keep strict 
office-hours.”’ 

“Perhaps that’s the very reason men 
don’t have to,” came a feminine voice 
from the corner. The fact is, women 
have too long been used as “fillers-in.”” They have 
been meek and humble and inclined to obey strictly 
whatever the boss told them, partly because women 
have been trained to obey the lord of the house at 
home, and partly because business women have 
thought that by hard work and constant application 
they could overcome the stigma of being women. 

Once when Plato’s enemies were spreading all man- 
ner of scandal about him, his friends ran to him and 
begged to be allowed to deny and refute the insinua- 
tions. But Plato put them aside saying that he 
couldn’t prevent his enemies from spreading scandal 
against him, but that he would so conduct his life 
that “‘nobody would believe it.” 

Serious business women have been trying to con- 
duct themselves so that “nobody would believe’’ the 
usual allegations made against women in business. 
But however satisfactory Plato’s ideas may have 
been in his own case, he was not up against the kind 
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of business conditions one frequently meets today. 
Too long have we preached Plato’s notion to business 
women. It is a mistake, for by this long-suffering 
attitude they are not gaining in privilege, but losirg 
in prestige. 

Aggressiveness is the one most admired trait in 
business. Unfortunately it is also the one that nets 
its possessor the most prestige. Wherefore it behooves 
the business woman to have a just reason for what 
she wants to do and then make a stand on it. 


@)ERTAIN citizens still predict dire things 
i) of these “‘new” women. Women judges 
are much in the public eye, along with 
women juries and court-clerks—and, 


women prisoners! Wiseacres shake 
heads and decide that women judges 
are all very well for municipal court 
actions, but are quite out of their ele- THE QUALITY 
ment when it comes to criminal actions. | OF MERCY 
On one hand, we hear the men saying IS NOT 
that criminals will be only too anxious STRAINED 
for women justices, because they hope 
for more leniency from a woman. On the other hand, 
we hear a woman lawyer declaring that women are 
temperamentally unfitted to handle murder-cases. 

The woman judge who gave a heavy sentence to a 
criminal was highly commended because she had sup- 
‘pressed her womanly sentiments and allowed her good 
judgment to prevail. Yet a woman school principal 
who secured the conviction of the murderer of one of 
her teachers has met much condemnation. 

In spite of the speculation of the public, it is likely 
that women will make about the same kind of judges 
and lawyers and juries that men have made. Or, if 
women really have more divine goodness in them than 


JOB 


men, as this talk of women’s sympathy seems to indi- 
cate, it may be that their presence on the judge’s 
bench will bring about more just decisions and more 
hope for the reformation of the wayward ones. 





Lone ago in a little Massachusetts community lived 
the Bigelow Family. There were seven daughters and 
seven sons. The Bigelow men had always been edu- 
cated. It was even agreed in the family that all of the 
sons should be lawyers. 

One by one the boys went off to college, while the 
girls stayed behind to support them. 
The girls managed the farm, planted 
the crops and gathered in the harvest. 
They built fences and made fires and 
knit socks. 

The day came when the youngest 
of the seven sons was graduated from college. On 
that day the eldest of the daughters called a family 
conclave. Some of the older boys were already 
advancing in their profession; others, educated to be 
lawyers against their inclination, found it impossible 
to be either good lawyers or anything else. 

When they had assembled she announced that now 
that the boys had had their education, the girls 
considered themselves free. 

In between the arduous labors of earning their own 
living and supporting the boys, they had educated 
themselves, and each and every one had secured con- 
tracts to teach schools in the surrounding countryside. 
That very day they shook the labors of the farm off 
their weary shoulders and went forth into a new and 
independent existence. 

If all women showed the energy and ability of the 
early pioneers, the world might well tremble in the 
face of this thing called feminism. 
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ILENTLY, _ stealthily, 

like the dank and lep- 
rous thing it was, white 
dawn was stealing out of 
the night, groping with its 
dead hands into the angles 
and caverns of the forest. 
Something in its clammy 
touch chilled Stuart Corsan 
as he stood rifle in hand, 
trying to nerve himself to 
shoot. In the trail above 
him sat the dog, a bandage 
across its eyes. Corsan shivered, 
and a white line went about his 
mouth; but he raised his gun, 
slowly, with the tense control of 
one who is bent on doing quickly 
ty thoroughly what he has to 
0. 

And then— 

And then came the avenging 
spirit of the woods and the moun- 
tains. At any rate, she rode like 
one—a young woman, her golden 
hair blowing about her face, sit- 
ting astride her ginger-colored 
horse, and riding as if the wilder- 
ness belonged to her alone. She iif 
was hard set to keep from running { 
over the man in the path; and 
when she had checked her tur- 
bulent mount and had taken in 
the scene, anger flared in her 
gentle eyes. 










— he done?” she de- a 
manded. J raise sheep. . . - - 
“Nothing. He’s not the kind | I’m a tamer of the 


wilderness. ”” 


of dog to break a law of God or 
man. But—we’ve struck hard 
luck, he and I. There’s not 
enough for both of us to eat, so one of us has to go.” 

“What did you do—draw cuts?” 

Corsan winced. He had not eaten since the noon before, and 
hunger added to his irritation. 

“Perhaps Rex is better off than his master,” he said, meeting 
with dull eyes the glance of the angry horsewoman. “If he 
could stay here and fight it out, I’d be glad to leave him in my 
—" isn’t so much fun to be beaten until your very bones 
ache.” 

He balanced the rifle, as if tempted to finish what he had begun. 
The girl’s imperative hand stopped him. 

“Take off that bandage,” she commanded. “The dog is going 
with me. And I'll pay you for him in provisions, so that you 
wont be able to say he never gave you anything for his board.” 

Stuart dropped the gun. A load had been lifted from his 
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shoulders; and as he ap- 
proached Rex, he patted 
the tawny head with a 
hand that trembled 

“You don’t need to rub 
it in that way” he said 
when he had turned back 
to the girl on the pony. He 
looked down into the dog’s 
eyes—man eyes they were, 
deep and bright and speak- 
ing of wonderful intelli- 
gence. “I don’t want pay 
for my dog—lI’d as soon 
sell my soul.” 

A smile flickered across 


the girl’s face. She was 
looking more kindly at 
Corsan now. In her hot 


championship of the dog 
she had evidently forgotten 
to consider the dog’s 
master. Now she appraised 
him with keen eyes. 

“That isn’t the question,” 
she said. “I’m considering 
myself. I need a dog; you 
say that you need provi- 
sions. This fellow is worth 
money—I lost one that 
would have looked like a 
cur beside him, and still I weuldn’t have sold him for a hundred 
dollars. You see, dogs are more than pets with me—lI raise 
sheep over on the other slope of this ridge, and good dogs I’ve 
got to have.” 

Corsan watched her dubiously. “You raise sheep?” he repeated. 
“Have you got a ranch?” 

“I’m a tamer of the wilderness.” 

The girl drew herself up in her saddle, perhaps to make the 
most of her height. 

Corsan looked pityingly at her. Yes, she was very young and 
very pretty—and he knew the wilderness of which she spoke so 
lightly; most of his life had been swallowed into its dark maw. 

“Tame the wilderness!” he said. “As well talk of taming the 
sun itself. Don’t imagine you were called to tame the wilderness 
—snatch one of her golden apples if you can, but for the love 
of Heaven, succeed or fail quickly—and go!” 

The girl was smiling, faintly, mysteriously. She called the 
dog to her and patted his head as he stood braced against her 
pony. “Don’t worry about me,” she said. “A miner is a sort of 
gambler—he’s trying to match wits with the hills, and if he 
doesn’t beat them at their own business, they roll over and 
bury him. It’s different with ranching: we who work the ground 
do definite things for a definite hire—we are working with Nature, 
instead of trying to beat her.” 
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After she had gone up the winding trail, taking Rex with her by 
dint of much coaxing, the man felt that the day had grown dull 
and tarnished. The sun had come up above the ridge, but its 
yellow light was blistering and corrosive; the heat was terrible 
~—not the dry heat, against which the flesh can find strength to 
rebel, but the breathless, choking humidity of some great tank. 
Corsan ate a cheerless breakfast and went to work, and slowly 
the hours dragged by. 

At one o’clock he took another breathing spell and cooked 
himself a lean, half-sufficient dinner. Then for an hour he sat 
looking over across the low-lying valley and far away, to where 
mountains crouched purple-black against the amber sky line. 
Heat quivered up from the trail, but now and again a breeze that 
had swept between snow-capped peaks dropped into the valley 
and stirred the dry brown grass beneath the firs, or caused their 
drooping needles to vibrate. At the times of these visitations 
the man threw back his shoulders and sucked in deep breaths of 
the cool, snowy breeze. 


FTERWARD he worked, loosening débris from his tunnel 

and wheeling it out to the dump. He had stacked his tools 
outside the prospect hole when the girl reappeared, riding the same 
ginger-colored horse she had ridden in the morning and leading 
behind her another cayuse loaded with provisions—flour, bacon, 
beans, coffee and fresh mutton. 

“I’m not giving it to you,” she said brusquely, in answer to 
his protest. “The dog’s worth money—lots of it. We're good 
friends already—he understands.” 

She slid from her pony and began loosening the ropes that held 
the pack on the lead horse. Corsan was forced to help her, 
although it shamed him to take these supplies—he would far 
rather have fought on to the bitter end and then have dropped 
from exhaustion, somewhere in that black hole in the hillside, 
than admit to this bright-eyed woman that he needed help. 

She was looking about her curiously. “What makes you think 
there is anything worth mining for in this valley?” she demanded. 

Corsan met her glance for a moment with one that was troubled 
and doubtful. Her eyes were clear and unclouded. Yes, he 
could trust her. 

“I’ve found float from the river valley up to here,” he ex- 
plained. “The pieces have rough edges, and a good many of 
them are too heavy to have drifted far. They’re high grade 
—I’ve had some of them assayed, and I know the vein is worth 
fighting for. I’ve got to find it—I’ve left most of my means in 
this business, and it’s got to play fair. I’ve worked hard, and 
I’m entitled to a living.” 


Stuart paused to stare morbidly up the Siatnatincsibcapnniinnnilil 


draw along which the fragments of gold ore i 
had been carried by the spring floods. The A 
notch in the hillside sloped abruptly up Wald 
from where the two were standing, so that | | 
instead of forming a continuous channel, as hid 
one would have expected, it soon spread 
out as flat as the rest of the slope. Then 
he glanced at his companion, and something 
in her sweet, sane womanliness, something 
in the gentle sympathy with which she re- 
garded him, brought that old feeling of 
dread upon him, This was no country for 
a woman—if it sucked his bones dry, what 
would it do to her? 

“You ought to leave here,” he said fierce- 
ly. “You don’t belong to the wilderness— 
you don’t even know that these hairy woods 
are filled with creatures she has broken 
to her caprices. Gentlemen and robbers, 
business men and scholars, most of them 
came here to make a stake for some one 
they’d left back in a better country. But 
the stake didn’t come, and the days stretched 
out into years; letters grew fewer and finally 
ceased—and another good man had left his 
bones in the wolf’s den.” 

The girl smiled brightly and shook her 
head. “You forget,” she said. “I’m not 











playing games with the wilderness—I’m her 
servant, and she respects me and is kind to 
me. I was born here,” she added simply. 





Dd 


Je bee had fallen, and from the red-eyed brush fires across 
the valley smoke arose in columns and masses, shot with 
burnished sparks. The somber bulk of the forest lay behind the 
fires; and over all the moon glistened through a film of green 
cloud. Stuart Corsan could feel the girl’s eyes watching him with 
a sort of motherly pity; and like a little child he cowered and 
reached out for his spiritual support. He was afraid—not of 
the darkness and the physical presence of the forest, but of the 
somber imperturbability, the imminent failure, that beat in upon 
him. He had fought on and on and had said: “I must! I can 
because I’ve got to!” And he had heard in return the gentle 
voice of the river: “You must—you must. But you can’t 
force us.” 

Still there was something comforting in the saneness and good 
cheer of this little daughter of the wilderness. He felt vaguely 
bettered, and even after she had remounted and had ridden 
away, followed by the now thoroughly captivated Rex, he was 
more at peace than he had been for many a long day. 

Sometimes during the weeks that followed she had sent one of 
her herders over, on one pretext or other; sometimes she came 
herself, riding up and stopping to chat with him from her saddle. 
He knew why she did these things, but he had no desire to rebel 
as he did against the occasional supplies of food which she 
insisted on sending him. Companionship, sympathy—any man 
might need these in his place, and no disgrace would attach to 
him. It was only things, physical needs, that he ought to supply 
for himself or do without. And always he recognized in her a 
sweetness and purity that seemed to flow over his cankered 
spirit and to neutralize the poison which he had drawn from too 
much solitude and from the ever-present, leering face of the 
wilderness. 

“You remind me of the moon,” he said to her once, quite 
suddenly. “The sun is a part of it all; it is coarse and evil, 
and it dries a man’s blood and deadens his brain. But the moon 
is the spirit of peace and healing.” 

She looked at him with bright, smiling eyes; but there was 
something in the look, too, that warned him against personalities. 
This was no country girl to be joked with and made love to, but a 
wood spirit, ready to vanish before him if he tried to abuse her 
confidence. He was more careful after that. 

“T can’t take anything more,” Corsan said. He had rebelled 
at last. “You know just as well as I do that Rex has been paid 
for—and most liberally. It would be just begging, if I let you 
keep on sending more stuff the way you want to.” 

He looked at her wistfully, for her friendship was more to 
him than he dared to admit even to himself, 
and he knew that he was walking on danger- 
ous ground. 

“I don’t see why you should look at it 
rhe | that way,” she objected. “You’re not a 
aT good Westerner—didn’t you ever hear of a 
| grubstake? You don’t need to suppose I’m 
giving you anything—you will pay it all back 
when you strike gold.” 

He shook his head. “I sha’n’t ever strike 
gold,” he said with finality. “I know it 
now—there’s something uncanny in the way 
this trail of float came into this draw. The 
old she-wolf put it here to lure me on—and 
I shall go on, now, to the end. But it wont 
end with gold.” 

“If you are going on with your search 
why wont you let me send you what little 
food you need?” she asked. 

“Because—I love you too well to accept 
charity from you.” 

He knew that he had made a mistake, 
but the girl had driven him into it. He 
saw her face flush red. She looked with 
a little pitiful smile into his sad eyes, but 
next moment she had struck her cayuse and 
was off down the path. 








FTER that an occasional herder came 
over in the evening to visit him, and 
once he saw the girl ride swiftly by on the 
cross-trail that led along the river. But she 


yl never stopped, and sun and moon shone 








“My father came into this country before 
the railroad crossed the Cascades, and here 
my mother and he were buried.” 





“1 don’t want pay for my dog. 
I’d as soon sell my soul.” 


upon him now with the same deadening 
beams. He stopped in his work sometimes, 
and stood idly in the mouth of his tunnel, 
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looking with burning eyes down the trail to the place where her 
pony used to sweep into sight. Sometimes he thought the very 
intensity of his loneliness and despair must materialize her, as 
she appeared before his aching vision—but she didn’t come. 

His food was exhausted, but he panned out enough gold down 
on a bar on the river to buy another supply. When that was 
nearly gone, he tried again; but the little pocket of rich sand ran 
out, and he knew that wherever his hidden vein might be, it was 
too near the river for much of its wealth to have had time to 
disintegrate and lodge in the shape of dust. The float he had 
found was in large pieces, brown and sometimes 
rotten, but always with its edges sharp, showing 
that it had not come far. 

“The cursed stuff might have rained down, 
for all the trace I can find of it,” he 
told himself. “Well, if it was fool’s 
bait, the fool has bitten, and the fool 
must pay the price.” 

He worked for three days 
on crackers and water, with 
once a grouse which he shot 
near camp. Game was scarce, 
and the violent work of hunt- 
ing for it on foot over the 
mountains took more from 
him than the meager returns 
added. The fourth day he 
drank water whenever his 
stomach began to grind too 
insistently; but his knees were 
weak under him, and some- 
times he let his barrow over- 
balance and go tumbling down 
the slide, necessitating a 
breathless ten minutes’ climb 
to return it. Toward evening 
he quit, thrust barrow and 
shovel and pick into the tunnel, 
and went silently back to his deso- 
late camp. 

The long fast had cleared his 
blood, so that in spite of his 
tottering knees his head was sane 
and cool. He could see the use- 
lessness of it all, now, and with a 
sigh he acknowledged that he had 
reached the end of the trail. He 
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“You!” she said, as if she had not expected to see him there, 
“Yes, of course—I came to tell you that Rex is hurt. Not badly 
—he got a wire-cut; and I think he wants to see you. He’s so 
quiet and thoughtful—please come over when you can and talk to 
him.” 

“T'll come tomorrow,” Corsan said. 
from here soon. I’m through, beaten.” 

The moon came brilliantly from behind a mass of clouds, and 
he could see her as plainly as if it had been day. He imagined 
she was thinner than she had been; and when he taxed her with 
it, in sudden alarm lest she were coming down 
with some sort of fever she laughed shakily. 

“T’ve worried a little about Rex,” she ad- 
mitted. “Yes, and I’ve worried about you too. 
I’m sorry you're going.” 

She sat flicking the toe of her boot 
with her whip and looking down with 

the gentle eyes which he had 
so long missed. 

“You needn’t be sorry. I've 
had enough—but I’m a better 
man than I was when I came 
here. I’ve learned some 
things—some from the moun- 
tains and the river, and some 
from—you. What you said 
about prospecting being a sort 
of gambling set me to think- 
ing; it’s true, and for that 
reason it isn’t the kind of 
work a man ought to give his 
life to. He’s staking himself 
against the fortune that he 
may win—and the odds are 
that he wont get anything. It 
isn’t honest, for a man that 
really needs money for his 

labor. I was bitter at first. I 
learned to fear the wilderness just 
as I would some living, breathing 
thing that could deaden me and 
suck my life. Do you know what 
kept me from going to pieces alto- 
gether?” 

She shook her head and watched 
him with the bright-eyed, half- 
fearful look he remembered once 


“I'm—I’m going away 
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could fight no more—the she-wolf 

had outflanked him, had deprived 

him of provisions by her long siege; and he knew that his old plan 
of working till he dropped from exhaustion and died in his tunnel 
was not practical. Long before death reached him, he would be 
too weak to leave his blankets. 

Well, he did not care.” He had lost something that meant far 
more to him than gold—he had not seen the girl for nearly a 
month; and instead of forgetting her, it seemed to Corsan that 
her sweet face was always before him. He had heard people 
speak of heartache. He knew what they meant now—there was 
an actual, physical pain, a slow, throbbing suffocation within him 
always; and when he stopped to think about what he had lost,— 
without ever really possessing it,—this pain became sharp and 
griping. 

The night reminded him of that first night when she had come 
with her pack-horse, and had stood looking at him with her star 
eyes, and had comforted and quieted him with her gentle voice. 
It might have been the same night. Again the red brush fires 
were burning over across the valley. The odor of smoke, the 
tremulous sobbing of an owl among the maples, the muffled cry 
of the river—a cry that had in it an insistence terrible because 
of its very restraint—all these things seemed fitting accompani- 
ments to the brooding silence of the woods. 


















E was standing so stiff and still that some one who came 
loping up the river trail nearly ran him down. He had not 
heard the hoof-beats—his own heart was pounding too loudly. 
He looked up; and his vision seemed to have become tangible, 
so that it set the very air to vibrating. Until she pulled up, 
almost touching him, he did not realize that it was really the girl, 
and not an image cast by his inner consciousness. He stood 
dumb, looking at her with hungry eyes, fearing to speak lest his 
voice should send her back into the air. 











before. 

“You,” he said. “You were 
sweet and sane and pure, and the breath of this fetid wilderness 
was precipitated. I’m not sorry that I came—I’m going away a 
better man, cleaner and stronger, than I was before.” 

He thought she was about to turn from him and flee, as she 
had done that last time; but instead she spoke, so softly that he 
had to take a step toward her to catch the words. 

“And me?” she said. “You have gained so much, but what is 
there left to recompense me?” 

He didn’t understand. 

“You have grown. You came here expecting to pick up a 
fortune without effort, and you have stayed when a weaker man 
would have despaired and gone away. Through it all you have 
learned that defeat isn’t the worst thing that can come, if only 
it brings strength and a sense of justice with it. Now you are 
going—-and Rex—and I—” 

She was looking away from him down the silvery moonlit trail 
that dipped toward the river. Corsan took another step that 
brought him beside her. He reached up and drew her around so 
that the light struck full upon her face and shone back at him 
from her wonderful eyes. 

“Do you mean—” he cried, then broke off. “But I would still 
be a beggar. I’m dead broke. I’ve fought on and on till I haven’t 
anything left—just a few tools and my rifle and my blankets. I’m 
a pauper.” 

She was smiling down at him, but as she smiled, she stretched 
forth one tightly shut fist. 

“Hold fast what I give you!” she cried. 

It was a fragment of brown, crumbling rock; but when the 
miner’s fingers closed over it, he shouted as if he were half 
crazed: “You have found the lost vein,” he cried. “But where, 
where?” 

“T found it this afternoon, 


” she said. “I remembered, while 
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I was thinking about—you—that this draw used to be the channel 
of a spring creek, and that it got filled in with logs above here, 
and gradually was covered with dirt. That’s why you couldn’t 
find the vein—it’s above the old log-jam, right in plain sight when 
you know what kind of stuff to look for. I knew it by the chunks 
of rock you’d shown me.” 

For a moment he stood, his arms sagging at his side. He 
seemed to have forgotten her presence; but when he looked up, 
his eyes were filled with an infinite happiness. He reached up 
and lifted her from the saddle, laughing a little as he deposited 
her on a boulder—laughing again, shakily, as he saw the moon- 
light reflected from a thousand iridescent jewels that quivered 
on her wet eyelashes. 

“Do you know,” he said suddenly, “I haven’t had anything to 
eat—-I don’t know when? I’m ravenous.” 

She was looking up with a tender solicitude that made him 
dizzier than all the fasting had done. He stooped toward her 
and pressed his lips to hers. 


HE spell was broken, and with a tremulous 
laugh the girl rose and ran, leaving him to 

come slowly after with the ginger-colored 
horse. He didn’t hurry. His happiness 
was so intense that he wanted 
to sip it slowly. The mine— 
ah, he could think of that later. 
Before him flitted the spirit of 
the forest, and it had suddenly 
become warm and gentle rather 
than threatening. 

“Come back,” he called. 
“I’m lonesome!” 

But she had vanished inside 
his shack. He suddenly saw 
lights gleaming from it. Where 
she had found the matches he 
did not ask himself. He did z 
not ask himself anything but: 
proceeded with shaking knees, pv 
his cheek leaning happily against pe 
the leather of her saddle, the " 
ginger-colored horse walking fee, 
with considerate slowness. As ‘i 
the man and horse approached 
the shack the door opened and 
she came out. She went straight 
to the saddlebags and extracted / 
various objects. Presently the f 
interior of the shack grew pleas- 
antly odorous. Carson subsided 
on his bunk and watched as in 
a dream. ‘The spirit of the ae 
wilderness was cooking supper t/a 
for him. j 


“Do you know,” he 

said suddenly, “I 

haven’t had anything 

to eat—I don’t know 
when ?”* 
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New Problems for eMrs. 


i hens suffrage amendment has made the position of the President’s wife notably differ- 

ent and vastly more important. In answering the numberless feminist appeals, for 
instance, Mrs. Harding is called upon to meet a situation no other woman has ever faced. 
Richard Barry has prepared for THe Green Book Macazine a remarkably interesting 
presentation of this state of affairs—an article you will find well worth reading. Watch 
for it in the next, the July, issue. 
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Miss Rose Schneid- 
erman, drawn by 
Richard Sigmund, 
after a photograph 
copyright by Under- 
wood and Under- 


wood. 





URTEEN years ago, in a New York factory, Miss Rose 

Schneiderman was one of hundreds whose swift hands worked 
incessantly making caps. Last year she was one of two women 
chosen to go abroad upon the important mission of calling to- 
gether the working-women of all countries, for the first time in 
the world’s history. To England and to France went Miss 
Schneiderman and her companion, Miss Mary Anderson. There 
they saw the leaders of women in industry. “Shall the working- 
women of the world get together?” they asked. And the answer 
was: “Yes.” 

How has it come about that the young cap-maker emerged 
from the rank and file of factory girls and is today a woman 
whose judgment on industrial questions is sought after and re- 
spected? She herself can best tell her story. She tells it simply, 
when we ask her, as though what she has done were quite in 
the natural course of events. But as she speaks we see the young 
cap-maker giving up her lunch-hour, working evenings, talking 
with her fellow-workers, all because of a belief that was bigger 
tc her than her own job. 

“When we girls worked on caps,” Miss Schneiderman says, “we 
got discouraged. We never seemed to get ahead. As soon as 
we'd work up to a good wage on the piece-work, there would come 
a reduction, and we’d be back where we started. We got to 
thinking about it, and we saw that the men were better off, be- 
cause they were all pulling together. So a few of us talked the 
matter over. Twelve of us girls decided to ask the men’s union 
to take us in. The head of it didn’t think we were in earnest. 
So, to try us out, he asked us whether we could bring in twelve 
more girls the next week. We did, and that was the start. After 
that, we talked with women cap-makers wherever we could, and 
pretty soon the girls began to see the advantage of being organized. 
Pulling together always means bigger things. What office did I 
hold? Why, in those first days we didn’t stand on the duties of 
officers, so much. It was a case of work to be done, and so we 
did it. 

“After a while I got in touch with the Women’s Trade Union 
League. Their work appealed to me, because it was not just for 
the women in any particular trade, but for all working-women 
everywhere. I can remember going to the State Legislature, once, 
in the interests of the ten-hour day. All this time I had been 
wanting more education, and I had been studying all I could. 
Finally I decided to take a half-time position with the League 
and study to pass the Regents’ examinations. That was my 
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“PARTNERS IN PROGRESS ” describes 
the interesting work of Miss Rose Schneider- 
man and the National Trade Union League. 


By HELEN 


JOHNSON 


dream, but it didn’t come true. There was so much work to be 
done here and so few of us to do it!) When the girls needed me 
and called me, I couldn’t say no.” 

Miss Schneiderman paused a moment, lost in thought. What 
she had just said about her own dreams for more educa- 
tion made us think of the hundreds of girls with whom Miss 
Schneiderman is working. Is she not trying to open for them 
the door of opportunity for which she herself has yearned? But 
she continued: 

“As we have worked here in the League, throughout the years, 
we have seen great changes. We have seen the spirit of team-play 
spread among women. We have seen the feeling grow and grow 
that what we are doing today is of real importance to the women 
of tomorrow, and that we are not working for ourselves alone, 
but for those that come after us. 

“Every woman has the instinct of motherhood. And the things 
for which our League is working are an expression of that in- 
stinct—the movements for the eight-hour day, for a living-wage, 
and against child labor. Every woman realizes that these things 
will mean stronger women and better children. We don’t want 
our girls, the mothers of the future, to get so worn out in industry 
that their children wont be strong. We don’t want our children 
sent to work before they have had a chance to develop. Some 
people say that we as women have this spirit so strongly because 
we are new in the field. And they think that when women have 
been at work as long as men, they will lose it. I don’t think so. 
I think it is inborn, the mother instinct. 

“It came out in the International Congress of Working- 
women. Imagine women gathered together in one room from 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, England, France, Japan, the United 
States—not to mention the many other countries. And what did 
these women discuss? The ways and means by which the world 
of work may be made a healthful and happy one for women. And 
this meant literally women everywhere. There were present in 
this Congress only representatives from the countries signatory to 
the League of Nations. But the women of the Central Powers 
were not forgotten. And when the matter of officers came up, 
a Frenchwoman and an Englishwoman offered to give their places 
to those women who had not been able to come. This was not 
necessary, as places were made for this representation. But 
it showed the big realization on the part of the delegates that the 
women of the world must progress together. And it meant, too, 
that women the world over are waking up to their responsibilities. 
A big step, isn’t it? And another International Congress will 
doubtlesS*take place in the course of another year. 

“Meanwhile here in America we are hard at work. We are 
organizing carefully and are trying to teach each new member 
just what real team-work means. I wish people in general’ could 
know more of our earnest efforts to study things out, to work 
scientifically. We have educational committees; we have dis- 
cussions; we have training courses. We aren’t perfect. What 
organization is? But we are trying, by a study of the best methods 
known today, to make our National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America a body through which our working-women may ex- 
press their aims, may work for better conditions. 

“When the war came on, we were ready to do our part, and 
twenty-two of our best trained women were loaned to the different 
war-organizations of the U. S. Department of Labor. Yet we 
feel that we have but started on our task. As women, we must 
make ourselves heard. As workers, we must lay the foundations 
for future progress.” 
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Mrs. Francis 
King, drawn 
by Richard 
Sigmund, 
after a 
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“THE WOMAN’S GARDEN ASSOCIATION” — the 
work of Mrs. Francis King and the Woman’s National Farm 
and Garden Association is here most interestingly discussed. 


By JESSIE 


N a little Midwest town—Alma, Michigan—Mrs. Francis King 

lives among her flowers and directs the energies of the great 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association. Through her 
efforts it was founded in 1914 with a view to devoting itself to 
the promotion of agricultural and horticultural work among 
women. 

Mrs. King, with her knowledge of gardening and farming, 
and her executive ability, has been a great factor in the growth 
of the association that now, with branches in all of the big cities 
and many of the smaller towns, has helped thousands of women 
in their efforts to gain a livelihood. 

Many women love flowers, but few know how to get them on 
the market—love pottering around in the garden with their 
lettuce, radishes and tomatoes, but find that a knowledge of how 
to supply the eager demands for these delicacies is beyond them. 
And here comes in the Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association, with Mrs. King as Queen Director, and the problem 
is in a fair way to be solved. 

In five years the Association has definitely accomplished many 
things. The stimulation of farming and gardening activities for 
women, the increase of food production, the interest and en- 
thusiasm in food conservation, the establishment of an effective 
employment agency, without fees, for women wishing positions 
on a farm, or work in greenhouses, and so forth. Many trained 
and untrained women have been placed in garden, dairy, poultry 
and general farm-work, also as teachers in agricultural schools, 
as farm-managers and in similar positions. 

It has been the means of furnishing women with markets for 
their products, through sales at headquarters and their branch 
associations. Garden clubs have been started, Flower-shows 
arranged, and many lecturers and experts in canning, preserving 
and gardening have been sent out. The Woman’s Land Army of 
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America, as a war-time measure, was largely successful through 
the efforts of the Association. Eight scholarships in State agri- 
cultural colleges have been awarded this year to women, and 
besides this twenty-three have been helped through the funds. 

It was largely responsible for the establishment and success of 
the Illinois Training-farm, and organized the Mississippi Training- 
farm. Through its efforts the special problems of certain localities 
have been solved. The Land Service Committee is trying out 
the agricultural problems in New Mexico, and is using every 
effort to instruct through lectures, the magazines and personal 
communication, the women on the farms in this and in any other 
country, so that the rural population will remain on the land, 
happily occupied, well employed and intellectually stimulated. 

They are winning women as members of the Association so 
that through the influence of the entire organization the drudgery 
of farm life can be relieved. The country girl is being interested 
in home economics, gardening, poultry-raising, bee-keeping, and 
so forth, through the introduction in the rural schools of courses 
in nature-study, agriculture, cooking, canning and drying. A 
bulletin is issued every month about the activities of the Asso- 
ciation and its members. The advertisements that are published 
show the trend of the times—for instance: 

Maple Sugar, Alice Brown, of Massachusetts. 
Horticuitural School for Women, Ambler, Pa. 
Directed and managed by Women. 

These and many other things of essential service have been 
carried out under the direct supervision and advice of Mrs. Francis 
King, whose name is a password to all who love and live with 
flowers. 

Mrs. King is the author of a very interesting book, “The Well 
Considered Garden,” and her advice about horticultural subjects 
is in demand by many editors. 
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ip head stenographer of the main office of one of the great 
typewriter concerns was going up the line. Some one at 
the top had left the organization for big money elsewhere. So 
there was a general shoving up. In the process the head stenog- 
rapher became office manager. A nice promotion it was for her. 
The company took care of its capable workers. Once prove your 
usefulness as the head stenographer had done, and you were sure 
of promotion as soon as the way opened. 

Of course, a desirable opening was left where the head stenog- 
rapher walked out. Fifty a week for that job—no inconsider- 
able amount for the members of the general staff to aspire 
toward, when the highest-paid member of that staff was receiving 
only thirty. 

That highest-paid one was Maggie Ellis. Though Maggie was 
still “general stenoging,” her rise had been rapid. Just two years 
ago she had come to a typewriter in the big outer office. Maggie 
had many qualities—poise, accuracy, speed, a lovely courtesy, 
tact, charm, and an inborn quality to lead people and guide them 
without coércing. She naturally headed a procession, and the 
others fell in behind. 

No wonder she expected to be made the new head stenographer. 
She did not even declare herself a candidate. She took it for 
granted it was her due and would come to her. She even began 
to plan for the position. 

You can imagine her amazement when it was announced that 
another girl had been appointed. The other girl was a good 
stenographer—yes. A plugger, a girl of quiet force, but certainly 
not possessed of Maggie’s outstanding merits. 

For a day Maggie gloomed. Then she went 
straight to the office-manager, formerly head 
stenographer, and demanded why. 

“T hoped you would ask that,” the office man- 
ager said, “though it is hard to tell you. But I’m 
going to. It’s—your hair!” 

Maggie stared at her dumbly. Then her hand 
went up to smooth back a recalcitrant wisp. 

“My-my hair!” she stammered. 

The office manager went at it without mercy. 
“T’m going to hurt your feelings and hurt them 
desperately. But it’s only fair to be honest with 
you about this thing. You have all the qualities 
needed for the job you didn’t get. You’ve made 
good completely as far as your actual work is con- 
cerned. But every time I’ve sent you to take 
some man’s dictation, he has tried to dodge you. 

i) 


No, good looks and good clothes wont by 


themselves win success in business. 


By 
MARGARET 
LEDYARD 


But! 





I couldn’t make it out. Then one day the president overheard 
one of the salesmen saying as they waited for the elevator at 
noon and you passed through the corridor: ‘My Lord, why 
doesn’t that girl wash her hair! Did you ever see such a mess?’ 

“When I nominated you to the president for that job, he voted 
no. No one could hold it, he said, who was personally unpleasant 
to the people in the organization with whom she must come fh 
contact. That’s the whole story.” 

“But I do wash my hair!” flared Maggie. 
week. How dare anyone say I don’t!” 

“Perhaps that’s exactly your trouble—that you wash it once 
a week,” was the quick answer. “Go to a hair specialist and find 
out. Go to the best. Ormand, on the Avenue, is a real specialist, 
not a beauty doctor. Go to him. But first go home and look 
in the glass at yourself.” 

Maggie took both pieces of advice, the last one first. What 
she saw in the mirror was a sorry sight: strands of oily, dull, 
unpleasant locks that three days before had come soft and fluffy 
from their bath. Her face flamed crimson. She was fascinated 
by the repellent sight, exactly as one is sometimes fascinated by 
the sight of deformity. No wonder no one wanted her about if, 
ordinarily, she looked like that! No one could possibly dictate 
to her if his thought was concentrated on that hideous crown 
bent over her notebook. 

Saturday afternoon she acted on the next piece of advice and 
went to Ormand on the Avenue. The initial fee was five good 
dollars of a week’s hard-earned thirty, but what Maggie got in 

exchange for her five was 
worth an enormous multiple 
of that to her afterward. 

As soon as he took down 
her hair, Ormand asked: “Do 
you wash your hair often?” 

“Once a week,” admitted 
Maggie. 

“T thought so. You wash 
all the oil out. Then the oil- 
sacs at the roots of the hair 
are overstimulated to supply 
each hair with a fresh supply 
of oil. That constant, weekly 
overstimulation weakens the 
sacs until eventually they lose 
control of their own action 
and pour out the oil profusely. 


“T wash it once a 
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Then you have this condition.” He held up the strands of her 

i ir. 
¢ Sy the scalp by parting her hair in long lines, close 
enough to each other so that, line after line, the whole surface 
of the scalp was reached; and each parting he cleaned thoroughly 
with a small square of absorbent cotton wet with tonic. The 
scalp thoroughly cleansed and massaged and stimulated with the 
gentle rubbing and tonic, he cleansed the hair itself. This re- 
quired an absolutely clean brush with strong, deep bristles. The 
hair he divided into six sections, brushing it section by section. 
As often as the bristles grew dark from the hair, he wiped them 
with a soft clean cloth. The brushing lasted three-quarters 
of an hour. Always he brushed up, holding each strand high 
and starting at the roots, and carrying the brush up through the 
entire length of the hair. 

At the end of the three-quarters of an hour, when her hair 
had been dressed again, Maggie scarcely knew herself. She 
caught her breath. Soft, silken, gently undulating waves of hair 
with shine and warmth like sunlight glinting across her. topknot. 
Could this really be she? It was like Cinderella, lifted from the 
ashes and made radiant for the ball. 

Ormand insisted that she must not wash her hair oftener than 
once every two months. Every three or four months would be 
better. But that did not mean for a second that she was not to 
keep it clean. Once a day, 
probably just before going to bed, 
she was to cleanse the scalp with aes 






hair when one or the other of these conditions of weather pre- 
vailed. If the hair must be dried indoors without sun or wind, 
the use of a fan would quicken the drying. The electric fan 
often causes severe colds; so the palm-leaf or newspaper fan is 
better. Nor should hot air be used; it dries out the hair and 
makes it harsh. 

Maggie typed out a summary of Ormand’s rules and tucked the 
filing card on which they were typed into a corner of the bath- 
room mirror: 

1. Cleanse the scalp each night with tonic and absorbent 
cotton. 

2. Cleanse the hair each night by brushing for five or ten 
minutes, dividing the hair into sections and brushing with up- 
stroke. 

3. Keep the hairbrush immaculately clean. While brushing, 
wipe the bristles occasionally with a clean cloth. Wash the 
brush every day if possible, certainly not less often than once 
a week by dipping into ammoniated water and rinsing under the 
cold-water faucet. 

4. Wash the hair not oftener than every two months. Use 
liquid soap—green for blonde and tar for dark hair, though any 
pure toilet soap is excellent. Make a suds of the soap. Do not apply 
soap directly to the hair. Rinse with the bath-spray—fifteen 
minutes is not too long. Dry without rubbing. Sunlight drying 
is good for blonde hair. The 
wind, without sun, is excellent 
for brunette. If dried in- 











exactly as he had done. She 
would not brush so long as three 
quarters of an hour, but certain- 
ly her scalp and hair needed 
cleaning each day. 

Of course, Ormand urged her 

to come once a week to him for |. 
a thorough treatment until her cow 
hair and scalp were entirely nor- 
mal and needed only to be kept 
so, though he was honest enough 
to assure her she could do it 
all for herself, the process mere- 
ly being a little slower if she 
undertook the treatments un- 
aided. He prescribed his own 
cleansing tonic, the formula of 
which he had devised after years 
of treating just such conditions 
as hers. 

When the time came, in the 
course of the treatments for 
washing her hair, the _hair- 
dresser made a lather of liquid 
green soap. He explained that 
he used green soap for light hair 
and tar soap for dark hair, as the 
green soap kept the blonde tones 
and the light brown tints in fair hair without in the slightest 
bleaching it; and tar soap helped to keep dark hair from fading 
or turning gray. Yet he made it clear, too, that any pure soap 
could be used if it were used to make a suds, not being applied 
directly to the hair, for the alkali of the soap was destructive 
to the delicate tissue of the hair if applied in this way. If the 
water was hard, he always used a level teaspoonful of powdered 
borax to soften it—never more than a teaspoonful or the hair 
would be made brittle and harsh. 

After rubbings and scrubbings through two waters, the finger- 
ends working the suds into the scalp and through the nair, came 
a thorough rinsing with warm water. This was with a bath spray 
attached to the hot-and-cold faucet. The spray forced the clear 
water through every strand of hair, cleansing away the last 
tiny particle of alkaline soap. One point Ormand iterated and 
reiterated: to rinse and rinse and rinse until not a fraction of 
soap remained. The fatal mistake of most “home washers” was a 
hurried rinsing, leaving the hair sticky and eventually making it 
dry, broken, scraggly. One could well afford to let the spray 
run for fifteen minutes to be certain of a complete rinsing. 

Drying should not be by rubbing. Delicate strands of hair 
could not stand rough friction. The water could be pressed out 
with the hands first, then mopped with a bath towel and finally 
spread out to dry in the sunlight, if blonde hair; in the wind, 
without sun, if dark. One should choose a day for washing the 


tonic, and the hair with brushing, | 





Imagine her amazement 
when another girl had 
been appointed. For a 
day Maggie gloomed. 
Then she went straight 
to the office-manager and 
demanded why. 











doors, use a fan. 

Today Maggie is the presi- 
dent’s assistant. She followed 
her course of action rigidly. 
Within a week she 
was a made-over 
person. Within 
two weeks she was 
the president’s pri- 
vate secretary. He 
asked to have her 
promoted to that 
place. She made 
herself so valuable 
there that in the 
due course of a 
very few years she 
had her own pri- 
vate secretary, 
passed on to her 
the load of detail 
work and in turn 
took a whole great 
load of greater de- 
tail from the presi- 
dent’ s_ shoulders 
and left him free 
for conferences, 
planning and board 
meetings as he had 
never been before. 

Some day Maggie may herself sit on that board of directors. 
She is headed that way. A more capable, a more impressive- 
looking person you never knew. 

It was her hair that made her fail, her hair that turned the 
trick for success. She found the loose link in the chain of her 
business personality and strengthened it scientifically. Maggie 
does not herd for a moment with the foolish crowd of empty- 
headed young girls who believe that merely good looks and 
good clothes can push them ahead to success. But she has 
learned that, other things being equal, sufficiently good looks 
to make one unobtrusively agreeable send a girl a long, long 
way ahead on the road to success. 

It is not very often that the average business man knows what 
is wrong with a woman’s appearance definitely enough to tell her, 
even if the dictates of our society permitted such a thing, and it 
is not very often that a woman is lucky enough to receive as 
straight a tip as Maggie did. But a man always knows whether 
a woman’s appearance impresses him as neat or competent or 
pleasant, and whether he likes to work with her. It is for the 
wise woman to discover what is spoiling her appearance, and 
remedy it; and in nine cases out of ten she finds that it is her 
hair. “Well booted, well gloved, well coiffed,”’ as the French 
say,‘‘is to be well dressed.” And thegreatest of theseisto be well coiffed. 
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By MARJORIE 


BARSTOW 
GREENBIE 


HEN we sailed into the Red Sea, and I saw Egypt on one 
side and Arabia on the other, I felt as if I were sailing 
straight into the fables of my childhood. I half expected the 
Arabian Nights and my Sunday-school lessons to materialize at 
once and come rightvalong with me. The faith of man is indeed 
weak. I perceive that I never really did believe that there was a 
Red Sea. I looked upon it as merely a place in the Bible, like the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

But if I had some difficulty in attaching to that resplendent 
stretch of blue water a reality outside the world of the storybook, 
I was really put to it when I came into Port Said. Port Said 
in itself has nothing of romance about it. I had never heard of it 
before, and when I saw it, I knew that this vacuum in my con- 
sciousness regarding it represented no loss. It is a commonplace, 
dingy, ramshackle old town, though at the moment of our entering 
it was set against a background of flaming sunset. One might 
match it almost-anywhere in the world—so nondescript it is, 
without feature or distinction or dignity of any kind. And yet 
this junk-heap among cities, this backwash of all the human 
débris of the Mediterranean, is the meeting-place of half the world, 
the gateway of the Far East and the terminus of routes into many 
lands endeared by song and story. Palestine, Turkey, Arabia, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy—all pour their wares and their peoples into 
this port. The pyramids and the tombs of the Pharaohs are just 
around the corner; the way of the cross and the place of the 
manger are not far beyond. News of Bagdad and Jerusalem, of 
Rome and Athens, circulates freely in the street gossip. Here one 
walks about environed by myth and escorted by history. 

And at that moment, when on Christmas night we steamed into 
Port Said, we came into a scene that will be history as long as 
men remember. The Christmas stars were lovely above the 
vulgar old town on that shining night. Never, perhaps, since the 
angels sang “Peace on Earth; good will to men,” have the stars 
of Christ’s own country looked down on men who so poignantly 
understood the meaning of the benediction. For here, where the 
dearest memories of the world meet and mingle, there was at 
Christmas time a meeting of many men and many ships. Six 
weeks after the signing of the armistice, the news had had time to 
reach all those little groups of men in desert and jungle who had 
been fighting unheralded and forgotten battles. To the borders 
of Persia, to the northwestern frontiers of India, to the jungles 
of Africa, the word had somehow gone forth, and weary men laid 
down their arms and straggled back to civilization. To Port Said 
on that Christmas the sand, the sea, and the savage hills of Asia 
gave up their dead. Men who had not been heard of for years 
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The solemn figure of 
the Bedouin, dark 


against the sunset sky. 


came back as from the grave. Sometimes they came like the 
messenger to Job: “And I only am escaped to tell thee.” 

All day long the ships were coming in from the ends of the 
earth, battered but triumphant, limping in with broken bows and 
flying flags to the music of welcoming whistles on every side. 
And we, in our disreputable little bark, the first to come through 
from India bearing women and children, found ourselves but one 
in a great and jubilant host. As we steamed in, in the twilight, 
all the harbor was glad with reunions on every deck. A rowboat 
containing two bald-pated monks was making for a French man- 
of-war. There was visible excitement on board. An officer in 
pale blue ran down the steps and kissed them on both cheeks. 
Above, from the decks, there were greetings both joyous and 
reverent from sailors with red topknots on their blue tams. 

“The padres have seen some great danger or heroic exploit,” 
we said to each other, wondering. 

As we came to anchor, a bright-faced young man in a Red 
Cross uniform came up the side of our ship. He was from 
Bethlehem, he said, and thought we might like some news. So, 
perching on the rail, he distributed bits of information about this 
one and that one—rescued from Turkish dungeons; another dead, 
perhaps, after some terrible suffering; some still in the hands of 
brigands. He was soon joined by a blue-eyed man whose face 
seemed younger than his white hair. He was a Canadian who had 
spent most of the last years in captivity among the Turks. At 
first he had been simply interned, but after being released from 
that confinement, he had joined the Armenian relief. So the next 
time the Turks got him, they put him in prison. He was now to 
return with us, as an exchanged prisoner of war. 


VEN as we talked of these matters, and watched and spec- 

ulated upon the meetings in the ships around us, and all the 
coming and going in the harbor, a hush fell upon the hilarious 
bustle. Another ship had come—a white ship of the Red Cross 
laden with convalescent wounded. The invalids were all out on 
the decks, cheering and chaffing near-by ships, as they came in; 
but in the eyes of the onlookers there seemed suddenly no heart 
for laughter. It may be that their hearts were too tender with the 
experience of many reunions—too sore, as yet with fear and 
doubt. It was in silence, in a kind of poignant reverence that men 
watched the snowy ship come in. Beautiful as an angel she 
seemed, pure, gracious and triumphant, gliding into the midst of 
that great rejoicing, bearing safe in her arms the lives of men 
snatched from destruction. Night fell, and in the darkness, be- 
neath the stars of Christmas, she seemed to brood upon the waters 








like a great white dove. But some 
time in the early dawn she stole 
away; nor could we tell whence she 
had come and whither she had gone. 

Next morning looked like old 
home week in Port Said. Every 
street corner held a congratulatory 
Everywhere the barriers be- 
tween man and man, nation and 
nation, were down. Everyone was 
disposed to talk, and the tiresome 
formalities of passport offices and 
customs became social occasions. As 
Americans we were greeted with spe- 
cial pleasure, for in those days, 
America was still the savior of war- 
wrecked Europe, and went haloed 
with grateful and wistful regard. A 
young soldier, more or less French, 
who looked at my pass remarked, 
“American? It is nice to see you 
here.” A distinguished-looking 
Armenian with melancholy eyes, who 
spoke English meticulously, - like a 
professor, remarked: “You are 
American! Ah—that is a fine 
country—America. I hope one day 
to be myself an American.” When 
we returned, he again bowed and 
waved farewell, “I hope you will 
be happy in America,” he said wist- 
fully. 

Throughout the town the shabby 
little streets were scenes of inter- 
national amity and rejoicing full of 
men intent on the business of peace 
after the long days of war. Big 
Australians, in their picturesque 
broad hats, came blustering down the 
center of the thoroughfares. The 
topknots of French sailors gayly 
speckled the crowd. Italians drank 
red wine in little open-air cafés. 
And here and there a British Tommy 
lingered in the shops, choosing for 
his girl at home a souvenir of the 
pyramids and the desert, little images 
of Moses in the bullrushes, perhaps, 
or the form of the suffering Christ 
cut out of olive wood from 
Jerusalem. 

And amid these men so sure of 
their nationality, so pfoudly hall- 
marked with their place among great Photograpl 
and haughty nations, there moved 
others, confused, wondering, stam- 
mering over the records of their countries and even of their 
very names. These were peoples of Eastern Europe, members of 
minor nationalities under Turkish or Russian rule, men who felt 
that the war had made them free, yet who scarcely knew where 
they were at liberty to attach themselves, or what land and gov- 
ernment they might legitimately claim. An old man, blind in the 
right eye, and lame in the left leg, came hobbling into the passport 
« office, under the escort of a small boy. 

“Of what government are you a subject?” asked the official. 

“I am the subject of no government,” answered the old man 
proudly, “I am a free man.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the official impatiently. 
but we belong to states nevertheless. Some government must be 
responsible for you. Oh, I see’—looking at his pass,—‘“this is 
Turkish insignia. Are you a Turk?” 

“My people were long oppressed by the Turks,” replied the 
old man. “But now they are free. I am an Armenian.” 

_And one-eyed and lame of leg as he was, he stood there with the 
dignity of a very herald of liberty, and the fervency of this 
announcement stirred all the jejune atmosphere with a momentary 
sense of the drama of states and peoples. 

Meanwhile through all the town and the harbor there were 
reunions, Wives in the arms of their husbands; sweethearts a 
little strained and shy after so long a separation; brothers and 
sisters trying to chaff each other and not to act like strangers; 


group. 
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In the harbor at Port Said. 


and mothers openly, shamelessly weeping on the shoulders of 
joyous, embarrassed sons. It made the lonely ones feel more 
lonely. 

As I stood on our deck, watching these scenes aboard our 
nearest neighbor, with just a little wistfulness in my own heart, 
a burring voice asked, 

“Lassie, be ye spliced?” 

“No,” said I, turning in astonishment. 

“Neither am I, thank God.” 

I surveyed the perpetrator of this announcement in amazement. 
He was a pallid, dazed-looking individual, in a shabby blue 
uniform, with the shuffling gait and uncertain movements of one 
who has risen from a long illness. He spoke with the voice and 
accent and vocabulary of a northern Englishman. He continued: 

“T should be spliced now, only my girl married a schoolmaster. 
I went to war, and he stayed at home. So he got her. Thank 
God he did! Thank God he did.” 

And he went away murmuring. 

Afterward, as I walked around the deck, I ran into two others 
in the same uniform—two gnarled, knobby and goulish beings, with 
only a kind of reminiscence of manhood about them. Just then 
the Cousin, blowing past, remarked: 

“See them? D. B. S., they are.” 

“And what,” I asked, “is a D. B. S?” 

“Distressed British Seaman. All that’s left.of many a good 
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ship. They are washed up all along these shores, more dead 
than alive, and mostly soft in the head.” 

“Yes, I met one like that.” 

“I know. Hero of the Dardanelles, too. A shell landed on 
his deck, and he threw it overboard before it exploded. But his 
cerebrum and cerebellum are now exploded too.” And he went 
away, tapping his forehead with cheerful vulgarity. 

We stayed in Port Said only long enough to rejuvenate our 
food a trifle, and to acquire some small bitter oranges. Little 
of the real Egypt came to us there—only whiffs and scents of 
the life beyond, echoes of old stories, an environment of wonder, 
unseen, intangible. Gradually, as I walked about, a vision of a 
world great and strange 


a — 


So I would think as I stood on deck, trying to pierce the vejj 
of shining light.that was between us and those storied shores, 
Meanwhile our social situation had somewhat improved, through 
the vanishing of Circe at Port Said and the accession of some 
members of the Red Cross and our exchanged prisoner of war 
who had been a missionary doctor. By dint of steadily throwing 
myself at his head, I had made friends with N. B., whom | may 
thenceforth call Fred. I think he looked upon me as a designing 
female, and stood in mortal terror of the gossip which on ship- 
board pursued the most innocent companionship. Thouzh he 
was still a simple youth. full of little boyish mannerisms, I |egan, 
in the close contacts of the ship, to appreciate a personality 

latent within him. 





and very old which lay 
just beyond, took posses- 
sion of me, till I felt as 
if, in some sense, I did 
know Egypt, as I felt that 
I knew the Himalayas, 
though I saw only the 
clouds behind which they 
shone. This is one of the 
rewards of travel. One 
comes to know not only 
what one sees, but in 
some measure to share in 
the contacts of those who 
come and go over the 
borderlines he himself 
does not cross. 

But our sojourn at Port 
Said allowed only for 
imaginary contacts. Sud- 
denly, without warning, 
we were ordered on board, 
and within an hour were 
out again, skimming along 
over glittering blue water. 
The poisonous sunlight of 
the tropics was gone. We 
breathed again the ozone 
of the clean western 
world. Soft and cool, 
with a springlike fresh- 
ness, the winds of the 
lovely Mediterranean 
winter blew to us over the 
sunny sea. 

So we slipped along 
over the path by which 
long ago the Roman 
galleys, and the trading 
ships of the Greeks, went 
to and fro, and where 
later the Moorish pirates 
used to lie in wait for 
the ships bearing per- 
fumes and spices and silks from the gorgeous East to some 
merchant of Venice or grandee of Genoa. At noon we passed 
the island of Malta, where St. Paul was shipwrecked, gleaming 
silvery and pearly blue above the sheen of the waters. Though 
there were rumors aboard of possible stops along the North 
African coast, at Tunis or Algiers, the ship kept steadily on. But 
standing on deck, in the cool sunset, I would sometimes think 
of the romantic coast which lay just beyond the rim of waters, 
where modern France has settled down like a fringe on the desert, 
and sends her automobiles whizzing along under the very nose 
of the astonished camel. 

Beyond the olive orchards and vineyards, I knew, was that 
infinite ocean of sand which I had seen for but a moment, unique 
in its brilliance and its loneliness. And there, in the lonely glow 
of the desert, the solemn figure of the Bedouin may be seen, dark 
against the sunset sky, as he lifts up his hands in prayer to Allah. 
For all the coast of North Africa is, in its way, a land as 
marvelous as Egypt, the tomb and mausoleum of a glorious past. 
Once it was the granary of the Roman empire, and a center of 
the Latin church in the days of its first glory. Now the daisies 
and almond trees are blooming among the delicate ruined columns 
and tiled baths of the days of Roman luxury. And where Ter- 
tullian and Augustine once dreamed of conquering the world for 
Christ, the wild Arab boy now gathers narcissus. 
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Spain differs from America. 


Consider, for instance, these women 
coaling an ocean steamer. 


3 I found some tem- 
porary occupation for my 
idle mind and heart in the 
growth of this frienciship, 
which, though, like 50 
many intimacies of the 
wanderer it ended when 
the ship touched port, did 
something to preserve my 
faith, for the time, in men 
and the goodness of 
human life. For the rest, 
life had hardly become 
amusing, though the so- 
ciety was less obnoxious, 
Our old D. B. S. insisted 
on occupying the center 
of the stage as a kind of 
unconscious clown, too 
pitiful to be amusing. 
Seventeen times a day he 
would go about the ship 
and solemnly congratulate 
those who were not 
married, and condole with 
those who were, repeating 
to each, in almost the 
same words, the story of 
his jilting. There was no 
turning him from _ the 
topic. It was as if the 
shock which had carried 
away the rest of his mind 
and recollection had left 
this one memory which 
clung too deeply to be 
torn away, left it exposed 
without any covering of 
consciousness, to the 
world. 

Apart from the shat- 
tered romance of the old 
D. B. S. and_ reminis- 
cences among the Red 
Cross of the exploits of Allenby in Palestine, there was nothing 
new to amuse us on board, no resuscitation, even, of our old 
troubles. The voice of slander had sunk to a whisper, and our 
scandals slunk round the decks below. Only the first engineer 
varied the monotony by falling in love with a lady missionary, 
who was a sweet soul and liked to be a sister to young men, in 
order to keep them from falling into evil courses. The customary 
mystery about our destination still obtained, though it was plain 
that if we were to get out of the Mediterranean, we should have 
to stop at Gibraltar. The ship’s officers, in fact, were much 
occupied with the problem of coal. We could not risk the 
Atlantic journey without more fuel. Suppose there was no coal 
for us at Gibraltar! Where could we go to get it, without the 
danger of running short en route? As for me, I began to feel as 
if I had been born and brought up on that ship, and all memory 
of life on land was but a dream and bright illusion. 

Outside of Gibraltar we encountered a little excitement in the 
shape of our first real storm. For a day and a half we steamed 
against the mountainous waves and moved onward not a step. 
The bow was battered to pieces, and the whole ship quaked and 
shivered. Then suddenly one morning we awoke to find peace 
upon the gray waters, and the outlines of snowy mountain heights 
emerging against the gray mist, like painted forms upon a curtain. 
Spain! 

















Not till evening did we come under the 
shadow of that mighty rock, and see it, somber 
and grandiose against the blossoming stars, a 
twinkle with lights and shaking with the thunder 
of its guns. One more magnificent seat for that 
great mistress of the waters who has known 
how to entrench herself beside the sea, on 
many thrones, from the gray, mist crowned 
heights of Hongkong to the chalky cliffs of 
Dover—a thing unique in nature, and singular 
in its acquired majesty and power. All night 
we lay beneath that splendid shadow. But 
early next morning I was awakened, not only 
by a volley from British guns, but by the 
strains of “The Star Spangled Banner.” For 
a moment it was to me a dream—all this alien 
world in which I had been so long a wanderer. 
I half believed that I was only awaking again 
on the shores of the Hudson, where the battle- 
ships at anchor used to salute the morning in 
the days which now seemed to me so long 
foregone. 

When I ran up on deck, I found all my 
fellow-passengers divided between an exchange 
of joyful courtesies with an American battie- 
ship next to us, and an attempt to see in the 
great rock which now towered and _ glistened 
athwart the morning, the profile which a life- 
insurance company has made so familiar. I 
was too busy with delighted contemplation of 
the trim blue figures drilling aboard our neigh- 
bor. Every one of them an American! How 
wonderful it seemed! 

A few minutes later, after the most per- 
functory respects to our breakfast, we were 
gliding to the foot of the rock in a launch, right 
under the noses of the Americans, among whom 
some relaxation of naval rigor allowed an ex- 


The Rock of Gibraltar from across the Strait. 
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change of greetings with .us, in accents deliciously 
Yankee. They were going in a few minutes, they said, 
and even before we returned, we saw them pull out 
and steer into the Atlantic. But we had landed at the 
shabby little town of Gibraltar, and were already re- 
joicing in the sweet April coolness of a winter that is 
only one long spring, and buying hyacinths and narcis- 
sus fresh with the dews of the hills of Spain. No one 
who has seen how these flowers, which are among us 
hothouse darlings, grow wild and hardy in every 
neglected place along the Mediterranean, inhabiting 
even the roofless sites of old palaces can help breathing 
thereafter, in their thick perfume, a kind of distillation 
of dreams and old romance. 

Apart from the street bouquets that breathe of more 
fertile fields, Gibraltar is itself almost as barren as the 
sea. It is an enormous mountain of naked rock, rising 
sheer out of the ocean, covered only with the fortifica- 
tions of the British who have tunneled deep into its 
heart, and planted with guns at every angle. At its 
foot clings a little town half Spanish, half international 
with streets that resemble nothing so much in their daily 
life, as some of the streets of the lower Bast Side in 
New York. All the typical characters are there— 
women with black shawls over their heads, men with 
curly black beards, and dirty, dark-eyed babies;—and 
they preside over the same kind of shabby cosmopolitan 
little shops. Only is one reminded that this is Spain 
by the presence of rickety carriages painted in scarlet 
and yellow. (Continued on page 103) 
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The Old Hen’s Gizzard 


By JASMINE STONE VAN DRESSER 


HAT do you want in my work-basket, 
son?” 

“Oh, I was just lookin’.” 

“Why don’t you tell Mother what you've 
lost?” 

“T didn’t say I’d lost anything.” 

“You don’t have to say it. You've been as cross as a bear 
and upsetting everything in the house for the last week, Tewks- 
bury Adams.” 

“Well you’d scold me.” 

“Tf my little son has done something to be scolded for, he 
ought to be manly enough to take the scolding.” 

“I knew you’d say that. Gol darn that old kitten!” 

“Tewksbury!” 

“Anywhere in this house you step, you have to watch where 
you're steppin’, or you'll step on that old common kitten. Why 
do you let Sky keep the old pot-bellied thing, Mother?” 

“Poor little creature!” said Mrs. Adams. “It’s been hungry 
for generations. Snatching a living from garbage-cans till it has 
no digestion.” 

“Well, you’ve been feedin’ it an’ feedin’ it, an’ it doesn’t do any 
good. It gobbles its food right down in its stomach an’ yowls. 
It’s stomach’s as tight as a drum, an’ it keeps on yowlin’.” 

“Of course it gobbles it right down in its stomach, just as 
you do, in spite of all Mother says.” 

“Well, you said yourself it doesn’t get any nourishment from 
what it eats. When are you going to get rid of it?” 
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“When I can persuade Schuyler—” 

“Persuade Sky! Huh! It follers that kid 
around with its old common tail draggin’ on the 
ground—hasn’t even got pride enough to hold up 
its tail. Look, Mother, it’s broke about an 
inch from the end.” 

“T don’t want to look, Tewksbury.” 

“Well, I have to look at it. I meet Sky on the street with the 
old thing follerin’ him, draggin’ its tail an’ yowlin’, an’ Gerty 
with him, the old hen follerin’ her—that 6ld common hen was 
here all yesterday afternoon around under your feet,—an’ they d 
just as soon speak to me if they got a chance. 

“When I see ’em comin’, I scoot the other way. I wish every- 
body didn’t know he was my brother.” 

“That’s a good thing to do, son, when something unpleasant 
comes your way—scoot! I see the children out playing in the 
snow. If you can’t find some pleasant occupation this sunny 
Saturday morning, Mother can. Perhaps you’d like to earn money 
to replace what you’ve lost.” 

Earn money to replace priceless sentiment! 
about it. 

He might, by sweating away a vista of precious, far-between 
Saturdays, earn gold and even pearls; but he could never buy 
what the precious token stood for. That was his loss. 

Absenting himself from his mother’s presence he sought Ade- 
laide, who, though few shades lighter than the kitten, was the 
most satisfactory member of the family. 


Much she knew 
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Did she know whether the vacuum cleaner had been emptied 
lately. 

Not that she remembered. 

“Go on an’ empty it, sence you feelin’ so ’bligin’,” she urged. 
“Ts you lost somethin’?” 

“Lost something! I suppose I never do anything at all for 
you!” retorted Tewksbury loftily. “I never empty ashes for 
you, or anything!” 

“Kase yo’ pa make you,” returned Adelaide, “an’ den you 
don't do it. How many times does you do it, an’ how many 
times does Adelaide? You’se too stuck up, Mr. Tewksbury 
Adams. Dis democratic worl’ aint no place for you, chil’.” 

Adelaide too! 

He retired to the cellar with the dust-bag, emptied it and fine- 
combed the contents. No luck. It was revolting to find so much 
dirt accumulated in his own home. 

Tewksbury was keenly aware of dirt except that which too 
firm lodgment on remote parts of his own person—the triangles 
behind his ears and under his chin, which were never included 
in the hasty swirl of the unsoaped wash-cloth around his neck. 

What hopelessness always attended his 
search for the ring! 

He had no idea whether he had lost it in 
the house, on the way to school, or ranging 
the neighborhood at play. It had been on 
his finger—and then it was gone! 

Was he to blame if he’d thrown it off with 
a snowball? Could he be thinking of it every 
minute? A fellow had to wash his hands 
once in a while! 

He remembered Elise’s exact words when 
she put it on his finger: 

“I care more for this ring than for any 
piece of jewelry I own. I want you to wear 
it, Tewksbury Adams, as a token of friend- 
ship. If you take it off, itll mean you don't 
want to be friends any more.” 

Could he face her and tell her there had 
been no sudden inward sickness when he lost 
it? That moment had been as any other. 

Could he get along without her? He 
adored the way she ate her luncheon at school 
on rainy days, dipping in daintily, her little 
finger sticking out. When with her, he could 
forget his family. 

A sudden familiar sound from without 
shrilled on his ear. He dashed up to his 
mother. 

“There’s that little Irish mick!” he cried. 
“She makes me sick, comin’ over here all the 
time! Why do you let Sky play with her? 
He’s always fillin’ up this yard with wops an’ 
every old thing, an’ I’m ’shamed to bring my 
friends in.” 

“Trish! Your mother has Irish blood in 
her veins and is proud of it,’ said Mrs. 
Adams. 

“Aw, not that kind of Irish! It was a 
duke or earl or somethin’. I’ve heard you 
brag about it. Now she’s goin’ to holler for 
him, Mother. Tell her he isn’t here.” 

Gerty’s blithe tones floated up and came 
faintly seductive through the closed window. 
“Sky-ee! Sky-ee!” 

“‘Sky-ee!’ Just like he was a terrier!” 
Mrs. Adams caught her twelve-year-old as 
he plunged toward the window. “You shall 
not be rude to her! A big boy like you 
frightening a little girl!” 

“Frightening jer!” Tewksbury fastened 
widening gray eyes upon his mother, bereft 
for an instant of speech. 

Again Gerty’s blithe tones filling the wasted 
minutes, 

“What d’ye think I found today, Sky-ee? 
A berlin’ hot egg what the hen just laid. 
Berlin’ hot, an’ in December, too!” 

“I'd give a dollar for that berlin’ hot egg,” 
sighed Mrs. Adams. 

_ “Huh! You'd think it was a gold egg, the 
tuss they make over that old hen.” 
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A window in the adjoining room flew up, and Schuyler’s re- 
sponse tumbled out. 

“I’m comin’ right down, Gerty. Stay there.” 

“Scared she’s goin’ away! Was I like that when I was nine? 
You don’t seem to care, Mother. Look at her out there! Little 
cld common thing with a flat nose!” 

He sped downstairs and cornered Schuyler making signs out 
the dining-room window. 

“Drinkin’ cocoa,” he bawled. “Got to get somethin’ warm 
in my stummick.” 

“You give me a pain,” muttered Tewksbury. 

“Take somethin’ for it,” suggested Schuyler, emulating his 
e'der bro her's wit 

Tewksbury pointed scornfully. “Clothes look like they’re made 
out of her papa’s old pants.” 

“Mebbe they are,” assented Schuyler. “Anyhow, she aint 
afraid to pick up a rat what’s so dead he’s stiff. Elise an’ those 
girls just squeal an’ giggle—you said so yourself.” 

“They aint meant to have much sense,” defended Tewksbury. 
“An’ you don’t remember what Mother says, do you? You're 
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Tewksbury ’s eyes started from 
. ce 
their sockets. My gosh, I 


squeezed it out,” he breathed. 
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“Well, did you find anything of mine, 
lately — this week, maybe? I mean some- 
thin’ that might b’long to me? < 


known by your ’sociates! Wops an’ guineas an’ Irish—they’re 
yours. They think they own the school.” 

“We aint never ‘preciated what the foreigner bring to this 
country,” quoted Schuyler. 

“Smells an’ billy-goats!” roared Tewksbury. “Why don’t you 
go over and live with "em? That’s where you belong.” 

“I would if Mother’d let me.” 

Undoubtedly he would. Schuyler was a member of his family! 
Let ’em all be fused into the American of the future! Too much 
garlic in the mixture for him. 

It was enough to share with the garbage man’s daughter the 
knowledge that the cerebrum controls memory nerves—connec- 
tion in his own case being apparently severed notwithstanding; 
that vocal chords are at the top of the windpipe in mammals; 
that hemoglobin colors corpuscles. 

And though he indulged in the intimacy of bumping that fat 
flaxen plebeian off her sled, an attention she appreciated hilari- 
ously, never would she pass within the sacred portals of his own 
domicile. 

“Yesterday when you was talkin’ to Elise after school,” 
Tewksbury remarked casually, “was she askin’ where I was lately, 
or anything?” 

“Talkin’ "bout you!” 

“Well, did you find anything of mine, lately—this week, maybe. 
— somethin’ that might b’long to me—that I dropped—may- 

e?” 

“Maybees isn’t flyin’ in December.” chortled Schuyler. “Do 
you think I’m follerin’ you round to see what you dropped? If 
you dropped it, why didn’t you pick it up?” 

Tewksbury pointed out the window. 

“Look at her hoppin’ round out there! 
legs!” 

“They aint lumpy!” roared Schuyler. “It’s thick drawers; she 
can’t fix ‘em, an’ her mother’s got too many children. You like 
skinny ones like Elise’s.” a 

“How do you know what I like? Elise’s stockin’s is white silk, 
an’ her legs look smiooth.” 

“You needn’t act so rich an’ high up. Yours is cotton too. 
Lots of times your legs is lumpy, an’ you're five years older’n 
Gerty.” 

B “T'll fix her if she keeps hangin’ round here!” muttered Tewks- 
ury. 

“Fix Gerty! Ha, ha! She'll fix you—she’s Irish!” 

“So’m I!” yelled Tewksbury after his disappearing brother. 

Following aimlessly, he was about to go outside when he was 
arrested by Gerty’s words and paused at the door to listen. 


Look at her lumpy 
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“T gotta go home, Sky,” she bethought herseif. ‘The old brown 
hen’s gizzard’s cut open, an’ Mamma told me to watch her.” 

“Who cut it open?” asked Schuyler. 

“My papa.” 

Exciting things happened at Gerty’s. 

Tewksbury sauntered out, allowing a bored mask of incredulity 
to settle on his face. Schuyler dropped his spade and came and 
sat on the steps, genuinely interested. 

“What was the matter with her gizzard?” he asked. 

“That poor hen what’s been in the fambly so long!” sighed 
Gerty. “Well, she swallered a straw an’ choked somethin’ awful! 
She was coughin’ an’ spinnin’ ‘round, and Mamma, she says to 
Papa, she says, ‘Quick! See can you take the straw out!’ 

“My papa, he’s got a way with animals, an’ he took her an’ 
cut her open so nice an’ quick and pulled out the straw an’ sewed 
her up. When I come over here, that old hen was walkin’ round 
like nothin’ happened.” : 

“What was she doin’ when he was cuttin’ her?” asked Schuyler. 

“Oh, she didn’t care. Mamma was pettin’ her, an’ she was 
just kickin’ a little. She gets dizzy spells. I guess she’s goin’ to 
die.” 

“She’s old, that old hen,” observed Schuyler. 

“Gosh, yes!’ agreed Gerty. “Mamma feels awful bad. Them 
eggs counts up.” 

“Tt wasn't her gizzard!” declared Tewksbury. 
killed her!” ; 

Gerty regarded him. “Your Mamma ought to ’a’ named you 
‘Strawberry’ with that there hair,” she remarked. “So long, Sky! 
I gotta go.” 

“It was her craw!” yelled Tewksbury. 

Schuyler bolted after the little skipping figure. Tewksbury 
started to follow, weakened and came back. What did he care 
about an old hen’s gizzard? 

Reéntering the cellar, he stepped on a squashy form. A hor- 
rible yowl went up. 

Tewksbury leaped to the stairway, his body a sudden reek of 
cold sweat. 

“What do you think I am?” he cried, “scarin’ the life out of 
me like that! You old common thing! A minute ago you was 
upstairs, an’ now you’re down here! You're an old common 
alley cat! Can’t hold up your old -‘mangy tail! I£ somebody 
don’t get rid of you I’m goin’ to!” 

He must get out! He was sick of breathing old common air! 

Yanking his sled up the steps, he started towards the hill. He’c 
have a few coasts before the sun melted everything. Raggec 
brown blotches of earth were everywhere becoming visible. 


“It would ‘a’ 
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Take this along on your outing! 


Campbell’s Beans never taste better than out in 
the open air when hours of exertion are behind you 
and your hunger calls aloud for real food. Then 
how you will relish these rich, hearty pork and 
beans and their delicious tomato sauce! Easy to 
carry, no trouble to prepare, and just the kind of 
substantial food active people require. 


2 cans for 25c 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 


old Serve hot 
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The possibility of finding the 
ring when the snow had disappeared 
occurred to him. At the top of the 
hill he stood surveying the not very 
promising possibilities. A well- 
known voice beside him sent a shiver 
up his spine. 

Snatching up his sled, 

he took a run, banged it 
down fiercely 
in the accepted 
fashion, and 
sped away. 
Gee, it was a 
narrow escape! 
Halfway down, 
he struck a 
crossing where 
the snow was 
worn off—spun 
completely 
around and 
slid off in front 
of an oncom- 
ing sled bear- 
ing Elise. 

She dug her 
heels in the 
snow and 
stopped. “Oh, 
Tewksbury 
Adams!” she 
cried. “Are 
you hurt? Oh, 

I know you 
are hurt!” 

Thrusting the hand 
on which the ring had 
been placed, with sacred 
rite, in his pocket, he 
lay still an _ instant. 
With a_ velvet tam 
placed becomingly over 
reddish curls, she was 
indeed a sight for sore 
eyes in her scarlet coat, 
below which showed a 
well-plaited plaid skirt, 
and smooth legs, shock- 
ingly slender, Tewksbury 
discovered, with the print of Gerty’s 
lumpy ones still sharp on his retina. 
Gladly would he have lingered to bask 
in the sunshine of her sympathy. 

He got up slowly. “I did give my 
knee a pretty good whack, but it aint 
much.” 

She started up the hill; and though 
his head advised immediate retreat, his 
feet followed her. Elise spoke with 
pouting prettiness: 

“T suppose associating with common 
people does make one common. I 
passed your house this morning, and— 
well, you know who was in the yard. 
ov Ete you don’t offer to pull up my 
sled.” 

Tewksbury furabled on his glove and 
seized the rope. 

“Can you blame me for my family?” 
he demanded fiercely. “You don’t have 
to tell anybody, but I think I’m adopted.” 

“How perfectly terrible!” gasped Elise. 

“I can’t help it! I got to say what I 
got to say! You think you’re American, 
don’t you? Well you aint! There aint 
any Americans in this country, ’cept the 
wops an’ the rest of ’em, comin’ over 
here an’ gobblin’ up everything! Think 
I'm goin’ to crawl on my belly to ’em!” 

“Oh, Tewksbury Adams!” 





Wien the Bays. 


“Well, you see I can’t help what I say 
when I get mad! I ought to not stay 
round people. I guess I’ll—” 

“Tewksbury Adams!” He jumped 
violently. “Where is my pearl ring?” 

He gazed upon a bare hand—in his 
intensity he had pulled off his glove. 

“Oh!” he gasped. “You scared me! 
I—I feel sick. You see, you wouldn’t 
want everybody starin’ at it, knowin’ it 
was our token of- friendship.” 

“How would they?” 

“Well, I feel like they would. An’ if 
it’s inside your-neck on a string, you’d 
feel like you had it on—an’ nobody could 
see it.” . 

“Let’s see if it’s a strong string.” 

Tewksbury fumbled for the string. 

“T got to unfasten my sweater an’ my 
coat, an’ I might catch cold—” 

“On this warm morning! 
spring!” 

A change suddenly came over her face, 
and Tewksbury, weak with the reaction 
of relief, followed her gaze. 

He saw his brother approaching with 
his associates, lamentation preceding 
them. Schuyler hugged to his breast an 
old brown hen, dead, pathetically non- 
descript in its limpness, claiming kin to 
no respectable breed. 


It’s like 


Dumbly Tewksbury glared at the on- 
coming figure that was forever bringing 
soddenness and lowness to the offending 
of his esthetic senses. Verily mediocrity 
pulled down to its level whatever it came 

in contact with. Schuyler 
was actually beginning to look 
like a Conolly. 

The procession 
moved in solemn 
unison, Gerty wail- 
ing loudly. Tear 
streamed down her 
freckled nose, ani 
meeting the insur- 
mountable —_uptilt, 
bore to the side. 

“She follered m: 
round like : 
kitten!” she sobbed 
“She was like one 
of the fambly!” 

“True, indeed!” 
inwardly com 
mented Tewksbury 

‘*My Mamma 
was goin’ to bury 
her in the garbage 
pail, but I couldn't 
stand it! Could 
you, Sky?” 

Tewksbury, in a 
panic, noted the 
quivering lip and 
redness about his 
small __ brother’s 
eyes. 

“Such a death!” 
moaned Gerty. “It 
was beautiful! She 
jumped up in the 
air an’ spun ‘round 
an’ squawked some- 
thin’ awful!” 


When he reached the 
gate, dripping with 
perspiration, the side 
yard was still empty. 


‘Shut up’ 
thundered Tewks- 
bury. 

“An’ only _ this 
mornin’ she laid a 


berlin’ hot egg!” 
sighed Gerty, concluding her tale with 
a dry sob and wiping her eyes on the 
tassel of her dingy cap. “Come on.” 

They bore away in the direction of the 
Adams’ house. 

“You'd never think Sky 
Adams,” consoled Elise. 

“Well, he is!” admitted Tewksbury 
bitterly. 

“And it’s so aristocratic to be an 
Adams, with generations of ancestors 
back of you that fought and bled and 
died for this country. Mother said so.” 

Ancestors had to be back of one, it 
occurred to Tewksbury, but withdrawing 
without comment, he waved a casual 
good-by. 

“I’m sorry for you,” Elsie called after 
him. “I think you have a lot to put up 
with, Tewksbury Adams.” 

True indeed! 

His back yard was full of what he 
had been putting up with: the cross- 
eyed Olinsky, Lena Mareesi in her 
yellow skirt and red sweater that it 
made you sick to your stomach to look 
at, and others. 

This was his yard as well as the rest 
of the family’s! He sought his mother. 

“You don’t seem to care,” he cried 
passionately, “that they’re goin’ to bury 
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Five polishes prepared by the 
authority on the care of nails 


Liquid Polish 
Water proof! lasting! Spread this 
\ rosy liquid oe over the surface 
ge ’ of your nails n a moment it 
ee , re *») dries, leaving no stickiness and no 
Pee ae : odor. No rubbing, 
no buffing — quick, 
easy, and the result 
a sparkling, jewel- 
like brilliance that 
lasts for a week or 
more—3Z5C. 









































Cake Polish 
A compact cake polish—the 
old favorite. Velzety smooth, 
does not break or crumble— 
very economical. Rub a little 
on the palm of one hand, pass 
the natls of the other hand E 
lightly, steiftly, over the pow- 
dered palm. In @ moment 
you have nails that are notice- 
ably lovely, Pink or white— 
35 


Special introductory offer— 
send today 


Tuis is a special introductory offer. Because of the 
cost it cannot be continued indefinitely. These 
miniature test packages are especially prepared to 
enable Cutex users to test the polishes with the least 
possible inconvenience and delay. Mail your coupon 
with stamps or coin. The samples are five cents 
each or all five samples for twenty cents. 


Write your name and address plainly—otherwise 
your package will not reach you. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 1306,114 West 


17th St., New York. If you live in Canada send to 
Dept.1306: 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 








































ERE are the five Cutex Polishes—Liquid, Cake, 
Powder, Paste, Stick—so prepared as to give 
every woman the most efficient polish in just 

the form she prefers. 


Each formulated by the authority on the nature and 
care of the nails, each formula worked out with the 
same technical knowledge that gave you Cutex Cuticle 
Remover. 

Cut the coupon below and test the Cutex Polishes 
now prepared for you. Send for as many as you want. 
Test each one and determine which is best suited to 
your nails, which gives you the particular brilliance 
you prefer. 

In any Cutex Polish you have a preparation that 
does not dry the cuticle, that keeps the nail itself 
healthy and in good condition. After your first appli- 
cation you will find your Cutex polish as efficient, as 
trustworthy a finish for your nails, as Cutex Cuticle 
Remover is for the removal of dead surplus cuticle. 

Get these special miniature packages—each contain- 
ing a supply sufficient for two weeks—or more. See 
for yourself which one gives you the beautifully finished 
finger nails that mark the well-dressed, smartly turned 
out woman of today. 


Notice that Cutex Polishes come in Liquid, Cake, 
Paste, Powder and Stick form—no matter what style 
of polish you prefer you can find it here. In the coupon 
below, check the ones you want to test. Mail the 
coupon with the required number of stamps or coins. 


Paste Polish 


An especially smooth paste— 
easily distributed over the nail 
surface to give an even polish, 

= Tints the nails Powder Polish 
and produces a 
brilliant finish, 
Waterproof, 
lasting —cash- 
tng actually im- 
proves the pol- 
ash. Pink or 
uncolored—35¢. 


In stantaneous Contr enient to 

carry! Easy to use’ At last a 

pow ler polish without messy 

tilling. Shake a little onto the 

palm of one hand, use it as a 

buffer, brushing it light- 

ly, quickly, over the nails 

of the other hand. 

quick, gleaming polish 

that is the most brilliant x 
of all. Pink—35¢. $ _ 










Stick Polish 


A successful stick palish—one that really gives 
the brilliance you demand. No matter what form 
of polish you prefer for regular use get a é ulex 
stick to carry in your hand-bag — the stick 1s the 
most convenient form of polish. Pink—35c. 
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that old common hen in this yard! It 
aint a Leghorn; it aint a Plymouth Rock; 
it aint even a Rhode Island Red. It’s 
just common; an’ you let Sky put it in 
his cemetery just to have somethin’ to 
bury. 

“What do you let him be such a baby 
for? Buryin’ things! He's got an old 
frozen rat from the Conolly’s too. An- 
swer me, Mother!” 

“They are learning to be human,” said 
Mrs. Adams. 

“T just feel like there isn’t any use 
tryin’ to be nice,” moaned Tewksbury. 
“T feel like everything around me is com- 
mon—common—do you hear, Mother? 
You're helpin’ °em too. You gave ‘em 
that box to put it in, an’ a white cloth 
an’ those flowers off your hat—an’ they 
got an American flag!” 

“Don’t say ‘Ammurrican,’ Tewksbury. 
We can at least teach them purity of 
speech.” 

“Yes, you an’ Daddy do a lot of talk- 
in’! You went to private school; it’s 
me that’s bein’ fused—” 

“Tewksbury!” 

“Well, that cemetery aint far from the 
bean patch. When that old hen rots—” 

“Stop!” commanded his mother. “It’s 
nowhere near it! You are behaving in 
a ridiculous manner! The nice thing 
for you to do—and it would help to 
work off your ill humor—would be to 
go down and dig a grave for them. The 
ground is hard, and they’re all small.” 

A change registered on Tewksbury’s 
face. He hastily got out of the room. 
If your mother could tell what was going 
on inside you even before you knew your- 
self, you had to watch out. 


Adelaide, at 
dealing out sandwiches to the mourners. 
Regular bread-line they had every Satur- 
day! 

Slipping out the front way, Tewksbury 
tiptoed around on the side porch, and 
leaning over the rail, saw the hen lying 
in state, ready for the ceremony. 

Silently he dropped to the ground, 
seized the box and sped out the front 
gate and away. 


WOODED section edging the sub- 

urbs was his goal. Plunging through 
it till he came to a rocky gorge, once 
the bed of a small stream, he scrambled 
down the bank with the hen. When well 
cut of sight, he grasped the revolting 
creature by the neck, yanked her out of 
her soft resting-place and shook her 
fiercely. 

“I’m a Adams!” he cried. “D’you 
hear? You aint American, an’ you never 
will be!” 

Another shake. 

“T'll dig a grave for you in our yard, 
like fun! You'll rot down to your old 
gizzard down here where nobody'll ever 
find you!” 

The head lopped forward; the glazed 
eyes looked at him dully. A shiver 
went over Tewksbury. Convulsively he 
squeezed the poor tortured neck; its 
joints writhed; the beak opened, emitting 
a ghostly squawk, he could have sworn. 
And out fell the ring! 

Tewksbury’s eves started from their 
sockets. He gazed at the dainty circlet 
of gold with its one pure pearl lying there 
bright and uncontaminated by its loath- 
some lodgment in the old hen’s craw. 


the kitchen door, was. 


“My, gesh! I squeezed it out!” |; 
breathed as he placed the ring in a sate 
repository. The whisper reverberate 
through the rocky glen; mocking voic: 
hissed it back and forth. Seizing t! 
link to the supernatural, he thrust 
back into the box, clutched it to h 
bosom and scrambled out of the infer: 
of reproach. If he could only get hon 
before they discovered! 

When he reached the front gate, dri; 
ping with perspiration, the side yard wa 
still empty. He slipped in and deposit 
the box in place, just as the childr 
appeared around the house. 

“What are you doin’ there?” demande 
Schuyler’s raucous voice. 

Diggin’ a hole for you, Smarty!” 
They watched in awed silence till 
finished the job and went in the hous 
His mother encountered him and 

tained him with a caress. 

“I’m glad you took a sensible vie 
of it, son,” she said. “Gerty’s old he: 
taught you a lesson. You should 
crateful to her.’ 

He glanced up furtively. 

“For what?” 

“Well, you must have felt differently 
or you wouldn’t have helped them.” 

“Uh, huh!” 

Escaping to the bathroom, he locked 
himself in and scoured the ring vigor- 
ously. Placing it on his finger, he re- 
garded it with satisfaction. 

“I’m glad I didn’t have to go peckin’ 
round in the dirt after you. 

“Common things is some use. 

“When they get through their old fun- 
‘ral, I’m goin’ down an’ make a nice 
cross for thet old hen’s grave.” 





to win my bov back again. before he 
had hardened—into the kind of man I 
have prayed for him not to be.” 

“Please—go on, Mrs. Orcott.” 

“Tt is why I came to your party. And 
when I saw you all, I knew why my 
son had stayed away. But I was no 
longer afraid.” 

“You mean—” 

“The things he had from—some of 
you, could not have held him, for very 
long, my dear. I was able—to put them 
all aside, those foolish, pretty girls, and 
—most of the men. It got down to just 
you.” 

“To me?” 

“To you, my dear, because I saw that 
—he loved you.” 

She put her hands together. “Mrs. 
Orcott—not more than I love him—” 


Sheep’s Clothing 


(C vi se from page 37) 


There was a sharp little silence again. 
They seemed to be staring at each other 
through some mist, for the older woman 
a curtain of pain; yet she was the one 
at last to draw it away. 

“Then, if that is true, if you love 
Philip, I need not worry any longer, be- 
cause—you will let foolish things go—for 
Philip’s sake.” 

“T would like you to know—that I 
have only been foolish in some ways, 
but not in those others—that change a 
girl’s life.” 

“T believe you, my dear.” 

“It was just’—she was clasping and 
unclasping her hands again—*‘that I did 





IME was when very 





WOMEN AND INSURANCE 
few of the great 

companies would insure the lives of women. But now 
all that is changed. Today among the most successful 
sellers of insurance in America are many women. An article 
about them—how they do it, 
about insurance for women will appear in an early issue. 


insurance 


what they earn and all 








not know. My own mother—died when I 
was quite little, and I had to do things 
—for my living. And—I took the 
easier ones, but—not ¢he easiest, Mrs 
Orcott.” 

“Indeed I believe you, my dear.” 

“And when you came in tonight, and 
I saw—forgive me—that you could wear— 
an-out-of-date dress, and plain hair, and 
still have something beautiful in your 
face! And when vou could talk to us 
and make us want to do things like 
planting flowers in a garden, and going 
for a picnic into just a common brown 
wood, I saw it was not just your being 
a mother that made you so, but that you 
had something in yourself that—maybe 
a real trained nurse would have—be- 
cause she wouldn't be living for just a 
good time, for herself.” 

The older woman, reaching out a 
little, got hold of one of the restless 
manicured hands. Then she turned her 
head a little. “Philip?” 


E came in, his head up. He was still 
looking himself in the face, as he 
had been for the last hour—at those 
snap-shots that he had sent on to his 
mother in his letters, of the kind of 
chap she wanted him to be. He felt 
that for a very long time, ever since he 
had come away with a part of his dead 
father’s portion, he had been dealing her 
a rotten hand! 
“You mustn’t blame Ruth, Mother, 
for any of it. It was my deal—” 
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“T am not blaming her, Philip.” 
“It’s just that—the kind of people 
we've been going with.” 2 

“Philip, do you suppose that out there 
in Vermont, I did not think of that? I 
thought of it when I let you go. But 
1 had faith in my only son that he 
would find the good in men and women 
that his father and mother had taught 
him. There are not always wolves, 
Philip, under sheep’s clothing; some- 
times there are just silly sheep!” 

“T’ve—been all kinds of a cad.” 

“Every time you walked up Main 
Street as a little boy, you were begin- 
ning the road—to your father’s house.” 

“I—get you. I'll start—all over 
again, Mother.” 

She put a hand to her graying temples. 
“| only ask—both of you—to share 
things with me—for the rest of the way,” 
she said mistily. 

With the girl close-locked in his 
arms, he bent down and kissed her. She 
had sought him out, in a Far Country, 
to put upon him that best robe of all her 
countless dreams. 


The Square 
Gold Ring 


(Continued from page 52) 


object of much curiosity, she managed 
to gain her hotel while it was yet early 
afternoon. 

As she turned into the cool courtyard, 
endeavoring to think of some tale by 
which to explain her appearance and pro- 
longed absence, she saw the figure of 
Basil Thornton just in front of her. She 
could not repress a cry of deep thank- 
fulness; and at the sound of it, he turned 
and clasped her hands with impulsive 
joy. 

Kitty tried to speak, swallowed a sob 
and then managed in a shaky voice: 

“T am afraid I want some tea—badly. 
Then—I’ll—tell you—everything.” 

“You poor darling! The message was 
a trick, then?” 

“The message?” 

“When I was waiting in the palace, a 
little boy brought me a message from 
you to say you wanted me to come at 
once to San Leonardo. It’s miles away 
—and I’m only just back.” 

Kitty drew her hands away. 

“You shall tell me—after tea.” 

She was rather glad to see Mrs. Bren- 
ton coming toward them, and went to 
meet her; that lady greeted her coldly. 

“I am glad you have changed your 
mind,” she said. “Godfrey has just 
given me your note saying that you 
meant to go back to England. I gathered 
from him that you had already left.” 

Kitty gave the artist a quick glance. 

“Yes, I’ve changed my mind,” she 
said meekly. “And now—I must have 
some tea.” 

(The next installment of this fascinat- 
ing story brings a specially dramatic 
climax. Be sure to read it—in our forth- 
coming July issue.) 








“‘Here’s Where We Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the night you urged me 
to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy we were when I came 
home with the news of my first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 
place as Manager, our home, our comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperou: 
homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and country 
—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. There 
are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; carpen- 


ters who became Architects and Con- 
tractors; mechanics who became Engi- 
neers and Electrical Experts; men and 
boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions, 

There are such men as Jesse G. Vin- 
cent, who advanced from toolmaker’s 
apprentice to Vice President of Engineer- 
ing of the Packard Motor Car Company. 
Such men as H. E. Gardner, who won 
through J. C. S. spare time study the 
training that equipped him to build the 
great Equitable Building. These are but 
examples. They have proved what men 
with ambition can do. 


More than a million men and women in 
tne last 29 years have advanced themselves in 
position and salary through I. C. S. help. 
Over 130,000 are studying right now. You 
can join them and get in line for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way 
is to choose your career from this list and 
mark and mall thie coupon here and now. 


U INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2766 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
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Dr. Lawto 
Using Device 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Wit show reduction taking place in 11 days or money re- 
funded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces unsightly parts 
romptly, reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
Method Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system. 
Easily followed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
dici or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 

appearance and general health, a 

Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 

and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight. Dr. 
Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this re- 
ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby a great 
number of fat people through the United States and elsewhere 
have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, with- 
out discomfort, Any stout man or woman can obtain these results 
whether 10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The com- 
plete cost $5.00. Send for your r today. Remember it is guaranteed. 
DR. THOMAS LAWTON, Dept. 14,120 West 70th St., New York 
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“Oh, every way, Patsy. You've got 
me going, I tell you.” 

“Oh, have I? Well, I’d better keep 
you going for a while longer.” 

“No! Please be a good little sport. 
I just don’t want you to leave me with- 
out showing me how you—” 

“Why—here we are,” she exclaimed, 
jumping to her feet, for the cab had 
stopped, and she recognized the house. 

The chauffeur got down and opened 
the door. Patsy was sure it was quite 
time that he did. Phil got out moodily, 
and she ran up and stood on the door- 
step waiting while he paid the fare. The 
situation had been on the point of be- 
coming difficult—was still so, in fact. 
She liked Phil. And she wouldn’t have 
been a girl if she hadn’t liked being made 
love to. If it hadn’t been for Madame 
Goritza— 

Fhil opened the door with his latchkey 
and they went into the dim_ hallway. 
Her shocked gaze saw the clock. The 
hour was half-past three. 

“Good night, Phil,” she said quickly, 
extending her hand as she moved to- 
ward the stairs. But it seemed that she 
was not to reach them without paying 
him tribute. For he caught her hand and 
crushed her against him. 

“Phil,” she gasped, struggling in his 
arms, “don’t! I—don’t—” 

But he was strong, and even as she 
protested, he pushed her head _ back 
against his arm and kissed her again 
and again on the lips. 

But she broke away from him at last 
and stood pale and disheveled, staring at 
him, frightened. 
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Y outh ‘Triumphant 


(Continued from page 27) 


“What have you done?” she gasped, 
brushing her hand across her mouth, as 
though to stanch the blood from a 
wound. “What have you done?” 

“You teased me. I couldn’t stand 
that. Don’t look at me like that, Patsy. 
I meant no harm. Only a kiss or two—” 

“Oh!” she gasped, still staring at him 
as though in his face she saw only the 
ugly features of Bogrov the dancer. 
“How I hate you!” 

“Patsy!” He took one .step toward 
her, but she had turned and rushed mad- 
ly up the stairs to her room. 


HE next day Josephine found Patsy 
very quiet and self-contained, speak- 
ing grudgingly of the night’s events and 
talking vaguely of returning to Shirley 
Lane. She wanted to go back so that 
she could think. Besides, she didn’t want 
to see Phil again—not now, at any rate. 
But the difficulties of explanation 
were simplified in rather a harrowing 
way. For in the middle of the afternoon 
she was called to the telephone. It was 
Christopher Van Leer. 

“Lo, Patsy, hello!” 

It was pleasant to hear his cracked 
voice over the wire. 

“Hello,” she answered. 
Cousin Christopher?” 

“Ves. I’m sorry to be a bird of ill- 
omen—to break up your holiday, but 
Father thinks you'd better come home.” 

“What’s the matter?” she called, sud- 
denly awake to the soberness of his tone. 
“Is somebody sick—Aunt Melinda?” 

“No. But they’ve had some bad news 
about Sydney.” 

“Sydney!” she gasped in horror. But 
her tone was so faint that he couldn't 
hear her. 

“Hello!” he called. 
“Yes, Cousin Christopher. 
Sydney. Tell me. Is he—” 
“He was hit—we don’t know how bad- 

ly. He’s in a hospital, and—” 

“My God,” sobbed Patsy. ‘“He’s not 
—not—”’ 

“Don’t be a fool,” came the cracked 
voice reprovingly. “Of course he’s not; 
and if you’re going to start sniveling, 
you're very much better where you are.” 

“T’ll come at once.” 

“I thought you would. But no snivel- 
ing, mind. I’ve sent the machine for 
you. The old girls are pretty sad, and 
they need bucking up. Understand?” 

“Ves, yes, I do. I'll get ready at 
once.” 


“Ts that you, 


“Hello!” 
I heard. 


HE turned away from the phone, and 

she felt as though she needed some 
bucking up herself. Sydney! A rush 
of memories engulfed her, memories of 
the good guy who had been the idol of 
her childhood, the catcher of swift 
curves, the bird-nester extraordinary, the 
whole-hearted friend of her loneliness 
who had helped to make her as other 
people were. 

Her appearance at Shirley Lane was 
the signal for renewed weeping, and then 
they told her all that they knew, showed 
her the telegram from the Red Cross that 
had come yesterday: 


“Sydney Tyler, Section Sanitaire Amer. 
icaine No. 2, wounded shrapnel. 
moved to hospital. Will advise.” 

“Is that all?” asked Patsy quietly. 

“Absolutely all,” wept. Deborah, 
“Cousin David tried to get the War De- 
partmest on the phone, but learned noth- 
ing. So he went to Washington.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t as bad as you thin!.,” 
said Patsy cheerfully. 

“Perhaps not,” said Deborah. 

“Perhaps not,” repeated Melinda. “I'yt 
I’ve always known that this would hip. 
pen—from the first.” 

“I’m not going to believe he’s going 
to die,” Patsy said firmly. “I wont 
believe it. Think of the marvels of sur- 
gery. No matter how badly he was hurt 
—we know he wasn’t killed. He'll come 
back to us. I know it.” 

Her eyes sparkled, and the old ladies 
wiped their eyes while Patsy rang for 
Joyce to bring the tea and created for a 
time a sort of Dutch courage which car- 
ried them over until the following day 
But if Patsy had succeeded in lessening 
the grief of her guardians, the pain in her 
own heart had grown no less. In her own 
room Patsy knelt at her bedside that 
night and prayed for Sydney’s recovery, 
then cried herself to sleep. 


Re- 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE BREAKING-POINT 


EBs next night better news reached 
them, for David Van Leer had gone 
straight to the Secretary of War, using 
all his influence, which was considerable, 
in getting at the truth as to Sydney’s con- 
dition. There were two bad wounds, one 
in the body and the other in the shoulder, 
but no vital organs had been touched. 
He had revived from an operation, and if 
no unfavorable reaction set in from either 
wound, there was an excellent chance of 
recovery. 

“What did I tell you?” cried Patsy 
exuberantly to her guardians. ‘“He’s go- 
ing to recover. I knew it. He just 
couldn't die, Aunt Melinda.” 

The old ladies bobbed their heads hap- 
pily, smiling through their tears. She 
comforted them in other ways, amusing 
them by her account of her visit to New 
York, slightly coloring the description of 
the musical show and of the dance, but 
saying nothing at all about the Purple 
Cat. There was no need, she thought, of 
shocking them, when so great a trouble 
was in their hearts. 

That same night Phil Conway came, 
inquiring as to Sydney Tyler’s condition. 
As an excuse for seeing her, the plea 
served admirably. All day long Patsy 
had been torn between the fear that he 
wouldn’t come and the fear that he 
would. She had known from the moment 
when his name was announced that she 
would forgive him, and she knew that he 
knew that she would. The terrors that 
had been behind that kiss seemed myste- 
riously to disappear as she regained the 
mastery of the situation. If her pride 
had made her think, his humility was 
balm to her wounded spirit. He swore 
that he loved her, tried to kiss her as 
they parted; and this time she slapped 
his face. It was a pretty game, now, 
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not without its fascinations and its fears; 
for Phil had a way with him and the 
sound of his light laughter rang in her 
cars as she went up to bed. 

He came again the next day—the call 
of freedom in his casual air. Facts that 
she had known as a child came back to 
her in a rush with new significance. Ro- 
mance beckoned, and with it curiosity 
nd pique. He fascinated her as he had 
always done, by his air of omniscience, 
his easy laughter, his careless renunciation 
of the cares of life. He invited excite- 
ment and peril, liberated her from the 
‘rammels of the commonplace. 


|? had rained all morning, and for want 
of something better to do, they went 
to the billiard-room in the basement, 
now seldom visited. Neither of them 
cared for billiards, and each knew the 
game was merely an excuse to get away 
from others. The weather had affected 
Patsy unpleasantly, and she had been in 
the doldrums all morning until Phil had 
arrived for luncheon. And now their ex- 
cuse for a game ended, he found her in a 
tantalizing mood. Somewhere in the back 
of her mind was a wish to probe, to learn, 
if she could, what his omniscience had 
taught him of herself. 

He sat back on the leather divan, smok- 
ing and watching her sleepily, and that was 
the attitude which most perplexed, most 
annoyed her—the oracle in repose. She 
realized with an unpleasant sense of self- 
recrimination that she had given him 
every right to this attitude. 

“I'd like to stick you with a hat-pin, 
Phil, just to see how high you’d jump,” 
she said with a laugh. “You look too 
smug for words.” 

He sat up and extinguished his ciga- 
rette. “I’m not. Why do you tease me 
so?” 

“I’m not teasing. I’m putting you 
where you belong. You’re too conceited.” 

“Don’t tease. I’m serious. You're 
like me because you want to get all there 
is out of life, no matter what; you’ve 
shown me that. Well, I’m just the same. 
We can only be young once. What does 
anything else matter?” 

“But it does matter,” she muttered. 

“Not to a couple of natural-born vaga- 
bonds like you and me,” he whispered. 

“Vagabonds!” she echoed. 


HE word was unfortunate, and he 

realized the mistake as soon as he ut- 
tered it. But Patsy sat looking straight 
before her in deep thought. 

“I mean Bohemian. You know. I’m 
not bound by this silly convention that 
was only made for a lot of dodos without 
character enough to be independent.” 

“Vagabond!” she repeated. “Yes, 
that’s the word—vagabond. I’m a vaga- 
bond, all right.” She laughed unpleas- 
antly. “I suppose you guessed that, 
Phil.” 

He wriggled uncomfortably. 

“But that wasn’t exactly what you 
meant, Phil,” she said. “I understand.” 
And then, coolly: “Of course you—you 
know about me, Phil?” she asked. 

“Well, I—” he stammered. 

“There’s no use beating around. You 
were there—at Garrett’s roadhouse. You 
saw that woman, heard what she said.” 
“Yes, I heard,” he muttered. “I’ve 





I heard from 
But what differ- 


known from the first. 
Josie and Alida, too. 
ence—” 

“Alida!” Patsy had gone pale. Alida, 
Josie—everybody knew! The dreadful 
fact was no secret at all. She was scarce- 
ly aware of his arm around her as he 
sought to console her. 

He caught her closer to him and held her 
while she struggled faintly. “I want you, 
Patsy. We were made for each other. 
I want you to know that I'd stick by you 
through thick and thin—show you all the 
happiness that you’ve got to get out of 
life. I'll marry you the minute you get 
out of school, if you'll say the word.” 

“Marry! No. Never—never.” 

“But I do love you, Patsy—enough for 
that. We'll get along somehow. I make 
money selling machines. I’ve got a big 
allowance, too, and I can get more. Say 
you will. Don’t go back to school. 
Marry me today. We needn’t tell any- 
body if you don’t want to. You do love 
me—I know it. Don’t be stingy. I’ve 
got to have you. Kiss me, Patsy. Kiss 
me!” 


[7 was the touch of his lips that aroused 
her; for love, it had always seemed 
to her, must be less impetuous than this 
—if as ardent. more gentle. 

“No, Phil. No,” she whispered, evad- 
ing him. ‘“I—I1 don’t love you. I don't. 
I can never marry. Never.” 

“Patsy!” 

She broke away from him with a 
wrench of her strong young arms and 
stood facing him, her breast heaving. 

“Now listen. Listen to me! This has 
got to stop. I know that it’s not right. 
I— I don’t want to marry: I don’t want 
to marry anybody. I can’t. Don’t you 
understand? ... . No, I mean what I 
say. I wont ever marry until I know who 
I am—never. I’ve got just that much 
sense, . ... Don’t come near me, Phil— 
please. I’ve got to think. I want you 
to know what it means to me, what you 
just said about marrying me. I’m very 
much obliged to you, but I*can’t. If I 
find out that I—I’m just nobody, of 
course nothing matters. I’m just hanging 
on, Phil, trying to hope I’m not—not 
what people think I am.” She caught 
her breath with difficulty, but moved 
away behind the billiard table as he rose. 
“Phil,” she pleaded, “I want you to help 
me—help me by going away, now.” 

“Patsy—” 


; aod 
“I mean it. Go away. please, Phil, 


and don’t come back again. I’m going 
back to school soon. Just forget me for 
a while.” 

He stared at her in a moment of un- 
certainty, but he saw that she was firm. 
Then he bowed his head in consent. 

“You're cruel,” he muttered. 

“To myself too, Phil. Now go— 
please!” 

He glanced at her just once more, then 
preceded her up the stair. Once before 
he had tested the quality of her determi- 
nation. In the hallway she gave him her 
hand. And that was all. The incident 
was closed, and he knew it. 


fy go day, in spite of the weather, 
Patsy went out and walked furiously, 
ending at Wood Knoll and Christopher. 
She found him in a dressing-gown and 
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slippers, looking rather more gaunt and 
twisted than ever, but he gave her a wan 
smile, his face flushing a little, and 
shuffled over with her to their accustomed 
seats by the fire. He had heard the bet- 
ter news about Sydney and commented 
on it dryly. 

“The boy is lucky,” he muttered. “I'd 
been expecting the thing to happen. But 
of course he'll get well and come home.” 

“Oh, I just know he will, now,” she 
said. 

Christopher noted her rosy cheek and 
sparkling eye and took a deep breath. 

“Ah, youth!” he sighed, “the synonym 
for hope and fortitude!” 

She was so used to seeing him sardonic 
that the plaintive note disturbed her. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Cousin 
Christopher?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied, “just a 
touch of the old trouble. But the silly 
fool of a doctor says I'd better stick to 
the house for a while.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said gently, 
taking his hand. 

“So am I,” he muttered. “I’m getting 
more of a mummy every day. Just dry- 
ing up inside, I think—all except my 
brain, and that whirls on amazingly. 
But what’s the use of a brain with a 
shriveled thing like the rest of me to 
go with it!” 

She patted his hand gently, and in a 
moment he was smiling at her. 

“Well, you didn’t come to hear about 
my troubles.” 

“Tf I could lessen them—” 

“You've done so already, my dear. 
Come now. Let’s hear all about you. 
I’m not sure you’d have come, if you 
hadn't had something to tell me.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I!” 

“Come, tell me. What’s happened to 
you? 

Patsy frowned into the blaze, locking 
her fingers over her knee. 

“Oh, nothing much—a dinner, a musical 
show. a dance and then a cabaret.” 

“The summum bonum of metropolitan 
felicity!’ You wasted no time. Of course 
the show was naughty.” 

“Awfully—all legs and vamping.” 

He laughed. 

“T had—a cocktail, Cousin Christopher, 
and some wine for dinner, and then we 
danced.” 

“Ah! You had— er— other drinks?” 

She nodded. “Mrs. Conway didn’t 
mind. She’s very popular as a chaperon. 
Josie says all the mothers let their daugh- 
ters drink now.” 

“T see. Go on.” 

“And then Phil and I left the party 
and went on to the Purple Cat.” - 

“The Purple Cat—alone?” 

“Oh, yes! It’s a cabaret-—somewhere 
far from Broadway, where the vaude- 
ville people come and do their turns— 
very informal, very exciting and rather 
wicked. There was a negro jazz, more 
dancing, and a great deal of drinking.” 
And as his look searched her: “No, I 
didn’t—that is, not much,” she corrected. 
“Just one in a tall‘ glass with orange 
peel in it. I was awfully thirsty, and I 
wanted to keep on being happy, Cousin 
Christopher.” 

“Oh, yes; and were you?” 

“T thought I was until—” 

She paused, and he questioned. 


“Oh, nothing. It was just a dance that 
followed. I don’t believe they had such 
dances in your day.” 

“More legs?” 

“No, not at all. It wasn’t what they 
let you see but what they made you feel. 
It was disgusting.” 


E-waited for her to go on, but she 
remained silent, looking into the fire, 
her lips curling. 

“And then?” he urged. 

She frowned and stared as though she 
had not heard him. She could not speak 
of what had happened with Phil. It was 
too much a part of her now, already 
woven into the tissue of her spirit, where 
even Christopher must not see. 

“And then,” she said at last, ‘and then 
we went home.” 

Christopher watched. her shrewdly, a 
dozen questions at his tongue—eager, 
searching questions that might have bared 
Patsy’s soul if he had asked them. 

“TI see,” he said, fingering for a match. 
“And then you went home.” 

She glanced at him as the smoke-clouds 
rolled forth, aware of his reticence. 

“Doesn’t it seem, my dear,” he said at 
last, “that you've been going it rather 
fast?” 

“T had a chaperon.” 

“Yes, you had,” he muttered, “but it 
wasn’t the Conway woman.” 

“You mean?” 

“Yourself—all that’s good in you. But 
you can’t get on without some help—not 
against odds.” 

He was thinking and smoking furiously. 

“I’m not sure that I understand,” she 
said. 

He didn’t reply at once and only tilted 
his head sideways the more, studying the 
log. And then: 

“This wont do, Patsy,” he said. “It 
wont do at all. Dance for exercise, dance 
because you're bored, dance for the mere 
pleasure of dancing, but don’t dance to 
forget. That’s what drunkards do—only 
they drink and end in the gutter.” 

“But if it makes me happier—” 

“Forgetting in that way never makes 
people happier. It only weakens their 
fiber to remember.” 

And then after a moment, cryptically: 

“What you need, my dear, is more 
funds in the spiritual bank-account.” 

She understood him, for her mind 
caught quickly at any reference that had 
to do with her obscurity. 

“You mean you don’t think I’m strong 
enough to fight this thing out alone?” 
she asked with sudden tenseness. 

“No, I don’t say that,” he replied 
coolly; “but it would be just as well if 
you had some help.” 

“Yes, it would. I need it, I tell you.” 


res got up from her seat, and passing 
him, walked to the window overlook- 
ing the familiar scene. “The thing 
weighs me down, always, sleeping, wak- 
ing. You've all given me a mind, taught 
me to think, made me sensitive to impres- 
sions, a slave to—to this world of yours. 
Sometimes I wonder whether it wouldn’t 
have been better if you had let me stay 
what I was, a guttersnipe, to whom such 
a word as bastard—” 

“Patsy, I beg of you!” 

“No. You’ve started me now, and I’ve 


got to talk. I’ve never said the word be- 
fore, because I hated the sight of it, the 
thought of it, the sound of it—” 

“Patsy, dear—” 

“Let me finish. I tell you it’s 
beastly, the whole thing. I used to t: 
to think kindly of my mother and father, 
try to believe that something for whi 
neither of them was responsible had ma 
me what I was. But now I think diff 
ently. When I see other girls’ moth: 
and fathers and what they do for th 
daughters, I loathe the thought of paren: 
who could do what mine did to me.” S 
jerked away from the wintry landsca; 
to which she had been addressing h-: 
remarks and turned with a shrug into t! 
room, facing him. “Oh, I could stan 
it all, if I could stay here in the count: 
alone with nobody to see me, nobody | 
know my history or care about it. B 
Cousin David and my aunts say that th 
can’t be, that I’ve got to go out a: 
mingle with the crowd. I know wh 
they mean—that they want me to li 
this thing down and make people acce; 
me for my face value. Uncle Day 
wants to give me a big coming-out part 
next fall, to force me down the throat 
of a lot of people who, if it were n 
for him, would not let me into the 
houses or associate with their virtuous 
daughters.” 

“Patsy—” 

“T tell you, I’m getting so that I don 
care what they think of me.” 

“You're talking nonsense,” 
Christopher. 

“I’m not,” she muttered. “I'm talking 
sepse—the only sense, I believe, that 
I’ve ever talked to you about mysel! 
I’m not the kind to sit tamely by and le 
people insult me.” 

“Why, Patsy, you don’t mean that any 
one has Cared—”’ 

“No, no,” she stammered, “but don’t 
you suppose that I know that some one 
is likely to, any time? I feel it in the 
air. I’m under suspicion, because nobody 
here can speak out to save me. What 
chance have I got? I ask you. What 
chance that other girls have? I wouldn't 
ever marry, I couldn't. I couldn’t. Don't 
you understand?” 


growle 


ATSY was standing in front of him. 
her face pale, the barriers of her re- 
serve cast aside. 

“But I’m not goin’ to be cheated out 
of my happiness,” she went on, almost 
fiercely, dropping her g’s in her excite- 
ment. “I’m goin’ to take what joy I 
can get where I can get it. I wont care 
what people say or what they think. If 
the world makes one set of laws for itself 
and another set for me, I'll make my own 
laws for myself.” 

“You're mad.” 

“No. You can’t do anything to help 
me. You've done your best, and I don’t 
want you to think that I’m not grateful: 
but it’s no use at all. You believe I’m 
somebody because you want to believe it 
and make me believe it too.” She laughed 
unpleasantly. “But there’s one thing 
sure, and that is that if somebody doesn’t 
find me some parents pretty damn quick, 
I'll go to the devil. Well, I will—I will.” 

Christopher had been watching her 
closely, noting with growing alarm the 
slight reversion to type, the sudden devel- 
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opment of this phase of her character, the 
existence of which he had long suspected. 
Now he straightened quickly and seized 
her wrist in his skinny talons. 

“Enough of this rubbish!” he said 
harshly. “I’ve listened to you. Now you 
listen to me!” 

She looked at him, startled at his 
1oughness, then down at the imprisoned 
wrist. But she made no effort to escape 
him. She was breathing hard, but her 
head was lowered as though already in 
self-abasement. 

“I only listened to you to see how far 
you'd go. I told you to go and take the 
stop off the safety-valve, but I didn’t 
expect you to blow up. From being mor- 
bid, you’ve merely developed into a dan- 
gerous lunatic. You didn’t have to go 
crazy, you know. Isn’t there any middle 
ground?” 

“No, there isn’t,” she said sullenly. 
“T’ve got to be what I was born—one 
thing or the other, I know it now. I’ve 
got to be myself. I can’t go through 
life making pretenses, lying to make my- 
self respectable, fighting against the 
sneers. I wont do it, for you or Cousin 
David or anybody.” 

“And it doesn’t matter to you, then,” 
he went on harshly, “what we’ve all done 
for you?” He sneered again. “You lit- 
tle fool! You silly, heartless little fool!” 


FE was goading her purposely, bring- 

ing all the bitterness of his own 
years of suffering to bear upon her. She 
stared at him trembling and speechless 
as he went on, his tone softer even in its 
bitterness. 

“Is it nothing that you've brought 
something into my life, and turned its 
gall into something very near sweetness 
and forbearance? Don’t J count? You 
know what you've done to me. When 
you first came, I thought your lavender 
aunts had suddenly gone mad. But you 
captured me, made me forget myself, and 
you changed my whole philosophy. In 
your life I began to live a new one of 
my own. I scoffed at you to strengthen 
you, showed you what beauty was by in- 
dicating the ugly. You were plastic. I 
saw you grow lovely in mind and body, 
a creature of pride and instinct, full of 
faults, but growing in grace, a fit child 
of a family whose ideals have always been 
high, whatever its accomplishments, 
whose women have all been gentle, strong 
and virtuous.” 

He leaned toward her cackling more 
harshly. 

“And now where’s your pride, where’s 
your love—your gratitude? You'd wipe 
moment of self-abasement? Humph! 
You think that your lot in life is hard 
because you haven’t a father and mother 
at your fingers’ ends. But what about 
my lot in life. How would you like to 
be shriveled and bent, a twisted beast 
like me, ugly, deformed, broken, with only 
the love of life that you’ve brought into 
it? You want to kill that too?” 

“Don’t,” she whispered. “Don’t!” 

But he was merciless. 

“You want to tear—to torture the 
hearts of your aunts, and turn their love 
to shame. If I don’t matter to you, 
what of them? What of them, I say?” 

She struggled in his grasp, and then 
freeing herself, flung away from him 


among the pillows, her shoulders sud- 
denly heaving in an agony of tears. 


igang sapgleagcns straightened, watching 
her for a moment, and then turned 
with a quizzical look, half smile, half 
frown, and reached for his pipe. He had 
accomplished his purpose. Tears like 
these must quench all little fires. The 
clock on the mantel ticked soberly. Out- 
side the window some sparrows twit- 
tered in the eaves. The log crackled, 
and Christopher puffed incense toward 
the ceiling. Five, ten minutes he waited; 
and then, as the sobs diminished, he bent 
over gently and put his arm around her. 

“Patsy—” he said softly. 

But she did not move and made no 
sound. 

“Patey,” 
to you?” 

A subdued murmur came from among 
the depths of the pillows, which he made 
out to be: “Nothing.” 

“Yes. Something happened to give you 
a twist like this, something that shocked 
you into this reckless mood.” And as 
she made no sign: “Well, I wont ask you 
again. It doesn’t matter what it was, 
since it’s not going to make any differ- 
ence now, because I’ve got something to 
tell you that’s going to make you sensible 
again.” 

She straightened slowly, dabbing at her 
eyes with a moist ball of a handkerchief. 

“About— w-what?” she stammered. 


he repeated, “what’s happened 





He delivered his great revelation, well | 


aware of its regenerative effect. 


“Joline,” he shot at her. 
him.” 

She blinked her red eyes and stared at 
him. “Joline,” she gasped. “You mean 


“That we are nearer our goal and—” 

“Why—why didn’t you tell me this 
before?” she broke in, all eagerness. 

“For two reasons. I didn’t think that 
it was necessary, and you didn’t give me 


a chance.” 
“Tell me,” she gasped. “Tell me. Did 
he speak? What did he say? Does he 


know who Iam? Who my mother was— 
my father—were they married?” 


“Steady, there,” he warned her. “Not 


so fast. I told you I’d found Joline. 
Isn’t that almost enough for once?” 

“No, no. More!” she gasped. “Go 
on.” 


“In my own time—in my own way,” 
“T had not meant to tell | 


he said coolly. 
you this today. You forced my hand.” 
He paused, and her fingers clutched his 
thin arm. “Well, well, go on,” she urged. 
winced with pain, smiling. 


E 
H “If you will permit the blood to 
circulate through my arm? Your touch 
has all the gentleness of a hungry tigress’. 
Thanks! My man, you know, has been 
working quietly for months, reporting 
weekly from the Trust Company. At 
first it all seemed very hopeless, for 
every line of inquiry ended in a blank 
wall. But at last we tried the expedient 
of a letter from Della Slavin, addressed 
to James Joline, as in the previous in- 
stances, in the care of the Trust Com- 
pany. This letter was watched from 
the moment it was delivered, and finally 
lay with a lot of unclaimed mail in a 
pile upon the desk of a trust officer. 


“T’ve found 
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From there it was moved to the real 
estate department,. unclaimed again, for 
several days, during the absence of 
George Whiteside, the head of that de- 
partment. But upon his return the letter 
disappeared. 

“That was our first clue. There were 
many reasons why we knew that Mr. 
George Whiteside was not Joline, the 
most convincing one being that Della Sla- 
vin was given a look into his private 
office, and failed to identify him. But it 
seemed that we might defeat our ends 
by too obvious a procedure; so another 
letter was written, on some flimsy pre- 
text, my own man carrying it, when re- 
ceived at the Trust Company with other 
mail, to Mr. Whiteside’s desk. The Sla- 
vin letter was on top. 

““Nobody here of that name,’ said 
my man, who as an assistant in the bank- 
ing department had now made his way 
into everyone’s confidence. ‘Oh, I'll for- 
ward that,’ said Whiteside, and he took 
a stamped envelope bearing the Trust 
Company’s mark out of his desk, inclosed 
the other and re-addressed it, dropping it 
into the mail-box in the corridor himself. 

“Tt was not difficult to get that letter 
on the piea of a possible mistaken ad- 
dress from the collecting postman who 
came a few moments later. My man, be- 
ing from the Trust Company, aroused no 
suspicions, and the postman permitted 
him to look over his shoulder while he 
shuffled over the mail, the letter being 
identified without difficulty. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Caleb C. Pedrick, Dun- 
worthy Building, New York.” 

“Joline?” 


HRISTOPHER nodded. “Joline! 
We’ve now proved that beyond a 
doubt.” 

“He denied that he was?” 

“We haven’t yet given him the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because we haven't yet found the 
man behind Pedrick. There’s no way to 
make Pedrick talk unless he wants to; 
and once given warning, the other fellow, 
the man they called Rogers, who pays 
him, will slip through our fingers. We 
must be patient awhile longer, Patsy. I 
have every hope that we will succeed.” 

“But even if you find him, I have no 
assurance that I am—that I’m—” She 
halted miserably. 

“I give you that assurance now. It’s 
capital for the spiritual bank-account. At 
no time have I been more certain. Every- 
thing points to villainy of a rather mag- 
nificent sort. Caleb Pedrick conducts a 
very important law-office. I’ve found 
that out from Van Leer, Saunders and 
Marston—also the fact that some years 
ago the older firms looked at him ask- 
ance. But he seems to have lived that 
dubious reputation down, now numbering 
among his clients many persons of great 
wealth and consequence, and conducting 
a number of important cases in a very 
distinguished and successful manner.” 

“And what has this to do with me?” 
she asked. 

“Merely, my dear, that you are one 
of the important cases. If you weren't, 
a man of his position would have revealed 
his identity to Mrs. Slavin years ago and 
washed his hands of you.” 


“But why can’t you find out, at once 
—threaten this man with exposure?” 

“Expose what? That he has acted as 
agent for a person or persons unknown 
in disposing of a homeless child? If he’s 
the man I think he is, he'd laugh at us, 
and the other fellow would get off scot 
free.” 

“But haven’t you any idea of what 
it all means?” 

“Just this: that if you weren't the 
legal child of somebody, somebody of 
wealth and importance, they wouldn't 
take all this trouble about you.” 

“That’s only what you think, Cousin 
Christopher, — what you've —_ always 
thought,” she sighed. “If you'd only 
give me some facts, just one fact to cling 
to!” 

“Yes—the bank-account! But I’m not 
going to risk failure by a little too much 
haste at the wrong time.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to find out who Rogers is, 
my dear, without letting Pedrick know 


it. And when I find Rogers—’” He 
broke off with a grim smile and then 
shrugged. “But there—we wont count 


cur chickens too soon. We've hatched 
an egg. And I now have a hen setting 
on the other.” 

“You mean?” 

“That the excellent young fellow who 
was an assistant in the banking depart- 
ment of the Trust Company has resigned 
his position and is now awaiting a trial 
as office man in Pedrick’s employ. There 
he will copy deeds, take dictation and 
watch and listen.” 

“Oh, Cousin Christopher,” ‘she sighed, 
“it’s all very wonderful, what you're 
doing for me. But I don’t care about 
money, if money is what all this mystery 
means. I want a name—just a name, 
a real name that belongs to me. Sup- 
pose that after all this I find that I’m 
only—only what I’ve always thought I 
was. Don’t you see? It would only 
make things worse.” 

“See here, Patsy,” he commanded 
sternly, “you've got to come out of this 
mood. Whether I succeed or whether I 
don’t we’ve made you a Van Leer, and 
you've got to live up to it. If my pride 
could stand people fearing the very sight 
of me for twenty years, I guess yours 
can keep your head on your shoulders. 
Don’t let me hear you talking like a 
fool again. D’ye hear?” 


E caught her by the wrist again and 
made her promise him. 

“When you're in doubt again, come 
here to me. And make the pride we’ve 
taught you, the very pride that makes 
you suffer, carry you on triumphant.” 

“T promise,” she muttered. And then, 
with a passionate outburst of emotion, 
she threw her arms around his shoulders 
and kissed his yellow cheek. ‘Oh, Cousin 
Christopher,” she cried, “you’ve done so 
much to help. Forgive me!” 

Christopher released himself, his cheek 
flushing. “There, there, child,” he said 
wearily. “Go to Shirley Lane and be- 
have yourself. And remember that every 
woman is God’s child, and if she makes 
herself ugly, mentally, spiritually, physi- 
cally, she defaces a beauty that He has 
made. Go now. I am tired.” 

She looked over her shoulder at him 





wistfully as he lay crumpled up among 
the pillows and then went out an 
down the stairs, his last injunction ring- 
ing in her ears. God’s child! Was she 
Or was she one of the women that Gu 
had just forgotten? 

Upstairs in his library Christopher sat 
staring impotently into the ashes of his 
fire, too weary to ring for Barstow t 
kindle a blaze, too weak to kindle j: 
himself. Ashes! How gray and cold wa: 
a thing burnt out! And yet nothing came 
to ashes except through the fire of lif 
Patsy, glowing now, ready to spring into 
flame—himself once strong, virile, pas- 
sionate, self-willed: how much alike the, 
were! And it was this same fiery sensi- 
tiveness that had once made him feel so 
intensely every shade of emotion, emo- 
tions that he had followed blindly int 
the darkness of the hell that came after 
He had had no excuse. But Patsy, sh 
was a woman with more to lose. The; 
had taught her pride, when she had 
nothing to be proud of. 


HINGS were not well with Patsy. Sh 

was slipping back, seizing half-con- 
sciously upon primitive emotions to stitl 
the pain of her sense of injustice. Th 
forces of heredity were struggling in her 
the one terrible fact of her desertion 
dominant to sway her to evil. Christophe: 
Van Leer had felt the danger in her 
reckless mood, in the sudden loosening 
of all the ties that bound her to Shirle\ 
Lane. If somebody didn’t find some par- 
ents for her “pretty damn quick, she 
would go to the devil.” She hadn 
meant it as a threat, but as a warning 
It was a cry for help, her first, the call 
of courage fighting against despair. 

At last Christopher struggled up among 
his pillows. For the present he had 
won. He knew her better even than 
she knew herself. The breakdown ha 
done her good, and she would try, as she 
had always tried, to justify his faith in 
her. But out of the interview one 
thought now emerged, as he realized that 
Patsy had confessed all except the one 
thing that would have been most signifi- 
cant. What had been the immediate 
cause of this sudden rebellion? The mere 
fact of omission made certain that she 
was learning too much and too fast from 
Phil Conway. 

The cripple clenched his bony fists 
over the head of his stick and stared 
straight before him. The name conjured 
memories—unhappy ones, gentle ones. 
And in the blankness of the gaze which 
looked but saw nothing rose the vision 
of a girl with brown hair and blue eyes, 
very like Patsy’s. He heard her laughter, 
marked again her pain, saw her dark head 
bowed in pity for him and in sorrow for 
herself. He had loved her. But the 
fire of life had already scorched them 
both and now only the ashes of remem- 
brance! 

Christopher straightened with difficulty 
and shivered as though with the cold. 
Then he leaned forward upon his stick 
and getting up, hobbled to the electric 
bell, which he rang for his man. 

(The next installment of this captivat- 
ing story by the author of “The Splendid 
Outcast” is of special interest. Watch for 
it in the forthcoming July issue of The 
Green Book Magazine.) 
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Nobody’ 


s Man 


(Continued from page 57) 


Dartrey’s smile was sufficiently con- 
temptuous, but there was a note of anxi- 


ety in his tone which he could not al- 
together conceal. 

“These canards are very absurd, 
Nora,” he declared. “The politician is 
the natural quarry of the blackmailer, 
but I should think no man of my ac- 


quaintance has lived a more blameless 


life than Andrew Tallente.” 
“I will tell you in what form the 
story came to me,” she said. “It was 


from a journalist’s room on the staff 
of one of our great London dailies. The 
rumor was that they had been indirectly 
zpproached to know if they would pay 
a large sum for a story, perfectly print- 
able, but which would drive Tallente out 
of political life.” 

“Do you know the name of the news- 
paper?” he asked eagerly. 

“I was told,’ Nora answered, “but 
under the most solemn adjuration of 
secrecy. You ought to be able to guess 
it, though. Then a woman whom I met 
in the Lyceum Club this afternoon asked 
me outright if there was any truth in 
certain rumors about Tallente, so people 
must be talking about it.” 

The cloud lingered on Dartrey’s face. 
He ate and drank in his usual sparing 
fashion, silently and apparently wrapped 
in thought. From the other side of the 
pink-shaded lamp which stood in the 
middle of the table, Nora watched him 
with a curious, almost a sardonic sadness 
in her clear eyes. An hour ago she had 
looked at herself in the mirror and had 
been startled at what she saw. The lines 
of her black gown, the one extravagant 
purchase of her life, had revealed the 
best of her soft and shapely figure. Her 
throat and bosom had seemed so dazz- 
lingly white, her hair so rich and glossy, 
her eyes full of the hope, the softness, 
almost the anticipatory joy of the woman 
who has everything to offer to the one 
man of her life. She had felt as she 
had looked—almost a girl, with music on 
her lips and joyous things in her heart, 
nursing that wonder:ul gift of her sex, 
the hopeless optimism begotten of love. 
And her little house of cards had tum- 
bled so quickly to the ground, the little 
dénouement on which she had counted 
had fallen so flat! 


ORA made coffee at the table, but 
they drank it seated in great easy- 
chairs drawn up to the fire. She passed 
him silently a box of his favorite cigar- 


ettes. Perhaps that evidence of her fore- 
thought, the mute resignation of her 
restrained conversation with its at- 


tempted note of cheerfulness, forced its 
way through the chinks of his unnatural 
armor. His whole face suddenly soft- 
ened. He leaned across and took her 
fingers into his. 
“Dear Nora,” he sighed, “what a brute 
I must seem to you, and how difficult it 
is for me to try and tell you all that is 
in my heart!” 
“All tasks that are worth attempting 
are difficult, ” she murmured. “Please 
go on.” 


“They are such simple things that I 
feel,” he began, 
tradictory. I should miss you more out 
of my life than any other person. I 
shall resent from my very soul the man 


who takes you from me. And yet I 
know what life is, dear. I know how 
inexorable are its decrees. You have 


a fancy for me, born of kindness and 
sympathy, because you know that I am 
a liidle lonely. In our thoughts, too, we 
live so much in the same world. That 
is just one of the ironies of life, Nora. 
Our thoughts can move linked together 
through all the flowery and _ beautiful 
places of the world, but our bodies— 


alas, dear! Do you know how old I 
really am?” 

“I know how young you are,” she 
answered with a little choke in her 
throat. 


“IT am fifty-four years old,” he went 
on. “I am in the last lap of physical 
well-being, even though my mind should 
continue to flourish. And you are—how 
much younger! I dare not think.” 

“Idiot!” she exclaimed. “At fifty-four 
you are better and stronger than half 
the men at forty.” 

“T have good health,” he admitted, 
“but no constitution or manner of living 
is of any account against the years. In 
six years’ time I shall be sixty years 
old.” 

She leaned a little toward him. Now 
once more the light was coming back 
into her eyes. If it was only that with 
him! 

“In twelve years’ time from now,” she 
said, “I too shall turn over a chapter, 
the chapter of my youth. What is time 
but a relative thing? Who shall measure 
your six years against my twelve? The 
years that count in the life of a man or 
a woman are the measure of their happi- 
ness. 

She glided from her chair to a cushion 
by the arm of his. Her lips pleaded. He 
took her gently, far too gently, into his 


“simple and yet con- | 


arms. | 
“Dear Nora,” he begged, “be kind to 
me. It is for your sake. I know what 


love should mean for you, what it must 
mean for every sweet woman. You see 
only the present. It is my hard task to 
look into the future for you.” 

“Can’t you understand,” she whis- 
pered feverishly, “that I would rather 
have that six years of your life, and its 
aftermath, than an eternity with any 
other man? Bend down your head, 
Stephen.” 


Her hands were clasped around his | 


neck, her lips forced his. 


For a moment | 


they remained so, while the room swam | 
around her and her heart throbbed like | 
a mad thing. Then she slowly unlocked | 


her arms and drew away. As though 
unconscious of what she was doing, she 
found herself rubbing her lips softly with | 
her handkerchief. She threw herself | 
back in her chair a little recklessly. 

“Very well, Stephen,” she said, 
know your heart best. Drink your 
coffee, and I'll be sensible again directly. et 

To his horror, she was shaken with | 


“vou | 
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sobs. He would have consoled her, but 
she motioned him away. 

“Dear Stephen,” she pleaded, “I am 
sorry—to be such a fool; but this thing 
has lived with me a long time, and— 
would you go away? It would be kind- 
est,” 

He rose to his feet, hesitated for one 
moment of agony, then crossed the room 
with a farewell glance at the sad little 
feast. He closed the door softly be- 
hind him, descended the stairs, and stood 
for a moment in the entrance hall, look- 
ing out upon the street. A _ cheerless 
drizzling rain was falling. The streets 
were wet and swept with a cold wind. 
He looked up and down, thought out the 
way to his club and shivered, thought 
out in misery the way back to Chelsea, 
the turning of his latchkey, the darkened 
rooms. The house opposite was brilliant- 
ly lighted. They seemed to be dancing 
there, and the music of violins floated 
out into the darkness. Even as he stood 
there, he felt the bands of self-control 
weaken about him. A vision of the cold 
gray days ahead terrified him. He was 
pitting his brain against his heart. Lives 
had been wrecked in that fashion. Phil- 
osophy, as the years creep on, is but a 
dour consolation. He saw himself with 
the jewel of life in his hand, prepared 
to cast it away. He turned around and 
ran up the stone steps, light-hearted and 
eager as a boy. 

Nora heard the door open and raised 
her head. On the threshold stood 
Stephen, transformed, rejuvenated, the 
lover shining out of his eyes, the loek in 
his face for which she had prayed. He 
came toward her, speechless save for one 
little cry that ended like a sob in his 
throat, took her into his arms tenderly 
but fiercely, held her to him while the 
unsuspected passion of his lips brought 
paradise into the room. 

“You care?” she faltered. 
not pity?” 

He held her to him till she almost 
swooned. The restraint of so many years 
was broken down. 

“Must I, after all, be the teacher?” 
he asked passionately as their lips met 
again. “Must I show you what love is?” 


“This is 


CHAPTER XII 


ALLENTE was seated at breakfast 
a few mornings later when his wife 
paid him an unexpected visit. She re- 
spended to his greeting with a cold nod, 
refused the coffee which he offered her, 
and the easy-chair he pushed forward. 
“T got your letter, Andrew,” she said, 
“in which you proposed to call upon me 
this afternoon. I am leaving town. I 
am on my way back to New York, as a 
matter of fact. Now—what did you want 
of me, please?” 
“There is a scheme on foot,” he began, 
“to bring about my political ruin.” 
“You don’t mean to tell me,” she 
exclaimed with a sudden light in her 
eyes, “that you, my _ well-behaved 
Andrew, have been playing around? You 
are not going to be a co-respondent?” 
“T used the word political,” he re- 
minded her coldly. “You would not 


understand the situation, but its interest 
and my danger centers round a certain 
document which was stolen from my 
study at Martinhoe on or just before 
my arrival from London last August.” 

“How dull!” she murmured. 

“That document,” he went on, “was 
purloined by Anthony Palliser from the 
safe in my study. It was either upon 
him when he disappeared, or he disposed 
of it on the afternoon of my arrival to 
a political opponent of mine—James 
Miller.” 

“T had so hoped there was a lady in 
the case,” she yawned. 

“Tf you will give me-your attention 
for one moment longer,” he begged, “‘it 
will be all I ask. I want you to tell me, 
first of all, whether James Miller called 
at the Manor that afternoon and saw 
Palliser, whether anyone called who 
might have been helping him, or—-” 

“Well?” 

“Whether you have heard anything of 
Palliser since his disappearance?” 

She looked at him hardly. 

“But why should you expect me to 
give you information?” she demanded. 
“You have thrown me off like an old 
glove.” 

“Hardly so bad as that,” he replied. 
“T have kept my pledges to you. You 
cannot say the same.” 

“Well,” she said, “I'll tell you what. I 
know, in exchange for a little piece of 
information from you, which is—what do 
you know about Anthony Palliser’s dis- 
appearance?” 

“Your very question,” he observed, 
“answers one of the queries which have 
been troubling me.” 

“T have no objection to telling you,” 
she said, “that since that night I have 
neither seen or heard of Palliser.” 

“What happened that night was 
simple,” Tallente explained calmly; “per- 
haps you would call it primitive. You 
left the room. I beckoned Palliser to 
follow me outside. The car was still 
in the avenue, and the servants were 
taking my luggage in. The spot where 
we stood on the terrace, too, was exactly 
underneath your window. I took him by 
the arm, and I led him along the little 
path toward the cliff. When we came 
to the open space by the wall, I let him 
go. I asked him if he had anything to 
say. He had nothing. I thrashed him.” 

“You bully!” 

Tallente raised his eyebrows. 

“Palliser was twenty years younger 
than I, and of at least equal build and 
strength,” he said. 

“But his disappearance—tell me about 
that?” 

“We were within a few feet of the 
edge of the cliff. I struck him harder, 
perhaps, than I had intended, and he 
went over. I stood there and looked 
down, but I could see nothing. I heard 
the crashing of some bushes, and after 
that—silence. I even called out to him, 
but there was no reply. Some time, 
later, Robert and I searched the cliff and 
the bay below for his body. We dis- 
covered nothing.” 

“It was high tide that night!” she 
cried. “You know very well that he 
must have been drowned!” 


“I have answered your question,” 
Tallente replied. 

There was a cold fury in her eyes. 
The veins seemed to stand out on her 
clenched, worn hands. She looked at 
him with all the suppressed passion of 
a creature impotent yet fiercely anxious 
to strike. 

“T shall give information,” she cried. 
“You shall be charged with his murder!” 

Tallente shook his head. 

“You will waste your time, Stella,” he 
said. “For one thing, a woman may 
not give evidence against her husband. 
Another thing, there cannot very well be 
a charge for murder unsupported by the 
production of the body. And for a 
third thing, I should deny the whole 
story.” 

Her fury abated, though the hate in 
her eyes remained. 

“T think,” she declared, “that you are 
the most cold-blooded creature I ever 
knew.” 


HE irony of the situation gripped at 

him. He rose suddenly to his feet, 
filled with an overwhelming desire to 
end it. 

“Stella,” he said, “te me you always 
seemed, especially during our last few 
years together, cold and utterly indiffer- 
ent. I know now that I was mistaken 
In your way you cared for Palliser 
You starved me. My own fault, you 
would say? Perhaps. But listen. There 
is a way into every man’s heart, and a 
way into every woman’s; but sometimes 
that way lies hidden except to the one 
right person, and you weren’t the right 
person for me, and I wasn’t the right 
person for you. Now answer the rest 
of my question, and let us part.” 

“Tell me,” she asked with almost in- 
solent irony, “do you believe that there 
could ever have been a right person for 
you?” 

“My God, yes!” he answered with a 
sudden fire. “I suffer the tortures of 
the damned sometimes because I missed 
my chance! There! I’m telling you 
this, just so that you shall think a little 
differently, if you can. You and I 
between us have made an infernal mess 
of things. It was chiefly my fault. 
And as regards Palliser—well, I am 
sorry. Only the fellow—he may have 
been lovable to you, but he was a coward 
and a sneak to me; and he paid. I am 
sorry.” 

She seemed a little dazed. 

“You mean to tell me, Andrew,” she 
persisted, “that there is really some one 
you care for, care in the big way—a 
woman who means as much to you as 
your place in Parliament, your ambi- 
tion?” 

“More,” he declared vigorously. 
“There isn’t a single thing I have or 
ever have had in life which I wouldn’t 
give for the chance—just a chance.” 

“And she cares for you?” 

“T think that she would,” he answered. 
“She has been brought up in a very old- 
fashioned school. She knows of you.” 

Stella smiled a little bitterly. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose I am a 
brute, and I am glad to know that you 
can suffer. I hope you will suffer; it 
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makes you seem more human, anyhow. 
But in return for your confidence, I will 
answer the other part of your question. 
The man Miller was at the Manor that 
aiternoon. Palliser confessed to me that 
he had given him some important docu- 
ment.” 

“Given him!” 

“Well, sold him, then. Tony hadn’t 
got a shilling in the world, and he would 
never take a halfpenny from me. He 
had to have money. He told me about 
it that night before you came. Miller 
gave him five thousand pounds for it— 
secret-service money from one of the 
branches of ‘his party. Now you know 
all about it.” 

“Yes, I know all about it,” Tallente 
assented a little bitterly. ‘You can take 
your trip to America without a single 
regret, Stella. I shall certainly never be 
a cabinet minister again, much less Prime 
Minister of England. Miller can use 
those papers to my undoing.” 

She shrugged her shoulders as she 
turned toward the door. 

“You are like a fool,” she said, “who 
tried to build the tower of his life with- 
out cement. All very well for experi- 
ments, Andrew, when one is young and 
one can rebuild; but you are a little 
old for that now, aren’t you, and all 
your brain and all your efforts, and 
every thought you have been capable 
of since the day I met you, have been 
given to that one thing. You'll find it 
a little difficult to start all over again. 
. Don’t trouble. I know the way 
down, and I have a car waiting. You 
must take up golf, and make a water- 
garden at Martinhoe. I don’t know 
whether you deserve that I should wish 
you good fortune. I can’t make up my 
mind. But I will—and good-by!” 

She left him in the end quite suddenly. 
Tallente took up the receiver and asked 
for Dartrey’s number. In half an hour 
he was on his way to see him. 


CHAPTER XV 


ALLENTE had the surprise of his 

life when he was shown into Dar- 
trey’s little dining-room. A late break- 
fast was still upon the table, and Nora 
was seated behind the coffee-pot. She 
took prompt pity upon his embarrass- 
ment. 

“You've surprised our secret,” she ex- 
claimed, “but anyhow Stephen was going 
to tell you today. We were married the 
day before yesterday.” 

“That is why I played truant,” Dar- 
trey put in, “although we only went as 
far as Tunbridge Wells.” 

Tallente held out a hand to each. For 
a moment the tragedy in his own life 
was forgotten. 

“I can’t wish you happiness, because 
you have found it,” he said. ‘Wise and 
wonderful people! Let me see if your 
coffee is what I should expect, Nora,” 
he went on. “To tell you the truth, I 
have had rather a disturbed breakfast.” 

“So have we,” Dartrey observed. 


“You mean the Leeds figures, of course?” 
Tallente shook his head. 
“T haven’t even opened a newspaper.” 


“Horlock went down himself yesterday | 
to speak for his candidate. Our man is | 
in by five thousand, seven hundred 
votes.” 

“Amazing!” Tallente murmured. 

“It is the greatest reversal of figures 
in political history,” Dartrey declared. 
“Listen, Tallente. I was quite prepared 
to go to the Session, as you know, but 
Horlock’s had enough. He is asking 
for a vote of confidence on Tuesday. 
He'll lose by at least sixty votes.” 

“And then?” 

“We can’t put it off any longer. We 
shall have to take office. I shall be sent 
for as the nominal leader of the Party, 
and F shall pass the summons on to you. 
Here is a list of names. Some of them 
we ought to see unofficially at once.” 

Tallente looked down the slip of paper. 
He came to a dead stop with his finger 
upon Miller’s name. 

“I know,” Dartrey said sympathetic- | 
ally. “But Tallente, you must remember | 
that men are not made all in the same | 
mold, and Miller is the link between us | 
and a great many of the most earnest | 
disciples of our faith. In politics a man | 
has sometimes to be accepted not so | 
much for what he is as for the power | 
which he represents.” 

“Has he agreed to serve under me?” 
Tallente asked. 

“We have never directly discussed 
the subject,” Dartrey replied. “He posed | 
rather as the ambassador when we came 
to you at Martinhoe, but as a matter of 
fact, if it interests you to know it, he| 
was strongly opposed to my invitation | 
to you. I am expecting him here every | 
moment; in fact he telephoned that he | 
was on the way an hour ago.” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ILLER arrived, a few minutes later, | 

with the air of one already cultivat- 
ing an official gravity. He was dressed 
in his own concepticn of morning clothes, 
—which fitted him nowhere,—linen which 
confessed to a former day’s service, and | 
a brown Holmburg hat. It was notice- 
able that while he was almost fulsome 
in his congratulations to Nora, and over- 
cordial to Dartrey, he scarcely glanced 
at Tallente and confined himself to a 
nod by way of greeting. 

“Couldn’t believe it when you told me} 
over the telephone,” he said. “I con- 
gratulate you both heartily. What about 
Leeds, Dartrey?” 

“Splendid!” 

“It’s the end, I suppose?” 

“Absolutely! That is why I tele- 
phoned for you. Horlock is quite re- 
signed. I understand that they will send 
for me, but I wish to tell you, Miller, 
as I have just told Tallente, that I have 
finally made up my mind that it would 
not be in the best interests of our party 
for me to attempt to form a ministry 
myself. I am therefore passing the task 
on to Tallente. Here is a list of what 
we propose.” 

Miller clenched the sheet of paper in 
his hand without glancing at it. His 
tone was bellicose. He put his question 
directly. 

“Do I understand that Tallente is to | 
be Prime Minister?” iH 

“Certainly! You see I have out you | 
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down for the Home Office, Sargent as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Saunder- 
son—”’ 

“T don’t want to hear any more,” 
Miller interrupted. “It’s time we had 
this out. I object to Tallente being 
placed at the head of our party.” 

“And why?” Dartrey asked coldly. 

“Because he is a newcomer and has 
done nothing to earn such a position,” 
Miller declared, “because he has come 
to us as an opportunist, because there 
are others who have served the cause of 
the people for all the years of their 
life, who have a better claim; and be- 
cause at heart, mind you, Dartrey, he 
isn’t a people’s man.” 

“What do you mean by saying that I 
am not a people’s man?” Tallente de- 
manded. 

“Just what the words indicate,” was 
the almost fierce reply. ‘You're Eton 
and Oxford, not board-school and ap- 
prentice. Your brain brings you to the 
cause of the people, not your heart. You 
aren’t one of us, and never could be. 
You're an aristocrat, and before we knew 
where we were, you'd be legislating for 
aristocrats. You'd try and sneak them 
into your cabinet. It’s their atmosphere 
you’ve been brought up in. It’s with 
them you want to live. That’s what I 
mean when I say that you’re not a peo- 
ple’s man, Tallente, and I defy anyone 
to say that you are.” 

“Miller,” Dartrey intervened earnest- 
ly, “you are expounding a case from the 
narrowest point of view. You say that 
Tallente was born an aristocrat. That 
may or may not be true; but surely it 
makes his espousal of the people’s cause 
all the more honest and convincing. For 
you to say that he is not a people’s man, 
you who have heard his speeches in the 
House, who have read his pamphlets, 
who have followed, as you must have 
followed, his political career, is sheer 
folly.” 

“Then I am content to remain a fool,” 
Miller rejoined. “Once and for all, I 
decline to serve under Tallente; and I 
warn you that if you put him forward, 
if you go so far, even as to give him a 
seat in the cabinet of the government it 
is your job to form, you will disunite the 
Party and bring calamity upon us.” 

“Have you any further reason for 
your attitude,” Tallente asked pointedly, 
“except those you have put forward?” 


— met his questioner’s earnest 
gaze defiantly. 

“T have,” he admitted. 

“State it now, then, please.” 

Miller rose to his feet. 

“T make my appeal to you, Dartrey,” 
he said. “You have put forward this 
man as your choice of a leader of the 
great Democratic Party, the party which 
is to combine all branches of labor, the 
party which is to stand for the people. 
I charge him with having written in the 
last year of the war a scathing attack 
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upon the greatest of British institutions, 
the Trades Unions, an article written 
from the extreme aristocratic standpoint, 
an article which, if published today and 
distributed broadcast among the miners 
and operatives of the north, would result 
in a revolution if his name were per- 
sisted in.” 

“T have read everything Tallente has 
ever written, and I have never come 
across any such article,” Dartrey de- 
clared promptly. 

“You have never come across it, be- 
cause it was never published,’ Miller 
continued; “and yet the fact remains 
that it was written and offered to the 
Universal Review. It was actually in 
type, and was only held back at the 
earnest request of the government, he- 
cause on the very day that it should 
have appeared, an armistice was con- 
cluded between the railway-men, the 
miners and the War Council; and the 
government was terrified lest anything 
should happen to upset that armistice.” 

“Is this true, Tallente?”’ Dartrey 
asked anxiously. 

“Perfectly. I admit the existence of 
the article, and I admit that it was 
written with all the vigor I could com- 
mand, on the lines quoted by Miller. 
Since, however, it was never published, 
it can surely be treated as non-existent?” 

“That is just what it cannot be,” 
Miller declared. “The signed manuscript 
of that article is in the hands of those 
who would rather-see it published than 
have Tallente Prime Minister.” 

“Blackmail,” the latter remarked 
quietly. 

“You can call it what you please,” 
was the sneering reply. “The facts are 
as I have stated them.” 

“But what in the world could have 
induced you to write such an article, 
Tallente?” Dartrey demanded. |. “Your 
attitude towards labor, even when you 
were in the Coalition Cabinet, was per- 
fectly sound.” 

“Tt was more than sound; it was sym- 
pathetic,” Tallente insisted. ‘That is 
why I worked myself into the state of 
indignation which induced me to write 
it. I will not defend it. It is sufficient 
to remind you both that when we were 
hard pressed, when England really had 
her back to the wall, when coal was the 
very blood of life to her, a strike was 
declared in South Wales and received 
the open sympathy of the faction with 
whom this man Miller here is associated. 
Miller has spoken plainly about me. 
Let him hear what I have to say about 
him. He went down to South Wales 
to visit these miners, and he encouraged 
them in a course of action which, if 
other industries had followed suit, would 
have brought this country into slavery 
and disgrace. And furthermore, let me 
remind you of this, Dartrey. It was 
Miller’s branch of the Labor Party who 
sent him to Switzerland to confer with 
enemy socialists; and for the last eight- 
een months of the war he practically 
lived under the espionage of our secret 
service—a suspected traitor.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Miller fumed. 

“Tt is the truth and easily proved,” 
Tallente retorted. ‘When peace came, 
however, Miller’s party altered their 


tactics, and the hatchet was to have 
been buried. My article was directed 
against the Trades Unions as they were 
at that time, not as they are today, and 
I still claim that if public opinion had 
not driven them into an arrangement 
with the government, my article would 
have been published and would have 
done good. To publish it now could 
answer no useful purpose. Its applica- 
tion is gone, and the conditions which 
prompted its tone disappeared.” 

“T am beginning to understand,” Dar- 
trey admitted. “Tell me, how did the 
manuscript ever leave your possession 
Tallente?” 

“T will tell you,” Tallente replied 
pointing over at Miller. “Because tha‘ 
man paid Palliser, my secretary, five 
thousand pounds out of his secret-service 
money to obtain possession of it.” 


ILLER was plainly discomfited. 
“Who told you that lie?” he 
faltered. 

“It’s no lie; it’s the truth,” Tallent: 
rejoined. “You used five thousand 
pounds of secret-service money to gratif\ 
a private spite.” 

“That's false, anyhow,” Miller re- 
torted. “I have no personal spite agains: 
you, Tallente. I look upon you as a 
dangerous man in our party, and if | 
have sought for means to remove you 
from it, it has been not from persona! 
feeling but for the good of the cause.” 

“There stands your leader!” Tallente 
continued. “Did you consult him be- 
fore you bribed my _ secretary and 
hawkec about that article, first to Hor- 
lock and now to heaven knows whom?” 

“Tt is the first I have heard of it,” 
Dartrey said sternly. 

“Just so! It goes to prove what I 
have declared before—that Miller’s at- 
tack upon me is a personal one.” 

“And I deny it,” Miller exclaimed 
fiercely. “I don’t like you, Tallente: 
I hate your class; and I distrust your 
presence in the ranks of the Democratic 
Party. Against your leadership I shall 
fight tooth and nail. —Dartrey,” he 
went on, “you cannot give Tallente 
supreme control over us. You will only 
court disaster, because that article will 
surely appear, and the whole position 
will be made ridiculous. I am strong 
enough—that is to say, those who are 
behind me will take my word on trust— 
to wreck the position on Thursday. I can 
keep ninety Labor men out of the Lobby, 
and the government will carry their 
vote of confidence.’ In that case, our 
coming to power may be delayed for 
years. We shall lose the great opportun- 
ity of this century. Tallente is your 
friend, Dartrey; but the cause comes 
first. I leave the decision with you.” 

Miller took his departure with a smile 
of evil triumph upon his thin lips. He 
had his moment of discomfiture, however, 
when Dartrey coldly ignored his ex- 
tended hand. The two men left behind 
heard the door slam. 

“This is the devil of a _ business, 
Tallente!” Dartrey said grimly. 

(The next installment of this spirited 
novel by the author of “The Wicked 
Marquis” brings it to a situation dra- 
matic indeed. Watch for it in our forth- 
coming July issue.) 
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The Averill Case 


(Continued from page 20) 


“How did Mr. Hazlitt come back? Up 
the stairs from the billiard-room?” 

‘No—the other way.” 

“You and he went straight down?” 

‘Ves. 

“Did he speak to you again that night 

alone?” 

“Vies,?’ 

“What did he say?” 

She was terrified again. She looked 
at Thrale, and he took her hand again, 
holding his finger on her pulse. 

“He said—he said: ‘For God’s sake, 
Win—be careful! If they ask you, say 
ve were both there—all the time.’ That 
was all. And I tried. Mr. Tully was 
terrible, but I didn’t tell him—I didn’t 
mean to tell you.” 

“I hope you will be very glad that 
you have told me,” said Thrale gravely. 

“Doctor, you don’t—say you don’t be- 
lieve Ted did it?” 

“I can’t say anything yet, Miss Law- 
son. Try to rest as much as you can 
—and to be alone. <I may come to see 
you again.” 


“PD OWERS above, Thrale!” I said when 
we were outside. “It looks bad for 
Hazlitt!” 
eV C6: 
Averill.” 

Mrs. Averill, unlike the other two, was 
deadly quiet—so quiet that she frightened 
me. She was as white as a sheet; she 
was startlingly lovely in her black gown. 

“I hope you are going to work with 
me, not against me, Mrs. Averill,” Thrale 
said. “I know so much from Hazlitt 
and Miss Lawson that you would be 
foolish to try to deceive me.” 

She bowed. ‘Mr. Pemberton assures 
me you wish to help us,” she said with 
a great deal of dignity. 

“Thank you. You saw Hazlitt alone 
last night? Where—and when?” 

“On the stairs. Winnie—Miss Lawson 
—was in the billiard-room, with my hus- 
band. We could hear their voices.” 

“Mrs. Averill—was your husband jeal- 

? Did he believe that your old feel- 


Come on—I want to see Mrs. 


ous? 
ing for Mr. Hazlitt persisted?” 

She was startled. ‘“Yes—” 

“Was he correct?” 

Her answer came swiftly: “No!” 

“What Mr. Hazlitt told you was some- 
thing that put the old relation between 
you finally away, was it not?” 

“wes; 

“You—in a way, you said good-by to 
one another? Was there anything that 
—some one overiooking your meeting 
might have—misconstrued?” 

She started to her feet. 

“Why, I—oh, God—I never thought! 
You mean—” She regained her self-con- 
trol as suddenly as she had lost it. When 
she spoke again, it was quietly, simply. 
“Mr. Hazlitt kissed me—just as he left 
me—as he might have kissed his sister.” 

“Mr. Averill might have seen that?” 

“I don’t know—I suppose he might.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Ted—Mr. Hazlitt—started up the 
stairs. I felt rather faint, and I opened 
the elevator door, and stepped in. My 


finger was on the button that sent it to 
the third floor, when I heard a shot. I 


must have been startled—the car started, | 
and I had to go all the way up before | 


I could come back. When I came down, 


everyone was rushing into the billiard- | 


room, and I followed them.” 

“You know that Mr. Tully suspects 
you—as well as Hazlitt?” 

“Yes!” she said scornfully. 


“Vou have told me a great deal, Mrs. | 


Averill,” said Thrale. ‘Thank you.” 


HRALE fairly dragged me into a 


hotel and into the grill. 
“Black coffee—big cup!” 
to the waiter. 
“Bully!” he = said 
about it, Cameron?” 
“Hazlitt—” I said. 


then. 


Thrale frowned. 


he — 
“Well—how | 


“He had opportunity—you could say | 


all three of them had that. But mo- 
tive?” 

“Jealousy?” I suggested. “Some one 
of them may be lying. They were so 
mixed up. The thing had flamed up be- 
fore—suppose it did last night, when 
they all thought it was settled?” 

“Who thought so. Cameron? 
of them didn't know everything the 
others knew? Did Winnie Lawson 


Which | 


know Mrs. Averill had stopped caring | 


for Hazlitt? Did Averill?” 

“Oh—but she'd trust Hazlitt—” 

“Perhaps. Poor little devil, the way 
that mother’s beaten her about!” 

He got up. “Come on—back to Haz- 
litt’s.” 

The distance was short, and we walked. 
Just as we turned into the door of the 
bachelor house in which Hazlitt lived, 
a motor stopped, and Tully and a couple 
of plain-clothes men jumped out. 

“Hello!” said Tully. “You're warm, 
Cameron—I'l] hand you that! Come on 
up; you might as well be in on it.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HAZLITT flung open his door himself; | 
he gave back a step when he saw | 


Tully. 

One of the Central Office men stepped 
up to Hazlitt and mumbled some form of 
words, his hand on his shoulder. 

“All right, Clancy!” said Tully. 

I didn't know what I thought about 
Hazlitt. But I did like the way he stood 
up to it, tight-lipped and steady. 

“You'd better come through, hadn't 
you, Mr. Hazlitt?” said Tully. He took 
a tiny ornamental pistol from his pocket. 
“We found the gun in your car, you see. 
One of our men saw you hide it.” 

I jumped. That was what Tully had 
held back, then! Lord, it seemed to 
settle it. I expected Hazlitt to wilt. 
But he didn't. 

“You—you dirty murderer!” 

It was his way. 
“Just a minute,” 
Tully wheeled upon him. 
“Where do you come in? 
get out!” he snapped. + 


said Tul- 
ly. 


Shut up or 


said Thrale quietly. | 


| 
| 


“T’'m trying to save you from a mis- | 


take,” said Thrale quietly. ‘Hazlitt— 
the whole truth, now, if you please. You 
can’t keep it back any longer. Wait a 


| 
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second, though—I’d better tell what I 
know.” 

“You certainly had—if you know any- 
thing!” sneered Tully. 

Very quietly Thrale told what we had 
learned that day. Then he turned to Haz- 
litt. 

“You left Mrs. Averill and started up 
the stairs to go back to the organ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where were you when you heard the 
shot?” 

“Just past the turn in the stairs—” 

“And you turned and ran down? Was 
anyone in the hall? Did you see or hear 
anything?” 

“T didn’t see anyone. I heard—the 
elevator had just started—” 

Tully cried out. It was like the sharp 
yelp of a hound upon a new scent. 

“What did you do?” 

“T went into the billiard-room. Jimmy 
—Averilli—was there—the way they 
found him.” 

“That pistol Mr. Tully has was there 
—close by him?” j 

“On the table—yes.” 

“Then—by God—better and better!” 
cried Tully. “Mrs. Averill—she—” 


Hazlitt turned upon him savagely. 

“Damn you—shut up! I've been ly- 
ing—I did it,” he said. 

“No use,” said Thrale. “The truth, I 
told you, Hazlitt! You picked up that 
pistol and went back upstairs—” 

“I—I couldn’t leave it there.” 

“Telephone—no! Regan,’—Tully was 
frantic.—*‘Regan, beat it to Wainwright’s 
—arrest Mrs. Averill. I'll get the war- 
rant later.” 

“Why? Mrs. Averill is not guilty.” 
Thrale’s voice was like ice. 

“That’s her pistol; I have proof of that 
—she kept it in her room.” 

“Then take this evidence too. The 
pistol was in the drawer in which it was 
always kept before dinner. Mrs. Peven- 
sey saw it, when she opened the drawer 
to look for something, and called atten- 
tion to it. Mrs. Pevensey and Mrs. Av- 
erill went out, then, and downstairs, with 
another of the guests—Mrs. Charteris. 
And Mrs. Averill was never alone after 
that until Mrs. Pevensey went upstairs 
for her wraps. And the pistol was gone 
then. Some one had taken it, mean- 
while—and Mrs. Averill could not have 
done so!” 


Tully’s jaw fell. 

“If you can prove that—” he said. 

“T don’t say things I can’t prove!” 
snapped Thrale. “Only one person had 
the opportunity to go upstairs and get 
that pistol. And that was the only per- 
son who had a motive for killing Averill.” 

“Who?” 

“Did you listen to what I told you? 
Who but Averill himself?” 

Hazlitt cried out. 

“He saw what he saw,” said Thrale. 
“Or else—he lied when he told Miss Law- 
son he had ceased to care for her, and 
was glad that she had found happiness. 
Which? I don’t know—the only one 
who could answer that question is dead 
But he killed himself—as you said your- 
self you would have believed if the pistol 
had been beside him, Tully!” 

I give Tully this much credit—he was 
decent enough once he had to admit that 
he’d been wrong. He gave out a state- 
ment about the discovery of the pistol 
under the billiard-table—said it had been 
overlooked in the first hurried search 
And that discovery, he said, eliminated 
the possibility of anything else but 
suicide. 





either of these whose case has been 
abandoned by every probation officer and 
every lawyer who is acquainted with it. 
She has been helped again and again to 
find respectable employment in respecta- 
ble places. One of these places of em- 
ployment was as a waitress in a well 
known hotel for women. She was doing 
her work well and was earning and sav- 
ing considerable money. Yet she slipped 
back into her old life. She even volun- 
tarily left the city and went to another 
State to practice it. I have drawn a 
long line through her name in my book 
of addresses, a line that is seldom found 
there for the line means “No hope.” 
Watch the crime-records spread before 
you in the newspapers, and you will note 
little evidence of the obedience of law- 
less impulse among women criminals. 
You will find, when you find at all, far 
more of long and careful calculation. 
Yet while she is showing more evidence 
of expertness in the commission of crime, 
I am after all not anxious about the 
woman criminal. I have a strong hope 
and faith that she will ultimately be 
eliminated. And this will be brought 
about not by any method sc barbarous 
as capital punishment, which is perform- 
ing murder to punish murder. I do not 
claim for women a greater spirituality 
than man has. My hope does not lie in 
that direction. I do not think of women 
as angels who trail the tips of their 
wings for a little time in the dust of this 
world and then are translated. No, my 
sex has other qualities which ordinarily 
lead away from the commission of crime. 


The Woman 
Offender 


(Continued from page 13) 


Women have ideality; they have fore- 
sight; they are calculating. Upon these 
co I build my belief that the woman of- 
fender gradually will be eliminated from 
modern life. 


| HAVE hope of seeing society rid of 
all women offenders, because women 
are farsighted. They can see farther 


and clearer than men do. They see far 
enough and deep enough and clear enough 
to perceive that crime is not a paying 
investment. They see that down the 
long road detection awaits, and a trip 
“up the river’—perhaps the gallows or 
the electric chair. 

Woman is calculating. That attribute 
which causes her to wait long to commit 
a crime and to commit it by a coolly 
arranged plan will help eventually to save 
her from crime. By a process of mathe- 
matics she will reach a conclusion against 
the commission of it. 

As deterrents of crime among women 
I recommend less leniency by judge and 
juries. A woman must understand that 
there is a new order. She can no longer 
depend upon making sorrowful eyes at 
the judge, because the judge may be a 
woman. A woman’s bid for sympathy 
from a woman must be sincere. The 
feminine scent for the spurious in femin- 


inity is strong. It serves her as well 
when trying a case in a courtroom as it 
does in a bargain scrimmage of a depart- 
ment-store. The woman who meditates 
an offense against the social order can 
no longer be sure of her fortune with 
the jury. That juror who wears a flower 
in her hat may cast the vote that will 
hang her. Not that the woman juror 
will be cruel, but she will not be senti- 
mental! She will be conscientious. And 
when women judges and jurors set an ex- 
ample of non-discrimination because of 
the sex of those on trial before them, 
the men will follow the example set by 
them. 

And lastly there is education. Even 
the sub-normals can be trained away 
from crime and into some degree of use- 
fulness—in farm work, for instance. 
The normal girl requires the broadened 
outlook, the sense of power, self-confi- 
dence, the interest in impersonal things, 
that follow education. 

In settlement work the first step I took 
with my charges and the first I take with 
an unfortunate woman client, after en- 
deavoring to better her living conditions 
and provide her a means of earning an 
honest livelihood, is to educate her out 
of the depths. 

I do not preach to her. I seek to in- 
terest her in something outside herself. 
I persuade her to read, to take up a new 
branch of study, to frequent the public 
library. When I have instilled this new 
interest in her life, I feel that the cap 
sheaf of my efforts for her has been 
placed. 





produced a comedy adaptation from the 
French called “Toto.” His hero in this 
instance is a man who had, in his youth 
inadvertently married a saintly young 
person who insisted upon conducting 
Bible classes in the provinces, while her 
husband preferred the gay life of the 
boulevards. Realizing that he was’ never 
intended for a model husband, Toto 


Flappers All 


(Continued from page 63) 


leaves his too-good wife and establishes 
himself in Paris. When their divorce is 
granted, it is decreed that their daughter 
shall spend four months a year with her 
father and eight with her mother. 


Grown to young womanhood, the girl, 
greatly beloved by both her parents, 
turns all her suitors aside with the ex- 
planation that she will never marry until 
she has effected a reconciliation between 
her father and mother. Knowing her 
to be in love with a personable young 
diplomat, Toto agrees to return to his 
wife, to give up his Parisian life and be 
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good, for the sake of his daughter. 
Ditrichstein is as suave and interesting as 
usual, and his company includes Frances 
Underwood and Phoebe Foster. 


HE wife in “The Ghost Between” is a 

human sort. Asa college girl, she had 
run away with and married her college- 
boy sweetheart and for two years was 
ever so happy. .Then her husband 
died. 

Iwo years later the wife calls on the 
doctor, to pay him an installment on 
the bill she owes him. He begs her to 
keep the money, confessing an interest in 
her that amounts to love. But she is 
through with marriage, and rather proud 
of her loyalty to the dead man’s memory. 
The doctor honors her for the stand she 
hes taken, but argues that she has no 
right to permit it to ruin her life. He is 
a rich and a lonely man. Why will she 
not let him give her the protection of his 
name and his home? If she will become 
his “wife in name only,” he will be 
content. 

The bargain is struck and they are 
married. But the experiment proves a 
failure until a younger man_ persuades 
the wife that the doctor is tired of his 
bargain and asks her to elope with him. 
The doctor then enters the field frankly 
as a lover and—wins. It is a curious 
mixture of tragedy and farce and 
domestic comedy, this play by Vincent 
Lawrence, but unusually entertaining, and 
it is brightly played by Arthur Byron 
as the doctor, Laura Walker as the wife 
and Glenn Anders as the accommodating 
friend: 


HE A. A. Milne who was for many 
years the editor of London Punch 
has written a charming light comedy in 
“Mr. Pim Passes By,” and the Theater 
Guild has given it another of those com- 


pletely satisfying productions for which 
it is establishing a local reputation. The 
actors principally engaged include 


that fine comédienne Laura Hope Crews, 
who plays the wife; Dudley Digges, who 


is the husband; a bouncing and attractive 
English ingénue named Phyllis Povah; 
and Leonard Mudie, 


HAT is a hero? Given two brothers, 


one of whom is a thief and a rotter | 
at home, but a croix de guerre man in 


time of war, and the other a prosaic 
plodder, fussy, irritable, humorless, timid 
clerk—which of them would you select 


as being worthy the honor suggested by | 


the title “The Hero?” Emery Pottle, 


a writer of short stories, puts the query | 


up to his audiences in an interesting little 
drama which was given a few special 
matinée performances last month, and 
then, because of its promise, laid aside 
until next season. It is, so far as the 
records show, Mr. Pottle’s first play. 


Being a modest chap, he wrote it under | 


the nom de plume of Gilbert Emery, but 
he took his bows as Pottle himself. 


There is much true stuff in this little | 


play, and it was well acted by Grant Mit- 
chell, who played the plodder; Robert 
Ames as the bad boy; Kathleen Mac- 
Donell as the wife, Jetta Goud.ul and 
Blanche Frederici. 


NONE of the music plays of the month 
amounted to much. One was called 
“Love Birds,” rather twittery as to score 
and as interesting as to book as you could 
reasonably expect a music comedy that 
opens with a bargain sale of lingerie in 
New York and ends in a harem in Persia, 
to be. 

“The Right Girl” is a music play of 
the more modest and saner type, telling 
some kind of a story—this one being 
about the young man who wants to marry 
the rich man’s daughter and is prevented 
from doing so for two acts, both by the 
evolutions of the chorus, which is always 
getting in the way, and the machinations 


of a villain and a Spanish senorita—and 


possessing enough tuneful songs to make 


the business of the youth who sells music | graduates. 


in the lobby worth while. 
“It’s Up to You” 
in with the fair to middlin’ group, 





Home Again 


(Continued from ‘8 83) 


In one of these we set forth to drive 
around the road which ascends the rock 
spiralwise. It was a bright morning. 
The full white clouds blew through the 
deep blue sky like sails of ships upon 
the sea. To the one side we saw the 
coasts of Morocco,—a wall, as it seemed, 
before the impenetrable heart of Africa, 
—a fairy blue shore, delicate, glistening. 
Thence, in the old days, came the ter- 
rible hordes of the Moors. to enter into 
and possess the orange-clad slopes of An- 
dalusia. On the other side, the moun- 
tains of Spain uplifted into the blaze of 
the morning their crowns of winter snow. 

After breathing the ozone of those 
rocky heights and dazzling our eves with 
the wide landscape so radiant with the 
light of sky and sea, we ventured across 
the border into Spanish territory, and be- 
came spectacles for the edification of a 
shabby little town whose faded pink and 
blue and yellow buildings were colored 
like the remnants of last summer’s ward- 


robe. On the border we were greeted by 
a pompous soldier in the complete regalia 
of the days before 1914. when war was 
still a pageant and a pastime for gentle- 
men. 
tight coat and helmet, and all his trappings 
of silver and scarlet, he was the most or- 
namental thing on the landscape—the 
only thing, indeed, which did not look 
shabby and dusty, like the contents of a 
pawnshop. He let us pass with a flour- 
ish, After wandering rather forlornly, 
we returned the richer by two terrible 
spikes crusted with blood from the last 
bullfight thereabouts, which were sold to 
us for the price of several bunches of 
hyacinths. Finally we made our way 
back to the hotel, where we dined sump- 
tuously on very white bread, very black 
coffee, and unlimited hors d’euvres, 


HIS was all. 
to see or do in Gibraltar, though 
Fred did report a movie. Life dragged, 


is another that fits | 


| 


In his long gray-blue breeches and | 





There was nothing else | 


| 
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Meanwhile I had plenty of cause for 
private pessimism. I was pouring letters 
into the wide seas that lay between me 
‘and Japan, and naturally obtaining no 
answer of any sort, no assurance that they 
had found their way cround,the troubled 
world. It is hard for hope to subsist only 
on memory. And all this time, as I dis- 
covered when I got to New York, a cable 
was pursuing me, telling me to go to 
London and providing further funds. So 
I missed an opportunity to add one more 
chapter to my adventures, and to go 
home at last like a lady. 

At last our old soaks on board took 
matters into their hands and made an 
illicit excursion into the mountains of 
Spain, returning with suitcases full of red 
and white wine, for which apparently 
they had exchanged the last remnants of 
their wits, and singing the praises of a 
town called Rondo, which, they averred, 
was the very Paradise of Omar. Whether 
it was the genial influence of these me- 
dicinal waters, I cannot tell, but the Cap- 
tain relented and said that we too might 
go to Rondo but no further. So to 
Rondo we set forth, Fred and I, with the 
chaperonage of the Red Cross and others. 
Strict teetotalers were we, but not unin- 
terested in Rondo, for is not that fair 
mountain fortress upon the road to the 
Alhambra? 

It was our first real release after forty 
days or more at sea, and we gamboled 
like schoolchildren as our little railway 
carriage climbed into the mountains. The 
air was cool as in very early spring, but 
the fields were green, and the - laden 
orange trees gorgeous and golden. And 
gay with narcissus. 

About one o'clock we came into a town 
that overlooked a very deep gorge filled 
with shadows of noonday blue and det- 
orated by a river which coiled and 
sparkled like a silver ribbon dropped 
from on high. After a luncheon at which 
we refused the draughts of Omar in 
favor of food which might have tempted 
even that old epicure, we went out to 
reconnoiter. Unlike the Orient, whose 
fabled gorgeousness one must pursue 
down back alleys of filth and unearth 
from such human and animal débris as 
no Occidental mind, unaided, can con- 
ceive, Spain met at once the illusions of 
fancy. For all the land bore about it an 
indescribable air of melancholy romance, 
of wild and lonely beauty, infertile yet 
not barren. It seemed like a great man’s 
house from which the master had de- 
parted, leaving it only to servants and 
caretakers. We found a little Moor- 
ish palace now owned by a Spanish coun- 
tess—a series of graceful little rooms 
with scalloped arches and roofed patios, 
tiled in blue and white, sunny, garden- 
like. It had none of the splendor, the 
unlimited luxury, the imperial magnifi- 
cence of the Mohammedan palaces of 
northern India. But the architecture 
was similar, though on a smaller scale, 
and it was all delicate, bright and lace- 
like, a house for ladies. 


yen our party returned to the 
hotel, we were met by a telegram. 
The ship, it announced, had coal and was 
leaving. The Captain ‘would wait twelve 
hours for us and no longer. There was 
a wild scramble. The hotel manager 


came to the rescue with time-table and a 
lunch, which, it seemed, he had packed 
against this emergency, having himself 
read the telegram and surmised that we 
could not have dinner there. And thus 
ably seconded, we were off. 

Off to the station, that is. For the 
train lived up to the reputation of the 
land and did not arrive for two mortal 
hours, which seemed at that time a pre- 
cious fraction of our twelve. The moon 
swept over the hill, and all the stars be- 
gan to glitter, and the night winds took 
possession of the silvery fields. And still 
the train delayed. We consoled our- 
selves as best we might with the hotel’s 
delicious chicken, while I unearthed from 
my unconscious enough Spanish to ask 
for not merely coffee, but coffee con 
leche. 

The train came at last; we piled into 
the little railway carriage, with unlimited 
oranges after us. And to this day that 
midnight career downward among the 
mountains of Spain remains a romantic 
spot in my memory. Outside the moon- 
light lay on the hills like snow, and we 
could see the orange trees, their golden 
burden all turned to silver, and some- 
times even the tiny forms of flowers. 


BOUT two o'clock we came into Al- 
geciras, the Spanish town which 
faces Gibraltar, and, awaking a sleepy 
porter at the hotel, made him promise to 
call us in two hours and fortify us with 
coffee. Next morning we opened our 
eyes on a gray and windy dawn. All 
around there was a stir and roar, as of 
winds howling through all the hollows of 
the earth, and seas reverberating on 
every shore. After a breakfast of rolls 
and coffee, we found the launch that was 
to take us to the ship. The harbor was 
seething, and the captain of the launch 
was No more serene than the weather. 
It wasn’t his habit, he said, to go out on 
a day like this, and it was bad policy for 
a ship to brave such an ocean. You had 
to take a sea like that if it caught you in 
the midst of a voyage, but it wasn’t wise 
for creatures born without fins to court 
it. -But the ship’s orders were that we 
must come across, if we were to share 
in her immediate departure. So we 
started. In a moment I was sick unto 
death. All the seven seas of the world 
had not yet prepared me for that ter- 
rible vertigo. 

Through it all I soon gathered that 
Fred was supporting me with his arm; 
that we were endeavoring to keep from 
crashing into the ship which was tossing 
on the waves, as helpless, it seemed, as 
an empty walnut-shell; and that the only 
safe way of getting us up was by letting 
down a rope ladder from the decks. 
One by one the rest were pulled up—I 
being left to the last as the helpless and 
fainting member. Then some one spoke 
to me; there was a rope around my 
waist; and, while the winds and waters 
and gray skies whirled round me like 
dizzy wheels, some one put a rope in my 
hand and told me to climb. And then 
out of that wreck of consciousness, some 
old arboreal instinct revived within me, 
and half fainting as I was, I went up 
over the side of the ship, swinging over 
the tossing waters like a monkey, and 
fainted again at the top. 


Wwuex I really came to, we were out 
upon the howling Atlantic, a help- 
less prey it seemed, to winds and seas. 
For days the tumult continued, and | 
lay prone. Then peace fell like a caress 
upon the waters. There came calm blue 
days and a breath of the tropics. We 
were sliding along near the Azores, over 
a sea that was like a quiet pool, calm 
misty, languid. Then, for the first time, 
I had a chance to see what modifica- 
tions Gibraltar had made in our list ot 
passengers. A welcome modification, 
too! For we had picked up twenty 
young American naval officers, who had 
seen hard service in the Mediterranean 
They were lads of all degrees of social! 
and intellectual attainment, who shared 
but one thing in common, the sense ot 
insufferable ennui. They had seen some 
of the hardest service of the war in the 
Mediterranean waters, and among all the 
haunts of the submarines, and though 
their task had been at least a compara- 
tively cleanly one—tolerably free from 
mud and cooties—it had had its own pe- 
culiar horrors, in the peculiar nervousness 
of destroyer service and the loneliness of 
that watchful cruise upon the sea. 

I had little time to investigate these 
new additions to our society, however, 
because the battle of wind and sea once 
more began. We had turned north now, 
and it was bitterly cold. Our ship had 
no heat, and most of us were inured to 
the tropics. What this sudden plunge 
into winter on the Atlantic was may well 
be imagined. I lay below with all my 
wardrobe piled on top of me, perfectly 
resigned to what seemed my prospects 
of ending my mortal span, provided that 
the end would only come speedily. 

Once a wave crashed through and del- 
uged me. Some one came and and doc- 
tored the porthole, and said the whole 
ship was wet, and went away. Some 
one else dipped up the salt water in 
which all my property was swimming. 
and an Indian boy followed and mopped 
up. I got off the worst of my wet things, 
wrapped myself in the comforting 
warmth of a steamer rug which was also 
wet, but which, being of wool, seemed 
by comparison dry. Then being too sick 
to stand I moved over to the little couch 
which had escaped the deluge, and settled 
down, with the utmost nonchalance, to 
my misery. About dusk, Fred came in, 
very still, very grave and subdued. 

“Tt is all right now,” he said. 

“All right?” I asked feebly. 

“Yes. We have been wrecked.” 

I thought of desert islands and Robin- 
son Crusoe and then dispairingly of 
Japan. 

Fred proceeded to give comforting par- 
ticulars. Oh, yes, we could limp along 
and get into Boston. Only part of the 
decks were washed away; some of the 
seamen had been carried overboard and 
left to die in the waves; a lot of the 
others were laid up with fractured bones; 
and the salt water was all over our food 
so that we should have to survive on 
tea and crackers. The navy had done 
yeoman service through it all, and had 
inspired everybody with confidence they 
did not feel in the original personnel of 
the ship. And he drew a dramatic pic- 
ture of them all huddled together aloft, 
when the captain had been ready to give 
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us up, in momentary expectation of going 
down, while I had lain below in the 
unique security of being too seasick to 
care. 


HIS was the last real event of the 

voyage. We were heading now for 
Boston, wirelessing the while an an- 
nouncement of our troubles and a re- 
quest for ambulances. At dawn the next 
morning we were dumped on our own 
shores, 

For some days I was a foreigner in 
my own land. My clothes were odd, and 
my accent pronounced to be “English,” 
and my social customs had to be refitted 
into the schedules of busy America. But 

s I slipped back into the old ways, I 
discovered that the path around the 
world still figured very seriously in my 
life. All along the way, I had poured 
letters into the wide seas which are the 
only road to Japan. Where they went to 
I cannot tell, but they lost themselves, 
many of them, en route. As for replies, 
I seemed always to flee before them, like 


Gabriel before Evangeline. But after I 
reached New York, letters from Japan 
began to arrive, forwarded from every- 
where. Now all the world loves a lover, 
but the world as a geographical entity 
is not so cordial, and it began to seem 
as if the vastness and roundness of this 
terrestrial globe, the sheer quantity of 
the earth and salt water that may lie be- 
tween human hearts, bade fair to wreck 
my dearest plans. No letters of mine 
had arrived in Japan for some time. The 
conclusions were obvious. The epistles 
that did get through, being written at 
such diverse dates, complicated misun- | 
derstandings. In vain I protested. | 
protest grows cold in such long transit. | 
I cabled, and the cables got stuck in 
mid-ocean. I cursed time and space and 
the largeness of the world. At last came 
a desperate and resolute letter from Syd- 
ney saying that he had resigned his job 
and taken passage on the first ship leav- 
ing harbor, and he was coming the other 
way around the world to find me. 
And he did. 








In Big Towns and Little Ones 


(Continued from page 29) 


show you something that is quite what 
you want.” Usually it is. 

She talks little. She makes up her 
deficit in garrulity by concentrated 
thought. She thinks as intently while 
surveying the customer, estimating her 
needs and mentally surveying the gowns 
in stock, as a bank-president does when 
a sight note is presented for payment. 

She sold a five-thousand-dollar coat in 
ten minutes. It would have required an 
hour to make the sale, or she might not 
have made it, were it not for her attri- 
bute of decision. She knew what the 
customer should have, and wasted neither 
time nor patience nor vitality by offering 
her anything else. “Seeing too many arti- 
cles of apparel destroys desire to buy, 
just as the sight of too much food des- 
troys the desire to eat,” is another 
aphorism of superior saleswomanship. 

“You certainly work quickly, Mrs. 
Burke,” said an admiring associate. 

“It’s knowing what they want and giv- 
ing it to them without unnecessary ado, 
my dear. Train yourself in that,” was 
another of her maxims. 

“Never sell what the customer wont 
like. If you do, you will lose the cus- 
tomer,” is a third portion of her selling 
wisdom. 

“Tt is short-sighted to sell simply to 
add to the day’s sales. It is farsighted 
saleswomanship to win the customer’s 
good will by saying: ‘Wont you come 
back next week? We will be sure to 
have what you want.’ She will prob- 
ably come back. A sale deferred for a 
week is not lost. But a lost customer 
can seldom be regained.” 

“There is a theory that every person’s 
job is born with him,” I reminded. “Is 
the superior saleswoman born or made?” 

“I think that granted health—which 
means energy—patience, foresight — 
which means farsight,—and a little 
more than the average taste or clothes 
sense, she can be molded into a good 
saleswoman. It is a good profession 


for the woman of refinement who is sud- 
denly short of funds. But I do not be- 
lieve she will go far if she begins late. 
It is better to make the start while she 
is still in the twenties. The woman who 
starts at twenty-five starts well.” 


N the other hand, the manager of 

one of the smartest shops near the 
Avenue has less of optimism. “Two of 
the women in our establishment earn ten 
thousand a year,” he said, “but both have | 
been at work for us since they were cash- | 
girls. You can’t begin that way now. 
The stock-girl is the beginner these days. 
If she is apt and ambitious, and watches 
the saleswomen, she may soon get a 
sales-book of her own.” 

“Then you wouldn’t give the woman 
of taste and refinement but of no ex- 
perience a chance as saleswoman?” He | 
shook his head with unmistakable em- 
phasis. 

Different firms, different ideas! Across 
the street from this shop went a pretty 
young woman in her mid-twenties. She 
had been a model for illustrators of 
books and of magazine articles. But the 
need of earning more money than the 
fifty cents an hour of the studios was 
urgent. Stories of women in big busi- 
ness had fired her imagination. 

She was taken on as a model. Posing 
in the studios had removed all the ob- 
stacles in the way of this new work. The 
proprietor noticed that she conformed to 
the law, “Wear clothes well.” He no- 
ticed, too, that she got on well with the 
patrons who dared to lift their eyes and 
essay speech to the haughty goddess who 
shows us how we might possibly look in 
the gowns she displayed for our awed 
eyes—her majesty the model. 

She answered their questions. She 
was interested in them. He overheard 
her discussing the opera with them. His 
ear told him that her modulations and 
inflections were like their own. She was 
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“I believe J'll give that girl a book,” 
he said to his partner. 

“You might try. The rush season is 
on, and she can’t do much harm,” was 
the cautious reply. 

Thus the model had her chance. She 
is one of New York’s most popular 
vendeuses. Her earnings have reached 
two hundred and fifty dollars a week. 


LITTLE way farther down the 
Avenue another woman serves well 
her firm. She is head of the misses’ 
cloaks-and-suits department. She evolved 
out of the state of a stranded music stu- 
dent, a cloak-model, a saleswoman beg- 
ging the superintendent of a Sixth Avenue 
store not to discharge her from a twenty- 
five-dollar-a-week post because she needed 
the money, a plea which he interrupted to 
say he had sent for her to promote her 
to another of his stores. Thirteen years 
after her business beginning, she too 
reckons her income in five figures. She 
is the owner of a beautiful home at Kew 
Gardens, on Long Island, and of a lim- 
ousine. It has been her joy long to care 
for an invalid husband and an aged 
mother. 
“Be earnest in your work. Ernestness 
means thoroughness and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. It doesn’t matter whether 


you care much for clothes. I deal in 
them, but I wouldn’t care what I wear, 
except for business reasons. But I have 
a sense of what I owe my firm. To 
that I give every thought and all my 
strength during business hours. In other 
hours they belong to my family.” 

Differing slightly in outlook and meth- 
ods, the three examples of the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year women agree in the 
essentials : 

A woman is valuable to her firm ac- 
cording to the amount of goods she sells 
during the year. 

The superior saleswoman builds a large 
clientele of patrons who want no other 
than her to wait on them. When sev- 
eral customers can be seen waiting pa- 
tiently for that particular saleswoman to 
wait upon them, her fortune is in the 
making. The woman becomes an asset. 
The possibility of her going to another 
firm is viewed as a catastrophe. 

That is the time when it is most im- 
portant that the developing saleswoman 
and the head of the firm reach an under- 
standing. She has attained a salary of 
a hundred dollars or more a week. But 
because of the large amount of her sales, 
she is entitled to more. She knows it. 
The head of the firm knows it. 

“T want you to know that I appreciate 
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your services to the house,” he says. 
“We are paying you a salary of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a week. The 
firm goes higher than that for purely 
sales work. But we think you are now 
entitled to a commission on your sales. 
Your sales-slips show that you have sold 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods. This house pays two per cent on 
sales. I will therefore write you a check 
for two thousand dollars.” 

Not every girl who resolves to forgo 
the crowded arts and try to take that 
shortcut to competence which is business 
can be sure that she too will earn two 
hundred and fifty dollars a week, nor the 
proud ten thousand dollars a year. But 
she may know that, given health and hard 
work and applied intelligence, she may, 
within a few years earn a hundred dol- 
lars a week or five thousand a year. As 
a good saleswoman, she may with confi- 
dence expect that reward. As a su- 
perior saleswoman, no boundary is 
imposed upon her rewards, save that of 
human endurance. For there is no harder 
work, none making greater exactions. 

The big shops lament that eventually 
the superior saleswoman wants a little 
shop of her own. That little shop is her 
castle in Spain. She thinks often on it, 
and occasionally she achieves it. 





be untangled. She supposed it was natural 
that she should choose another woman 
rather than her mother. 

“We wont say anything more about it 
now, Lois,” she said. 

The day passed quickly—dinner and 
Lois’ delight over her presents. They 
talked for awhile in the evening, and 
went to bed early 

“May I have some people over for sup- 
per next Sunday?” Lois asked at break- 
fast. “Leslie Harriman and Mr. Rad- 
ford, Hugh and Francesca Valentine?” 

“Of course,” Marcia said. “Who’s 
Miss Valentine?” 

“She has only been here a couple of 
weeks,” Lois said. ‘“She—you may not 
like her, Moth.” 

Marcia smiled. She knew that her 
daughter meant she might not approve of 
her. “We'll see,” she said. “I like her 
name. Where is Mrs. Radford?” 

“She’s not here this summer.” 
voice was short. 

“My dear!” her mother said gently. 
Lois did think her a prude. Just be- 
cause she did not want her to go to New 
York! “They are getting divorced, 
then?” 

“Who told you that, Moth?” 

“No one. But I saw them together 
last summer. And Mr. Radford and 
Mrs. Har—” 

“Mother!” 

Marcia looked at her daughter curi- 
ously. 

“Who’s been talking to you about Jim 
Radford?” Lois insisted. 

“Lois dear, sometimes I see things. 
But we wont talk about it any more. 
Probably I’m quite mistaken.” 


Lois’ 


oe morning Marcia washed her 
hair and sat in the garden behind the 
house drying it. 


“Mother, I never saw anything so 


Being Free 
(Continued from page 11) 


pretty!” Lois called from the window. 
“You've got to sit still and I'm going 
to paint you.” She came down with her 
box and brushes and sat on the back 
steps. ‘Why, you haven't a gray hair in 
your head, have you, Moth?” 

“No,” Marcia said placidly. 
I have?” 

Lois went on with her painting quietly. 
Marcia’s hair was dark, but the sunlight 
made it toss with lights of red and gold. 
She had thrown a robe of peacock blue 
over her underwear; her bare feet were 
thrust into Lois’ old Chinese slippers 
—goldfish yellow, Lois called them. 

“Well!” They both turned, as a man 
spoke. It was Jim Radford, standing at 
one side of the house. “I just came up 
over the lawn—your mother didn’t an- 
swer the door,” he said to Lois. “Is she 
in?” 

“Mother?” 
she is!” 

Marcia tossed back her long hair and 
held out her hand. It looked small and 
white, emerging from the huge sleeve of 
the robe. 

“Why, Mrs. Reed!” Radford said. “I 
didn’t recognize you. Lois, why don’t 
you make your mother always wear that 
color?” . 

“J should,” Lois said. “I never 
thought about it. until she came out into 
the sunlight today.” 

“Leslie sent me over to find what time 
supper was,” he said. “You didn’t tell 
me, Lois.” 

“Half-past seven,” said Marcia. “But 
come when you like—it’s nice and cool 
over here.” 

“T think I'll sit down and stay awhile 


“Should 


Lois asked. “Why, there 


if I may,” he said. “May I watch you 
paint, Lois?” 

“My hair’s about dry,” Marcia object- 
ed. “I’m going into the house.” 

“Oh, no, you're not,” Jim Radford 
contradicted her calmly. “I think I shall 
paint you myself, Mrs. Reed. Lois, get 
me a brush and a little canvas, like a 
dear. You have some oils, haven't you?” 

Lois ran upstairs obediently, and Mrs. 
Reed looked up at the man curiously. 

“Nice little kid—that daughter of 
yours,” he said. 

“Ves,” Marcia answered. She looked 
at him steadily, and he stared back at 
her; Marcia had not had a man look at 
her with quite his admiration for some 
years. 

Lois came down then, and they started 
work. Marcia watched them, watched 
Lois in particular, as she leaned forward 
to see Radford’s work, as she leaned for- 
ward, sometimes, to see his face. 

“Now I’ve got to go in the house,” 
Marcia said finally, “or else you wont get 
any dinner.” 

“Mine is about 
“Tt’s just a sketch.” 

“My picture is just a sketch, too,” Jim 
Radford said and he did not show it to 
them. “But I’d like to make it a por- 
trait. May I paint you, Mrs. Reed?” 

“A regular portrait, Jim?” Lois asked 
excitedly. “Oh, Moth, let him! He 
does such marvelous portraits. And it 
will look just like you. Go ahead, Moth 
—I’d so love to have a portrait of you.” 

Marcia hesitated. “I'll come in the 
morning,” he said. “About ten o’clock.” 
She and Lois watched him as he bowed 
gravely and sauntered off across the grass. 


finished,” Lois said. 


Uap four guests from the summer col- 
ony came together—Jim Radford 
and Miss Valentine arm in arm, Hugh 
walking with Leslie Harriman. 
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Francesca Valentine was almost as 
young as Lois, but there any resemblance 
between them ceased. She was slender, 
with the slenderness of a young wild 
animal. Her hair was so black that it 
appeared blue above her white face. Her 
lips were extraordinarily red. There was 
something dashing about her, a kind of 
don’t-give-a-damn air. 

“You're nice to have me for supper,” 
she said. 

“You're nice to come,” Marcia an- 
swered, smiling. “I like having Lois’ 
friends here.” 

“Here, Fran, will you look at that side- 
board!” Mrs. Harriman said, pushing 
into the dining-room. Marcia looked at 
her and smiled. Yes, forty if she was a 
day. But—handsome was the word, she 
decided. Marcia turned, and saw that 
Jim Radford was watching her; Lois and 
Hugh were talking at the farther end of 
the room. 

“Why aren’t you wearing that blue 
thing?” he asked reproachfully. 

Marcia looked down at her black satin 
dress, and smiled. It was not especially 
stylish; the dress could easily have shown 
more of her firm throat. And her arms 
beneath the long black sleeves were pretty 
and white. “That’s only a kimono— 
bathrobe—whatever you call it,” she said. 

“Make it into a dress,” he said. Al- 
ways Jim Radford seemed to command 
rather than suggest. 

“But I don’t want it for a dress,” she 
answered. “And if I did, it wouldn’t be 
a robe for me to wear when you're paint- 
ing me.” 

“There’s sense there, of course,” he 
said. “But you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to wear black.” 

The supper was delicious, and they 
sat for a long time over their coffee 
and cigarettes. Lois watched her mother 
anxiously when Fran Valentine lighted 
a cigarette. Miss Valentine held out her 
case to Marcia. 

“T don’t smoke,” Marcia said. “I used 
to sing when I was a girl, and so I never 
had a chance to acquire the habit.” 

“Tt’s rotten for my voice,” Fran Val- 
entine said. ‘“But—oh, well!” She blew 
twin streams of smoke through her nos- 
trils, and leaned back comfortably. 

“Let’s go out on the piazza,” Lois sug- 
gested. Miss Valentine was really shock- 
ing her daughter, Marcia reflected. She 
smiled inwardly. She remained behind 
after the others had gone to clear the 
table, and Fran Valentine appeared sud- 
denly and began taking dishes into the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, yes, I’m going to,” she said when 
Marcia tried to send her away. “Jim 
told me he was painting your portrait.” 

“Yes,” Marcia said. 

“Tt ought to be nice.” She bent over 
the dishes and piled them neatly. “You’re 
so much the type that Jim paints well. 
I’ve been wondering ever since I reached 
this house why he didn’t fall in love with 
you instead of Leslie.” 

Marcia laughed. “He is in love with 
Mrs. Harriman, of course?” she asked. 
“I’m not simply curious, Miss Valentine. 
But Lois—” 

“Thinks she’s madly in love with him, 
and is really in love with Hugh,” the girl 
finished quickly. “Call me Fran, Mrs. 


Reed. I hate to have people I like call 
me Miss Valentine. And I like you—so 
much better than I thought I would after 
meeting Lois.” 

Marcia smiled again. 
said. “And you call me Marcia. Think 
how it will horrify my daughter! And I 
haven’t been called Marcia for so long 
that I’ve almost forgotten how it sounds.” 

“It’s a nice. name,” Fran Valentine 
said. “And it will simply petrify Lois. 
She doesn’t approve of me quite, you 
know. Then she found out that Hugh 
and I were—in love—once, and she 
doesn’t think it’s delicate of me to. call 
him ‘My dear’ now. And so of course I 
do all the time. I’m rather a cat.” 

They laughed together. “We wont 
wash these,” Marcia said. 

“Yes, let’s,” she said. “Oh, it’s a plot. 
I want to talk with you.” 

Marcia filled the dishpan silently. 
“Oh, about Lois—and New York?” 

“Of course. Lois doesn’t dare talk 
with you—Leslie’s too much of a diplo- 
mat—Hugh doesn’t want to. And Jim 
—doesn’t care. Why not let her go?” 

“She’s too young,” Marcia said. 

“T was younger than she when I had 
my own place.” 

“Yes,” Marcia said. “But in the first 
place, you're stronger than Lois, and in 
the second—Fran, I don’t know that Lois 
would be nice if she was like you.” 

Fran Valentine laughed. “You are a 
nice person,” she said. “But truly, I 
think it would be good for Lois. She 
has talent, and she ought to be in New 
York near things. Lord knows, I’m not 
particularly interested in Lois’ life. But 
it just occurred to me—you’d be a whole 
lot happier without her. You know you 
would.” 

“Perhaps,” Marcia said. “But—” 

They went out on the piazza together. 


“All right,” she 


ARCIA stood alone for a moment. 

Why were they trying to get Lois 
away from her? She called Hugh over 
to her suddenly. 

“What do you think about letting Lois 
go to New York?” she asked him. 

“I’m for it, Mrs. Reed,” Hugh said 
simply. “Of course I’m prejudiced—it 
will mean having her near me. But I 
think it’s what she needs. She’s lazy, and 
she ought to be on her own. And she’s 
a little bit satisfied with herself and her 
work. She’d do more and better stuff, 
I think. And she’d grow up.” 

“She’d grow up,” Marcia said softly. 
She looked across at where her daugh- 
ter sat, half in shadow, talking with Jim 
Radford. She was in love with him, 
Marcia realized—simply young-girl love 
for the man who could do well the thing 
she most wanted to do. As Marcia look- 
ed at her, there was an expression in 
her eyes that she had never seen before. 
Leslie Harriman and Miss Valentine 
stopped talking abruptly, and Lois’ voice 
carried across to Marcia in the night-air. 

“It would be really being free, wouldn’t 
it?” Lois asked. 

“Yes,” Marcia said to Hugh. Her 
eyes shone, and her mouth was wistful. 
“Being free—for both of us.” 

(The next installment of this timely 
story is of unusual interest. Watch for 
it in our forthcoming July issue.) 
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I had been just a little bit bigger, a 
little more unselfish. If I had seen that 
it is life as a whole that counts, not just 
this year, or next year. And there are 
times, Edna dear, when the years ahead 
seem very long—and very lonely.” 

Quick tears sprang into Edna’s eyes. 

“Thank you, Louise,” she said huskily. 
“Thank you. I—I think I will go to my 
room, now.” 

Louise did not try to detain her. And 
a trifle unsteadily, Edna went out. 

In her own room Edna threw herself 
upon the bed and burst into tears. The 
pent-up feelings of many days, her sym- 
pathy for Louise, her own weariness— 
all swept over her and found relief in 
tears. 

Soon, however, Edna calmed herself. 
It was all her own fault. Why, she had 
been glad to come away. And she would 
see the trip through. Yes, she would 
see it through, and then, when she final- 
ly did get back, she would go straight to 
Mr. Monroe and tell him everything. 
She loved Ted. She did not doubt it 
now. But she was under great obligation 
to Mr. Monroe. And she must play fair 
with him. 

Such was Edna’s resolution; and that 
resolution she carried out. All the rest 
of her life she never forgot that New 
York visit—buying expeditions with 
Miss Steadman that seemed intermin- 


able; theater “bats” with the girls, when 
the jokes seemed very poor and the 
actors’ lines very hollow and meaningless. 

The night before she left, she had a 


last quiet talk with Louise. 

“I’m going back to Ted,” said Edna. 
“but I’m going to see Mr. Monroe first.” 

“What if he disapproves?” asked 
Louise. Then she burst into merry 
laughter at the sight of Edna’s horrified 
countenance. 

“Bless your heart!” she cried. “Don’t 
worry over that. He'll be glad, I’m 
thinking, because now he will be per- 
fectly sure you'll stay in Norden!” 


FTER many years and months and 

days (or so it seemed to Edna), the 
train at last pulled in to Norden. Edna 
went at once to the store and to Mr. 
Monroe’s office. He was there, and he 
was alone. Edna walked over to his 
desk. 

“Mr. Monroe,” she said, “I—I—” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed that gentle- 
man. “How is New York, and did you 
have a good time?” 

“Yes, Mr. Monroe, but—I—” 

“And you saw Miss Pryor! Wasn't 
that great! Things have been happening 
since you left.” 

“Mr. Monroe,” repeated Edna in dis- 
tress, “I—I—” 

Mr. Monroe’s cordiality softened to 
consideration. 

“Sit down, Edna,” he said gently. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

Edna nervously twisted the gloves in 
her hand. 

“J—I’m thinking of getting married,” 
she said. “And it seems so ungrateful to 
you.” 

There was silence in the office for a 
moment. Edna had not been incorrect 
when she had thought that Mr. Monroe 
was counting upon her. 


The Career of 
Edna Sheldon 


(Continued from page 69) 

For a moment, silence. Then Mr. 
Monroe held out his hand. 

“Congratulations, Edna,” he 
“Who is he?” 

“Why—tTed,” replied Edna, in genuine 
amazement that he did not know. 

“Ted!” exclaimed Mr. Monroe. “Did 
you say—Ted? Well, of all the— You 
young rascals! I'll call him right in.” 

“Oh, no,” said Edna in a panic. “He 
doesn’t know yet that I have—decided.” 

“He doesn’t? Bless my soul!” 

“‘“He—he asked me just before I went 
to New York, and I couldn’t seem to 
make up my mind.” 

“But you have decided now that you 
will—take him?” 

Edna nodded. 

“TI decided it when I was in New York. 
But I didn’t want to see Ted until I saw 
you. Business men always say girls leave 
to get married, and—” 

“Of course they say it. And they will 
keep on saying it, to the end of time. 
Edna, I always thought you would be 
leaving me some day. But—Ted! Wait 
till I tell my wife. Wont she be de- 
lighted! So that is what has been the 
matter with the boy! He has made more 
mistakes the past week! Ted—and you!” 

“And you don't think I am ungrate- 
ful?” asked Edna earnestly. ‘You wont 
feel that I have left you in the lurch?” 

“No, Edna. You're not ungrateful. 
And don't bother your head about the 
work today. We'll take that up later. 
Run along home to your mother now.” 

Edna drew a deep breath. She might 
have known Mr. Monroe would feel this 
way. 

“Thank you—Uncle Charley,” she said. 
“I—TI can’t tell you—” 

“Don't try,” replied “Uncle Charley.” 

Edna rose. 

“Will you let Ted know I am back 
—and ask him to come this evening?” 

“T will,” promised Mr. Monroe with a 
delighted chuckle. “I will be the bearer 
of glad tidings. 


said. 


AS Edna opened the front door of 
her home, she gave the family 
whistle. Her mother’s answer came 
down to her from the bedroom above. 
Edna dropped her suitcase in the hall 
and ran quickly up the stairs. 

“Mother!” she cried, throwing her 
arms about her, “Mother!” 

Mrs. Sheldon kissed her daughter, then 
drew her in to the bedroom and to a 
large chair. There she sat down, her 
daughter on her lap, a little girl once 
more. 

“And now,” she 
Mother all about it.” 

Edna opened her eyes wide. 

“Why, Mother,” she exclaimed, “how 
did you know there was anything?” 

Mrs. Sheldon smiled. 

“I just felt it, dear. I have been 
feeling it, especially since you seemed so 
upset, when you left.” 

“He asked me the day before I went 
away,” explained Edna ambiguously. 


said gently, “tell 


“Who—Theodore Monroe?” 

Edna nodded. It did not occur to her 
to wonder how her mother knew. 

“Yes, Mother dear,” she said at length, 
“it is Ted. It is always going to be Ted. 
But oh, Mother, do you think I can do 
it? Can I be the right kind of wife?” 

Above the brown hair Mrs. Sheldon 
smiled through her tears. 

“Of course you can, daughter,” she 
said. “There will always be things to 
work out. Life is that way for all of 
us. Your father and I have been faced 
with some pretty hard things sometimes. 
But where there is love and where you 
work it out together, there is happiness. 
And as for Ted—why, there he is now!” 


F:DNA sprang to her feet and looked 
out the window. Sure enough, it was 
Ted, her Ted, hurrying down the street 
and all but breaking into a run as he 
approached the house. Edna_ looked 
down at her suit in dismay. 

“Oh, what shall I do? I’m all mussed 
up from the trip! I meant to put on my 
new dress this evening! I told Mr. 
Monroe to tell him to come this eve- 
ning!” 

The loud peal of the door-bell inter- 
rupted her. 

“Never mind the dress,” said her 
mother. “Go down and let him in. I 
rather imagine he wont have any criti- 
cisms to make.” 

As Edna went down the stairs, she 
tried to remember what she had planned 
to say to Ted. She had worked it all 
out, coming West on the train—the rea- 
sons why she had hesitated, the hopes 
she had for their life together. But 
now everything she had planned to say 
promptly fled from her mind. She knew 
only that she was glad, glad to be living, 
glad that Ted was there. 

She opened the door. Ted gave her a 
swiftly questioning glance that at once 
changed to one of utmost satisfaction. 

“Edna! Edna, sweetheart!” 

Not caring for the passers-by, indeed, 
not thinking of them, Ted took Edna in 
his arms. 

“You thought I would wait till eve- 
ning! I like that, when I haven't seen 
you for a hundred years or more.” 

Then, holding her close. Ted kissed 
her. 

“Edna—darling.” 

Edna could not speak. Happiness— 
such as she had never known before 
—swept over her. 

“Do you care, Edna sweetheart? Look 
at me. Tell me that you do.” 

“TI do, Ted,” she said. “You know I 
do.” 

In that instant Edna knew beyond all 
doubt that Louise had been right. Life 
filled with interesting work is a big thing 
—and really to live, one must always 
have work. But having some one with 
whom to share it, having some one who 
understands, who cares for you more 
than for anyone else in the world—that 
is by far a greater gift. That gift had 
been given to her. Whatever might 
come to them, they would work it out— 
together. 

“I do love you, Ted,” Edna repeated. 
And her heart sang for very joy. 

THE END 
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An Alliance 


Between Women 


(Continued from page 41) eS ee JUNE 1921 


meet her demands, a costume neat, at- 
tractive and time-saving, that can be LUE bi OK 
gotten into quickly, that can be cared y 
for easily, her home sister will soon imi- 
tate her. | 
Even in her charity and church work | 
the home woman feels the effect of 
the woman in business. At a board meet- 
ing where some welfare work was under 
discussion, a woman spoke up: “You 
must remember that we give our time, 
while others are paid.” It was just be- 
cause the others were paid that this | 
woman could rate her “time” as a gift. | 
The opinion of women is consulted in 
church affairs. They hold now positions | 
on the boards of charitable and philan- 
thropic associations, and the time they | 
give to such work is accepted as a valu- Beginning 6 new news ky C Cooper, Clem vore 
able contribution to the public weal. ied yy Py Se 
It will thus be seen that the home , 
woman and the business woman have 
much in common. What has helped one | 
will help the other. Instead of antago- emar da e a Ove 
nizing each other, they should codperate | 3 


far thal ~ Sg | oh ; P — 
ee eee vee | ““T“HE KNOB HOUSE MYSTERY,” by Clifford 
TH first step will be the most diffi- Raymond, who wrote ‘‘ Borrowed Lives,” is just 

cult, It can hardly be taken by the beginning in THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. It is a 


women in industry. She cannot say to Z ; 
those who are providing a clubhouse and really unusual story that is certain to be widely 


a cafeteria and a social club for her: discussed; don't fail to give yourself the pleasure of 


“You think you are doing a worthy act : : F a : , 
fee Ge Deo hee ok iat, reading it. Moreover, along with it appear: 


you are merely paying a debt. It is my . . 
work out in the industrial world that is Painted Souls By Maxwell Smith 
making women economically independ- | The Crosscut By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
ent, and so giving an economic recog-| . 

nition to your trade of home-making.” | The Holy Terror By Alvah Milton Kerr 
, 3 iq wig, hye by bg —— Free Lances in Diplomacy By Clarence Herbert New 
in the home. e has come far, learned | , 

much. But she cannot be expected to | A Handful of Sapphires By George F. Worts 
see far into a foreign land—such as the Deep Water Men By Culpeper Zandtt 
business woman’s world is to her. With | 
the woman in business the case is dif- | 
ferent. She comes from the home-mak- | And eight other fascinating stories—all in the June issue of — 
ing group herself; she often keeps her | “ : s 
foothold in it, often returns to it. She} 

may belong to some women’s clubs. She | THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZ | NE 
knows the home woman’s clubs fully as | ek , —_ 

well as her own. Her own organizations | ws . Nou mee Sale at All News-stands 
may be affiliated or federated with the THE CSOHIRATED MAGAZINES 36 S. State St., Chicago 
home woman’s organizations. More than 

all, she is just beginning to organize. 
She has no prejudices to hold her. She 
can develop her organizations as she| 


will. Through these new organizations | WHAT WOMEN 


she may say to the home women: “Look, | 


sisters, our interests are the same. We} ARE DOING 


women are all one. We business women | 


will not organize ourselves into one sep- . 

arate, exclusive group, fighting for our NTERESTING? That's hardly 
group interests. We will take in all a strong enough word to ex: 
women who look upon their work as a press the astonishing activities 
business. And we will make common womenare engaging in nowadays; 


cause. Whatever helps us, will help all nor is it a strong enough word To Wear a KIMBERLITE 
women. Whatever helps them, will help|} to convey the fascination exerted _|| | Select.the,ring vou want. eet aoa and price. You'll 
us. Come, you home women who want by the stories and pictures of |! | n¢ # impossible. to Rings em 9 Geasten Gamend. 
to justify yourselves economically, come these achievements which we Mountings Solid Gold; Gems Full Karct Wt. 
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“She had five full years of it. When 
ny father died, 7 took command. I 
brought her to the New York she had 
not seen since her marriage. I got work 
as a chauffeur, and gave her more money 
te spend in a month than our austere life 
had allowed her in a year. Oh, yes, I 
understood the loss of social position, 
and I did not care. My training had not 
been to make money, and I had no time 
to learn. I told her I was in the auto- 
mobile business. She had five years of 
pretty clothes, bright surroundings, 
theaters, books and music. Cost for cost, 
I am content with my bargain.” 

“And now?” 

“Now, I have a mess of pottage with- 
out my birthright, and no appetite. I 
have got to arrange a life.” 

“Is there nothing before out of reach, 
that your wealth might now make at- 
tainable?” The lawyer ventured an in- 
terrogation. “Nothing in the way of a 
wish you have had at heart?” 

“Nothing,” said Roger 
“Droll, isn’t it?” 


Darrell. 


YLVIA CARRINGTON and Roger Darrell 
did not soon meet again. No con- 
vergent circles brought them to a point of 
contact. He took a partner and went 
into active business in connection with a 
minor branch of the steel manufacturing 
industry. 

Two years after their parting in Mr. 
Carrington’s library, they next came face 
to face, on Fifth Avenue, eyes meeting 
eyes in one straight, unavoidable regard. 

Miss Carrington met the challenge. 
Slowly, without either haste or reluc- 
tance, she inclined her beautiful head to 
him—and passed on. 

It was in early July that Darrell, read- 
ing his newspaper one morning, found 
himself confronted with the information 
that Mrs. Septimus Campbell-Brown 
had just given a dinner and box-party 
for her daughter Dorothy, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Roger Darrell was rumored. 

Dorothy Campbell-Brown was _ the 
débutante daughter of his partner and 
friend. Darrell stared at the paper, then 
frowned, then crammed it into his waste- 
basket and went out to lunch at the 
Golden Arms—a monthly custom. 

A warm, fragrant summer wind was 
blowing across the country-side, swaying 
the geraniums in the bow-window, flut- 
tering the menu cards on the hotel table 
and stirring pleasantly the big, empty 
dining-room. His perfunctory luncheon 
ended, Darrell sat playing with his cof- 
fee-cup and smoking, as usual. Engaged 
with his own thoughts, he did not raise 
his bent head when the soft sound of 
trailing garments came down the room, 
until the movement stopped opposite 
him. Then he looked up and saw Sylvia 
Carrington standing there, a slim, self- 
assured figure. 

“Having seen the announcement in 
this morning’s paper, Mr. Darrell, I 
could not pass without offering my con- 
gratulations,” she explained in her clear, 
level voice. “I have met Miss Campbell- 
Brown, who is altogether charming. My 
sister and I are on our way to the Adiron- 
dacks. so there will be no other oppor- 
tunity.” 

Her wide, haughty, too-brilliant eyes 
had betrayed her. The conviction that 
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The Rose-Colored 
Scarf 


(Continued from page 45) 
gripped Darrell was like the closing of a 
hand upon his heart. Not answering her 
speech at all, he rose and drew back the 
chair opposite. 

“Sit down there,” he required, quite 
unaware of the master’s note in his ac- 
cent. “No—lI cannot have you either go 
or stand there; sit down. I must speak 
with you.” 

The scarlet flashed into her delicate 
face, her red mouth bent dangerously, 
but she took tke seat. 

“There is nothing,” she frigidly 
stated, “that we can have to say to each 
other.” 

“I beg pardon for contradiction. For 
more than two years I have had every- 
thing to say to you.” 

“There has been no time during those 
years when you could not have said it. It 
is too late, Mr. Darrell; you distinctly 
told your lawyer that you had no wish at 
heart to which wealth or your own social 
position would bring you nearer.” 

“T told my lawyer?” Darrell echoed, 
his astounded gaze on her. “You know 
that! You know what passed between 
us; you—” 

The mischief was done. Her changing 
expression confirmed what his shock of 
meeting mind and memory divined. As 
the color receded even from his lips, 
she turned aside her head and sat pas- 
sive in her chair. 

“T have been very dull,” he presently 
said, gravely and humbly. “I might have 
remembered who alone ever found inter- 
est in me, and so have guessed who stood 
behind the mask of fictitious kinswoman. 
It was you, all the time—you. And I 
have thought you must hate me!” 

She stirred, suddenly her heavy lashes 
went up, and her eyes blazed their naked 
passion and bitter anger into his. 

“T—vyes! Take that guarded knowl- 
edge from me, Mr. Darrell; you have 
already taken all else. Hate you? That 
night when you told my father you did 
not care to marry me, I listened a second 
time. Oh, yes—I told you that you had 
committed the unforgivable sin; but af- 
ter I left the room, I stayed beyond the 
door to listen again, because I could not 
believe what I had heard. I listened 
while you said to him that vou had lied 
for my good, knowing I was in the alcove, 
but you would love me always.” 

“T have! I will; Sylvia—” 

“You have not. I shall never see you 
after today. But I believed vou, then. 
The passing from me of that shame and 
horror left me so shaken that when you 
turned to leave the library, I could just 
reach the shelter of the next curtained 
doorway. You passed so close to me that 
I buried my face in my scarf so you 
might not hear me catch my breath. I 
knew you meant never to come to me as 
the chauffeur, and I meant you should 
not stay away. Next day I went to my 
dear friend and kinsman, the Mr. Hamil- 
ton who was your lawyer, and with him 
planned a way to divide my own fortune 
with you. Then I waited for you. You 
never came.” 

. 


White with a passion twin to hers, he 
flung out his hand in a vehement gesture. 

“Came to you? What, /, self-convicted 
before you of that fault, J venture to 
come back and ask you to credit a tale 
of heroism and re-give me the love I 
had insulted and denied? And—was I 
less the chauffeur rich than poor?” 

“Chauffeur you never were. You 
thought of your pride—when did you 
think of mine?” 

She rose, clasping her two small hands 
on the back of the chair. “Mr. Darrell, 
when I said that you were guilty of the 
unforgivable sin, I spoke the truth. Only, 
that sin was not your kiss, but your arro- 
gant falsehood to me. How dared you 
throw into the working of God’s destiny 
for us the mischief of a lie? There is 
but one fault beyond pardon, and that is 
deceit in the face of love, for any pur- 
pose.” 

He had risen with her, and heard the 
arraignment standing. 

“You are right,” he confessed. 
you forgave me, Sylvia.” 

Something rushed across the lustrous 
surface of her large eyes. 

“Because for a woman there is nothing 
unforgivable; we are so weak. But I 
made my last concession last month, 
when we met on the street and I bowed 
to you.” 

“And killed the last hope in me,” he 
retorted swiftly. “If you had cut me, I 
could have thought you remembered at 
least enough for resentment. Only indif- 
ference could nod and pass on. I was 
wrong, but I loved you. I always shall.” 

Their two pairs of resolute, passionate 
eyes met, and each held the other's gaze. 

“You are a gentleman; of course you 
would say that after my admission,” 
Sylvia Carrington steadily returned. 
“You loved me two years ago; you do 
not now. Or if you do, it is our mutual 
misfortune that you cannot prove it to 
me. I will not marry you, Roger Dar- 
rell, ever. Carry out your engagement 
to Miss Campbell-Brown; this is the 
absolute end.” 

As she would have drawn -back, he 
moved before her, his face locked in a 
determination dwarfing her own. 

“Wait! Not twice, Sylvia. Miss 
Campbell-Brown is secretly engaged to 
the penniless young chief of our design- 
ing department—eighteen betrothed to 
twenty-one—perhaps you can guess why 
I have tried to help them. Now you 
will admit that I have not left your sight 
since you entered, that I could have had 
no idea of meeting you here today or 
preparing for this?” 

“No—I—” 


“Vet 


Hé opened his shirt with a fine frank- 
ness that would better have accorded 
and ruffled lace than with 
twentieth-century linen, and drew forth a 


with velvet 


small gold locket, ruthlessly breaking 
the slender chain that had supported it. 
Snapping the case open, he showed, not 
a portrait or flower, but a ragged frag- 
ment of rose colored gauze to which 
still clung three iridescent spangles. 

“T untangled it from the latch of the 
door through which you passed out of 
my sight that night,” he told her. “Pun- 
ish me for my real ‘sins, if you will, but 
not for lack of loyalty to you.” 
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The girl caught her breath, panting; 
suddenly she snatched the locket from 
his open palm and flung it across the 
room. 

“How could you?” she cried fiercely. 
“Roger, how could you wear that? If I 
had not dropped the scarf where you saw 


it, I would have been your wife these | 


two years!” 
His 
swept them together. 


face against his shoulder—reckless of 
time or situation, and content. 


Dressing for 
Business 


(Continued from page 47) 


occasion as to defy generalizations—ex- 


cept that choice of fabric no doubt has | 
as much to do with harmonious business | 
Dur- | 


costume as has style and color. 
ability is the one most essential and con- 
sistent quality. For business the 
able is the beautiful. 
tine, satin, crépe de chine and even geor- 


gette are generally selected, as they are | 
durable and attractive, and if wisely | 
For | 


economical in the end. 
blouses, georgette, voile, batiste, linen 
and wash silks are sensibly popular. 
Pongee and ratiné dresses and suits are 
appropriate for the summer business 
life. The manufacturer sees that a wide 
variety of materials is at hand, combin- 
ing the useful and the beautiful for the 
business woman who buys with this in 
view. 

As for the price element of the ap- 
propriate business dress, certainly no 
hard-and-fast principle can be laid down. 
Very satisfactorily personal budgets for 
the business woman have been worked 
out by reliable authorities. These include 
dress-expenditures carefully studied out 
to the slightest detail. Some _ business 
women find these systems of spending 
1 help and solace. Such budgets pro- 
vide for what is designated as a “well- 
balanced” wardrobe, which means one 
that contains all that is needed and not a 
single garment de trop. They specify 
the per cent of income rationally allotted 
to each garment, taking into considera- 
tion weekly and seasonal, changes. The 
principle upon which such budgets are 
based is: spend in accord with your sal- 
ary and position; know where and how 
to buy to best advantage; live within 
your income and always lay something 
aside. 


bought, 





! 
answer was the movement that 
Her eyes drooping | 
beneath his, Darrell stooped to set his | 
second kiss on the radiant beauty of the | 





dur- | 
Hence serge, trico- | 





Alice Garland Steele, 
who wrote “Healing Wings” 
and “The Cloak,” will con- 
tribute an especially striking 
story, “The Lamp,” to the 
forthcoming July issue of — 
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The Same Teeth 


With film removed. 


This ten-day test will show you some- 
thing of what film removal means. How 
it beautifies the teeth—how it cleans and 
gives better protection. 


You should make this test. It is free 
and delightful. To millions it has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Film dims the teeth 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 


Brushing teeth in old ways does not end 
it. So countless teeth brushed daily still 
discolor and decay. 


It is film-coats that discolor, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. And, under old methods, 
very few escaped them. 


Now two combatants 


Dental 
effective film combatants. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


science has now found two 
Able authorities 








See what a change 


have amply proved them. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise their daily use. 


These methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. With it, countless 
people, night and morning, now combat 
that film. 


Other essentials 


Certain aids to Nature are also embodied 
in Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for digest- 
ing starch deposits. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva—Nature’s neutraliz- 
er of the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Thus every use aids Nature to protect 
the teeth. 


Watch the change 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Watch the other good effects. 


You will see and feel what Pepsodent 
is doing. And you will realize quickly 
what it means to you and yours. Cut out 
the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free = 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 695, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Coe eee eeeeeeseeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


Only one tube to a family. 
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How I Achieved Success 
As a Dressmaker 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


By Mrs. Beatrice L. Brennan 


845 MAIN STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


HEN I was small I loved to design 

and make things, and my doll had 

a most unique and sumptuous 
wardrobe to the envy of all other little 
girls. As I became older I found it was 
a real joy to help our dressmaker plan 
my clothes a bit different from those of 
others. Probably it would have occurred 
to me to plan my future along these 
lines, but all of my people had been mus- 
ical and I was devoting hours each day 
to my violin, so the few tentative sug- 
gestions I made about dressmaking were 
ignored. 

Success seemed at hand and I had 
played my first concert when a serious 
illness came. After weeks and weeks I 
recovered from an operation that meant 
I should never play my violin again—I 
could not reach the fourth position any 
more. 

So I tried to pull myself together and 
went to an art school, but I could not 
seem to take the interest I knew I should 
if I was to reach the top. 

During one of my vacations I married 
and for a time home and babies took all 
my time. But as the children grew older 
it came to me that before long they 
would go out into the world for them- 
selves and I would be without a task. 

The years had brought me the sure 
knowledge that I loved to plan clothes, 
and I made my own dresses, though not 
without considerable difficulty. Usually 
I got an original and pretty gown only 
after repeated efforts. When son began 
his last year in high school I started in 
earnest to look about me for some means 
of obtaining instruction. 

I soon began to hear many fine things 
about a school which taught women and 
girls at home in spare time how to make 
all their own clothes and prepared them 
for success in dressmaking or millinery 
asa profession. This appealed to me, for 
I knew my husband was going to object 
to my becoming a business woman, not 
because he minded so much 
my choosing that life but be- 
cause he knéw I would want 
to keep up our home too, and 
he was afraid I could not 
stand both. 

My first letter to the 
Woman's Institute brought 
me such encouragement that 
I felt sure I had found just 
what I needed, and they made 
me feel that they would take 
an interest in my success 
right from the start. So I 
became a member and took 
up dressmaking. 

Almost at once I found old difficulties 
melting away like magic. Is there a 
woman on earth who does not at times 
wish every gown could be made with- 
out sleeves? The simple instructions I 
received on this point changed the mak- 
ing and setting in of sleeves from a 
nightmare to a pleasure. 

And how to change a paper pattern to 
your own measurements so that the gar- 
ment is almost perfect without a fitting— 
oh, I can’t begin to tell how many good 
things those lessons taught me almost 
at once. 

When I was about half through the 
course it seemed a most propitious time 
to start for myself, for the need of an- 
other dressmaker in our city was very 
evident and I knew I could fit anyone 
now. It was so easy after learning the 
method of the Woman’s Institute. So my 
husband and I had a long serious talk 
and at last he consented to let me try 
for one year and see how I stood the 
work. 

We planned it all very carefully and 
it has worked out practically as we first 
planned it. I advertised and secured two 
excellent seamstresses who could not cut 
but could sew well. had one hundred 
cards engraved, so that I might reach 
a few members of each little social 








group in our city. Of course my mem- 
bership in a number of clubs had made 
me well known and most people knew I 
made my own gowns. 

The morning I sent out the cards I told 
the girls to come in the following Mon- 
day;1 figured I might hope for a customer 
in ten days—meantime there were three 
of my own dresses I wished made. This 
was the 15th of April and those gowns 
were not finished until the first of Sep- 
tember, for early next morning a woman 
was at my door with two dresses, before 
night I had given appointment to three 
others, and ever since I have been 
obliged to turn work away. 

have put aside two large rooms in our 
nine room apartment and my hours are 
ten to four to the public, though the girls 
work from eight-thirtytofive-thirty. This 
gives me time to plan home details early, 
design for a couple of hours, and be ready 
for my customers at ten o’clock. After 
four I do necessary shopping, ride horse- 
back for an hour three times a week, and 
walk an hour other days. I find I have 
to keep fit. One day a week I reserve for 
myself to k-ep in touch with the chil- 
dren and my friends, and knowing this 
they are good enough to plan that I may 

join their fun on this day. 

Financially I’ve been suc- 

cessful from the start. My 
prices are not low, but I give 
personal supervision to each 
finished garment, make it a 
rule to deliver exactly when 
promised, and I seldom have 
more than two fittings, the 
second one a finished fitting 
to be sure of details. This 
appeals to many who buy 
lovely things but will not 
spend hours at the dress- 
maker's. 

By the use of a well fitting 
muslin model for each customer, I even 
make clothes for several whom I never 
fit personally, and I've been quite suc- 
cessful with this work, though I really 
like to talk a gown over with the cus- 
tomer if possible. 

The work is very pleasant and my 
rooms are never the scene of a jangle— 
a fact I attribute to the sure knowledge 
of my work which the Institute gave me. 

This fall I shall specialize in evening 
clothes. This line appeals to me and I 
find success in this work pays better than 
making other gowns. Moreover as soon 
as possible my daughtcr is going to take 
the millinery course, for while she sings 
well, voices can fail, and she can just as 
well have a business within her grasp, 
as it may be possible that she will some 
day want to feel independent of father 
or. husband. 

I am glad to recommend the Woman’s 
Institute to any woman who is looking for 
an easy, delightful way to learn dress- 
making. It has paid me a thousand times 
over and made possible the fulfilment of 
my fondest dreams. 


This actual experience of Mrs. Brennan, 
told in her own words, is not unusual. 
More than 100,000 women and girls, in 
city, town, and country, have proved that 


you can easily and quickly learn, through 
the Woman's Institute, in your own 
home, during spare time, to make stylish, 
becoming clothes and hats for yourself, 
your family, and others, at less than half 
their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as you 
desire and just whenever it is convenient. 

Among the members of the Institute 
are housewives, mothers, business and 
professional women, girls at home and 
in school, girls im stores, shops and of- 
fices. They are of all ages—from fifteen 
to sixty years, and their homes are in 
all parts of the world. 

The Institute’s courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches, and 
seams, taking nothing for granted, and 
proceed by logical steps until you can de- 
sign and completely make even the most 
elaborate coats and suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns 
or use tissue-paper patterns, and how to 
cut, fit, and finish garments of all kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types of women, 
how to design and create originaldresses, 
how to copy garments you see in shop 
windows, on the street, or in fashion 
magazines, or how to adapt and combine 
features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students have, with ab- 
solutely no other preparation, opened up 
shops of their own and enjoy large in- 
comes and independence as professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman's Institute and what it 
can_do for you. Just send a letter. post 
card, or the convenient coupon below and 
you will receive—without obligation— 
the full story of this great school that 
has brought to women and girls all over 
the world the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 66-T, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your bookiets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


“THome Dressmaking 
OProfessional Dressmaking 


[Millinery 
DoCooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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“Jeannette” 


That’s the title of 
Mr. Tarkington’s first 
story in— 


The Red Book 
Magazine 


It is the most original 
story you've read in 
years. You'll chuckle 
all the way through it. 


For May 





(Booth Tarkington in 
HE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Other Features: 


The enthusiasm of in- 
creasing thousands of 
readers has never been 
won to Tur Rep Boox 
Macazinz by any sin- 
gle feature. Thus in 
the May issue in addi- 
tion to Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s story you will 
find among others: 


Sinclair Lewis 


we The famousauthor 

And then, if you hap- ; 
’ of “Main Street” 

pen to be a parent, has written for this 


you ll begin to wonder. 
For, funny as the story 
is —on the surface — 
there’s a big and vital 
idea behind it. 


issue his first short 
story in two years. 


Rupert Hughes 
With a big install- 


; mentof his greatest 
With this story in the novel thus far. 
May Rep Book Mac 
AZINE—on sale every- W. L. George 
where now—begins a Thefamous English 


long association of Mr. 
Tarkington with the 
Magazine. 


That's just another of 
the thirteen reasons 
Tue Rep Book Mac- 
AZINE presents each 
month why more and 
more people are read- 
ing it. 

The Red Book is called “the 
magazine of a remade world.” 
Read a copy and see why. 











, a 








novelist offers the 
first of a novel 
series of stories. 


Edward Mott 
Woolley 


Is the author of a 
salesmanship story 
every business 
woman should 
read. 


That’s not half, for there are 
eight other stories equally 
good in the May number. 


Get Your Copy of the May Issue Today— 


Tl 




















LL On Sale . all News-stands — Price 25 Cents 
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act while this special offer holds good. 

Mail the coupon NOW! Send no money. Tell us which ring you prefer. 
We'll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and the 
handsome solid gold ring—after you have carefully made an examination 
and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and want to keep it—you 
can pay for it in such small easy payments that you’ll hardly miss the 
money. If you can tell a TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, or if, 
for any reason at all, you do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense. 


Put It Beside a Diamond 


The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance, a 
TIFNITE and a diamond are as alike as two peas. TIFNITE GEMS have the wonderful pure 
white color of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. They 
stand every diamond test—fire, acid and diamond file. The mountings are exclusively fash- 
joned in the latest designs—and are guaranteed solid gold. 


Howto Order Rings fes*':ieteh'sts Send No Money 


heavy paper eo that the ends exactly meet when Same low prices now as before war. Most 

drawn tightly aroun econ t of f 4 ibe: rm: S 

which you want to wear the ring. Be careful that li ral, easy terms. Send a money, and no 

the measuring paper fits enugly without overlap- references. The coupon brings your choice of 
ooo wapane ieee. Send the these exquisite rings set with the sparkling 


ee: ot paper to us with coupon. 
‘ TIFNITE GEMS, for 10 days’ wear free. Be 
sure to enclose strip of paper showing exact 


H =) 7 ' finger measurement as explained at left. 
| Mail This Coupon 

Tctecnmamatieetiase: pon * Accept Our Free Offer 

\ Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM while this 

THE TIFNITE COMPANY ye Setal otter taste. Rs it ad 

on triai—show ! o your frien: is and see 

511 S. Plymouth Court, Dept. 1533 Chicago, Il. pape Be re eg Sey ed 


Send N 104 . L now —today—sure. 
nd me..... ene ee gs —— on 10 days’ approva 
If satisfactory I agree to pay $3.50 upon arrival, and balance at THE TIFNITE COMPANY 
rate of $3.00 per month until reduced price of $12.50 is paid. If not 511 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. 1533 Chicago 
satisfactory, I will return same within 10 days at your expense. 

(Un ordering ring be sure to enclose size as described abcve) 









ur Choice omen 
Send Only the Coupon 


Yes, free—not a penny tosend. Just take your choice of these exquisite TIFNITE GEMS 
and we will send it on our liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. In appearance and by every test, 
these wonderful gems are so much like a diainond that even an expert can hardly tell the 
difference. But only 10,000 will be shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must 





FREE | 





Flat Belcher Ring 


Solid fold mount- 
-claw design 
ide . Al 
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pense in 10 days. 
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